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Edmund smith is one of those iucky writers 
who have, without much labour, attained high rer 
putation, and who are mentioned with revereilccf 
rather for the possession than the exertion of un- 
common abilities. 

Of his Hfe little is known; and that little claims 
no praise but what can be given to intellectual ex* 
cellence, seldom employed to any virtuous piirposc;^ 
His character, as given by Mr. Oldisworth, with 
all the partiality of friendship, which is said by 
Dr. Burton to shew* ^* what fine things one man of 
parts can say of anotlier," and which, however, com- 
{irises great part of what can be known of Mr. Smith, 
it is better to transcribe at once than to take by 

\ pieces. I shall subjoin such little memorials as ac- 

J^ cident has enabled me to collect. 

Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only son of an 

eminent merchant, one Mr^ Neale, by a daughter of 

the famous baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of 

^ his father, which were soon followed by his death, 

VojuX. B were 
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2 SMITH. 

were the occasion of the son's being left very young ^ 
in the hands of a near relation (one who married 
Mr. Neale's sister), whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their 
own child, and put him to Westminster-school under 
the care of Dr. Busby ; whence, after the loss of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whose name he as- 
sumed and retained), he was removed to Christ- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt handsomely 
maintained till her death ;' aifte'r which he continued 
a member of that learned and ingenious society till 
within five years of his own ; though, some time 
before his leaving Christ-chureh^ he was sent for by 
his mother to Worcester, and owned and acknow- 
ledged as her legitimate son ; which .had not been 
mentioned, but to wipe off the aspersions that were 
ignorantly cast by some on his birth. It is to be 
remembered, for our author's honour, that, when at 
Westminster election he stood a candidate for one 
of the universities, be so signally distinguished him- 
self by his conspicuous performances, that there arose 
no small contention, between the representative 
electors of Trinity-college in Cambridge and Christr 
church in Oxon, which of those two royal societieg 
should adopt him as theirown. But the electors of 
Trinity-college having the preference of choice that 
year, they resolutely elected him; who yet,, being 
invited at the same time to Christ-church, chose to V 
accept of a studentship there. Mr. Smith's perfec- 
tions, as well natural as acquired, seem to have been 
formed upon Horace's plan, who says, in his " Art 
"of Poetry:" 

^^ 
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SMITH. 3 

^^ ** — Ego nee studium sine divite ven|l, 

^^ Nee rude quid prosk videq^ ingenium ; aUerius sic 
^^ Altera posdt opem res^ & conjurat amice.'' 

life was endowed by Nature with all those excel- 
lent and necessary qualifications which are previous 
to the accomplishment of a great man. His memory 
was large and tenacious^ yet by a curious felicity 
chiefly susceptible of the finest impressions it re- 
ceived fipom the best authoFs he read, which it always 
preserved in their primitive strength and amiable 
order. . 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity 
of understanding, which easily took in and sur- 
mounted the most subtle and knotty parts of mathe- 
maticks and metaphysicks. His wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet solid and piercing ; his taste deli- 
cate, his head clear, and his way of expressing his 
thoughts perspicuous and engaging. I shall say no- 
thing of his^ person, which yet was so well turned^ 
that no neglect of himself in his dress oould render 
it disagreeable; insomuch that the faii^sex, who 
observed and esteemed him, at once commended 
and reproved him by the name of tlie handsome 
sloven. An eagep but generous and noble emulation 
grew up with him ; which (as it were a rational sort 

^ of instinct) f)ushed him upon striving to excel in 

I' every art^ and science that could make him a credit 

to his college, and that college the ornament of 

• the most learned and polit;e university ; and it was 

his happiness Xo have several contemporaries and 

fellow-students who exercised and excited this virtue 

^ in themselves and others, thereby becoming so 

B 2 de- 
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4 S M I T ft. 

deservedly in favour with this age, and so goodd 
proof of its, nice disc^nment. His judgment, na- 
turally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness 
and distinguishing sagacity, virhich as it was active 
and busy, so it was vigorous and manly, keeping 
even paces with a rich and strong imagination, always' 
upon the wing, and never tired with aspiring. Hence 
it was, that, though he writ as young as Cowley, he 
had no puerilities ; and his earhest productions were 
so far from having any thing in them mean and 
trifling, that, like the junior compositions of Mr. 
Stepney, they may make grey authors blush. There 
are many of his first essays in oratory, in epigram^ 
elegy, and epique, still handed about the university 
in manuscript, which shew a masterly hand ; and, 
though maimed and injured by frequent transcribing, 
make their way into our most celebrated miscellanies, 
where they slifkie with uncommon lustre. Besides 
those verses in the Oxford books which he could 
not help setting his name to, several of his compo- 
sitions came abroisid under other names, which his 
own singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove in 
vain to conceal. The Encoenia and public Collec- 
tions of the University upon State Subjects were 
never in such esteem, either for elegy or congratu- 
lation, as when he contributed most largejy to them ; 
and it was natural for those who knew his peculiar 
way of writing, to turn to his share in the jjt^ork, as 
by far the most relishing part of the entertainment- 
As his parts were extraordinary, so he well knew how 
to improve them ; and not only to polish the dia- 
mond, but enchase it in the most solid and durable 
metal. Though he was an academick the greatesjt. 

part 
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part of his life, yet he contracted no sourness of 
temper, no spice of pedantry, no itch of disputation, 
or obstinate contention for the old or new philoso- 
phy, no assuming way of di<Jtating to others, which 
are faults (though excusable) which some, are in- 
sensibly led into, who are constrained to dwell long 
within the walls of a private college. His convei'- 
sation was pleasant aud instructive ; and what Horace 
said of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might justly be 
applied to him : 

* ^^ Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus Amico." 

Sat. V. 1. 1. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candour, 
and reserved his greatest severity for his own compo- 
sitions ; being readier to cherish and advance, than 
damp or repress a rising genius, and as patient of 
being excelled himself (if any could excel him) a? 
industrious to excel others. 

T^were to be wished he had confined himself to a 
ffarticular profession, who was capable of surpassing 
in any ; but, in this, his want of application was 
in a great measure owing to his want of due en- 
couragement. 

He passed through the exercises of the college 
and university with unusual applause ; and though 
he often suffered his friends to call him off from hi^ 
retirements, and to lengthen out those jovial avoca- 
tions, yet his return to his studies were so much the 
more passionate, and his attention upon those refined 
pleasures of reading and thinking so vehement (to 
ivhich his facetious and unbended intervals bore no 

pro-. 
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proportion), that the habit grew upon him ; and ih^ 
series of meditation and reflection being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better sort his ideas, 
and take in the sundry parts of a science at one view, 
without interruption or confusion. Some indeed of 
his acquaintance, who were pleased to distinguish 
between the wit and the scholar, extolled him alto- 
gether on the account of these titles ; but others, 
who knew him better, could not forbear doing him 
justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had signalized 
himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and pole- 
mick of extensive knowJedge and deep penetration ; 
and went through all the courses with a wise regard 
to the dignity and importance of each science. I re- 
member him in the Divinity-school responding' and 
disputing with a perspicuous energy, a ready exact- 
ness, and commanding force of argument, when 
Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair ; whose con- 
descending and disinterested commendation of him 
gave him such a reputation as silenced the envious 
Tualice of his enemies, who durst not contradict the 
approbation of so profound a master in theology. 
None of those self-sufficient creatures, who have 
either trifled with philosophy, by attempting to ridi- 
cule it, or have encumbered it with novel terms and 
burdensome explanations, understood its real weight 
and purity half so well as Mr. Smith. He was too 
discerning to allow of the character of unprofitable, 
rugged, and abstruse, which some superficial sciolists 
(so very smooth and polite as to admit of no impres- 
sion), either out of an unthinking indolence, or an 
ill-grounded prejudice, had affixed to this sort of 
studies. He knew the thorny terms of philosophy 
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^m senred well to fenoe-in the trae doctrines of religion ; 
and looked upon fichool-divinity as upon a rough 
but well-wrought army, which might at once adorn 
and defend. the Christian hero, ^uid equip him for 
tKe combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with 
all %he Greek and Latin Classicks ; with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perusing 
in the French, Spanidi, andr Italian (to which lan- 
guages he was no stranger), and in all the celebrated 
writers of his own country. But then, according to 
the curious' observation of tlie late Earl of Shaftes- 
biwsy, be kept the poet in awe by regular criticism ; 
and, as k were, married the two arts for their mutual 
support and improvement. There was not a tract 
of credit, upon that subject, which he had not dili- 
gently examined, from Aristotle down to Hedelin 
mid Bossu; so that, haying each rule constantly be- 
foce him, he could Carry the art through every poem, 
and at once point out the graces and deform ities« 
By 4:his means he seemed to read with a design to 
correct, as well as imitate. 

Being thus pepared, he could not but taste every 
little delicacy that was set before him ; though it was 
impossible for him at the same time to be fed and 
nourished with any thing but what was substantial 

% and lasting. He considered the ancieiits and mo- 
derns not as parties or rivals for fame,* but as Archi- 
tects upon one^ftnd the same plan, the Art of Poetry ; 
according to which he judged, approved, and blamed, 
without flattery or detraction. If he did not always 
commend the comi)ositions of others, it was not 

^ ' ill-nature (whi^h was not in his. temper), but strict 

justice 
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justice would not let him call a few flowers set in •^ 
ranks, a glib measure, and so many couplets, by 
the name of poetry : he was of Ben Jonson's opinion, 
who could not admire 

— . Verses as smooth and soft as cream, 
In which there was neither depth nor stream. ^ 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance 
for some men's overbearing vanity made him ene- 
mies, yet the better part of mankind were obliged 
by the freedom of his reflections. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfect copy, hath shewn the world how great 
a master he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed 
with the conciseness and force of Demosthenes, the 
elegant and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute 
and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscoiyimon, no man under- 
Btood Horace better, especially as to his happy dic- 
tion, rolling numbers^ beautiful imagery, and alter- 
nate mixture of the soft and the sublime. This 
endeared Dr. Hannes's odes to him, the finest genius 
for Latin lyrick since the Augustan Age. His friend 
Mr. Philips's ode to Mr. St* John (late Lord Bolingr 
broke), after the manner of Horace's Lusory or 
Amatorian Odes, is certainly a master-piece; but 
Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the sublimer kind, # 
though, like Waller s writings upon Oliver Cromwell, 
it wants not the most delicate and surprising turns 
peculiar to the person praised. I do not remember tp 
have seen any thing like it in Dr. Bathurst *, who 

* Dr. Ralph Bathurst, whose Life and Literary Reiuaine were 
puhlished in 1761 by Mr. Thomas Warton. C. . ^* 

* had 
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had made some attempts this wly with applause. 
He was an excellent judge of humanity ; and so good 
an historian, that in familiar di^ourse he would talk 
over the most memorable facts in antiquity, the lives, 
actions, and characters, of celebrated men, with 
amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly 
read and digested Thuanus's works, so he was able 
to copy after him ; and his talent in this kind was 
so well known and allowed, that he had been singled 
out by some great men to write a history, which it 
was for their interest to have done with the utmost 
art and dexterity. I shall not mention for what rea- 
sons this design was dropped, though they are very 
much to Mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, and I 
^peak it before living witnesses, whilst an agreeable 
company could fix him upon a subject of useful lite- 
rature, nobody shone to greater advantage ; he seemed 
to be that Mem mius whom Lucretius speaks of : 

— Quern tn, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus. 

His works are not many, and those scattered up 
and down in Miscellanies and Collections, being 
wrested from him by his friends with great difficulty 
and reluctance. All of them together make but a 
small part of that much greater body which lies dis- 
persed in the possession of numerous acquaintance ; 
and cannot perhaps be made intire without great 
injustice to him, because few of them had his last 
hand, and the transcriber was often obliged to take 
the liberties of a friend. His condolence for the 
death of Mr. Philips is full of the noblest beauties, 
and hath done justice to the ashes .of that second 
Milton, whose writings will last as long as the 

English 
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£ngUsh language^ gatierosity^ and valour. For hiin 
Mr. Smith had contracted a perfect friendship; ^ 
passion he was mos4^ susceptible of^ and whose hcwf^ 
he looked upon as sacred and inviolable. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all 
the life^ proportion, and embellishments bestowed on 
it, which an exquisite skill, a warm imagination, and 
a cool judgment, possibly could bestow on it. Tfaue 
epique, lyrick, degiac, eveiy sort of poetry he 
touched upon (and he had touched upon a graat 
variety), was raised- to its proper height^ and th^ 
difierences between each of them observed with a 
judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules and new 
beauties placed in admirable order by each other i 
and there was a predominant fancy and spirit of his 
own infused, superior to what some draw off from 
the ancients, or from poesies here and there cujied 
out of the moderns, by a painful industry and servile 
imitation. His contrivances were adroit and mag- 
nificent; his images lively and adequate; his senti- 
ments charming and majestick * his expressions na- 
tural and bold ; his numbers various and sounding ; 
and that enameled mixture of classical wit, which, 
without redundance and affectation, sparkled through 
his writings, and were no less pertinent and agree- 
able. 

His Phaedra is a consummate tragedy, and the 
success of it was as great as the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of his friends could promise or foresee. 
The number of nights, and the common method o^ 
filling the house, are not always the surest marks of 
judging what encouragement a play meets with : 
but the generosity of all the; persons of a refined taste 

about 
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about town was remarkable on this occasion ; and it 
must not be forgotten how zealously Mr. Addisou 
espoused his interest^ with all the elegant judgment 
and diffusive good-nature for which that accomplished 
gentleman and author isso justly valued by mankind. 
But as to Phwdra^ she has certainly made a final' 
"figure under Mr. Smith's conduct, upon tiie English' 
stage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and if ghe 
excels the Greek and Latin Phcedra^ I need not say 
she surpasses the French one, though embellishai 
with whatever regular beauties and moving softness 
Racine himself could give her. 

No man had a juster notion of the difficolly of 
composing than Mr. Smith ; and he sometimes would 
create greater difficulties than he had reason to appre- 
hend. Writing with ease, what (as Mr. Wycherley 
speaiks) may be easily written, moved his indignation. 
When he was writing upon a subject, he would se- 
riously consider what Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil,, 
or Horace, if alive, would say upon that occasion, 
which whetted him to exceed himself as well as 
others. Nevertheless, he could not, or would not, 
finish several subjects he undertook ; which may be 
imputed either to the briskness of his fancy, still 
hunting after new matter, or to an occasional indo- 
lence, which spleen and lassitude brought ttpon him, 
w^hich, of all his foibles, the world was least inclined 
to forgive. That this was not owing to conceit of 
vanity, or a fulness of himself (a frailty which haft 
been imputed to no less men than Shakspeare and 
Jonson), is clear from hence; because he left his 
works to the entire disposal of his friends, whose most 
figorous censures he even courted and solicited, 

sub- 
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submitting to their animadversions^ and the freedom 
they took with them, with an unreserved and pru^ 
dent resignation. 

. I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analytically ; wherein 
.the fable, structure, and connexion, the images, lA- 

'^cidents, moral episodes, and a great variety of orna- 
ments, were so finely laid out, so well fitted to the 
rules of art, and squared so exactly to the prece-r 
dents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical eknanTits with the same conceirn with 
which curious men are affected at the sight of tli^ 
most entertaining remains and ruins of an antique 

* .figure or building* Those fragments of the learned, 
which some men have been so proud of their pains 
tn collecting, are useless rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with these embryos, 
which wanted riot spirit enough to preserve them ; 
so that I cannot, help thinking, that, if some of them 
were to come abroad, they would be as highly valued 
by the poets, as the sketches of Julio arid Titian ar« 
by the painters ; though there is nothing in them 
but a few outlines, as to the design and proportion. 
It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith had some 
defects in his conduct, which those are most apt to 
remembqi who could imitate him in nothing else. 
His freedom with himself drew severer acknowledge- 
ments from him than all the malice he ever pro^ 
voked was capable of advancing, arid he did not 
scruple to give even his niisfortunes the hard name 
of faults ; |3!}t, if the world had half his good-nature, 
all the shady parts would be entirely struck out of 
his character^ 

A man. 
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A man, who, i:inder poverty, calamitiies, and dis- 
appointments, could make so many friends, and those 
So truly valuable, must have just and noble ideas of 
the passion of friendship, in the success of which 
consisted the greatest, if not the only, happiness of 
Hlfe life. He knew very well what was due to his 
birth, though Fortune threw him short of it in every 
other circum^nce of life. He avoided making any, 
thou^ perhaps reasonable, complaints of her dis- 
pensations, under which he had honour enough to 
be easy, without touching the fevours she flung in 
his way when offered to him at a price of a m<yre 
durable reputation. He took care to have no deal- 
ings with mankind in which he could not be just; 
and he desired to be at no other expence in his pre- 
tensions than that of intrinsick merit, which was the 
only burthen and reproaoJi he ever brought upon his 
friends. He could say, as Horace did of himself, 
what I never yet saw translated : 

** Meo sum pauper in aere." 

At bis coming to town, no man was more sur- 
rounded by all those who really had or pretended to, 
wit, or more courted by the great men, who had 
tihen a power and opportunity of encouraging arts, 
and sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for 
the name of Patron in many instances, which will- 
ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith's 
character grew upon his friends by intimacy, and; 
out-went the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a . 
few sour creatures, whose obscurity is their happi- 
ness, may possibly have to the age; yet amidst a; 
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studied neglect, and total disuse of all those cere- 
monial attendances, &shionable equipments, and ex- 
terna) recommendation, which are thought necessary 
introductions into the grande monde, tins gentleman 
was so happy as still to please ; and whilst the rich, 
the gay, the noble, and honourable, saw how muA 
he excelled in wit and learning, they easily forgave 
him all other differences. Hence it was that both 
his acquaintance and retirements were his own free 
choice. What Mr. Prior observes upon a very great 
character was true of him, that most of his faults 
brought their excuse with them. 

Those who blamed him most understood him 
leasfe it being the custom of the vulgar to charge an 
excess upon the most complaisant, and to form a 
character by the morals of a few, who have some- 
times spoiled an hour or two in good company. 
Where only fortune is wanting tcr make a great 
name, that single exception can never pass upon the 
best judges and most eqiiitable observers of mankind; 
and when the time comes for the world to spare their 
pity, we may justly enlarge our demands upon them 
for their admiration. 

• Some few years before his death, he had engaged 
himself in several considerable undertakings; in all 
which he had prepared the world to expect mighty 
things from him. I have seen about ten sheets of 
his English Pindar, which exceeded any thing of 
that kind I could ever hope for in our own language. 
He had drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lady 
Jane Grey, and had gone through several scenes of 
it. But he could not well have bequeathed that work 
tQ better hands than where, I hear, it is at present 

lodged ; 
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lodged ; and tlie bare mention of two sudi names 
tossy justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient 
to make tt» town an agreeable invitation.. 

Hie greatest and noblest undertaking was L(m- | 
ginusk He had fii^^hed an entire translation of the i 
Skblime, which he sent to the reverend Mn Richard 
Parker, a friend of his, bte of Merton College, an 
exact critick in the Greek tongue, from whom it 
eame to my har^. The French version of Monsieur 
Boileau, though truly valuable, was far short of it. 
He proposed a large addition to this work, of notes 
and observations of his own, with an entire system of 
the Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
Tfwughi^ Diction, and Figure. I saw the last of these 
perfect, and in a fair copy, in which he Skewed pro- 
digious judgment and reading ; and particularly 
had reformed the Art of Rhetorick, by reducing that 
vast and confused heap of terms, with which a long 
succession of pedants had encumbered the world, to . 
a very nirrow compass, comprehending all that was 
useful and ornamental in poetry. Under each head 
and chapter, he intended to make remarks upon all 
the atlcients and modems, the Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian poets, and to note 
their several beauties and defects. 

What r^ains of his works is left, as I am in- 
formed, in the hands of men of worth and judg- 
ment, who loved him. It cannot be supposed they 
would suppress any thing that was his, but out of 
respect to his memory, and for want of proper |iands 
to finish what so great a genius had begun. 
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SUGH is the declamation of Oldisworth, Written 
while his admiration was yet fresh, and his kindness 
warm; and therefore such as, without any criminal 
purpose of deceiving, shews a strong desire to make 
the most of all favourable trut|t. I cannot much 
commend the performance* The praise is often in- 
distinct, and the sentences are loaded with words of 
more pomp than use. There is little, however, that 
can be contradicted, even when a plainer tale comes 
to be told. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of 
Smith, was bom at Handley, the seat of the Lech- 
meres, in Worcestershire, The year of -his birth 
is uncertain *. 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to 
have been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those 
youth long at school, of whom he had formed the 
highest expectations. Smith took his master's degree 
on the 8th of July, 1696 ; he therefore was probably 
admitted into the university in 1689, when we may 
suppose him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was 
such as has been told ; but the indecency and licen- 
tiousness of his behaviour drew upon him, Dec* 
24, 1694, while he was yet only Bachefcr, a public 
admonition, entered upon record, in order to his ex- 
pulsion. Of this reproof the effect is not known* 
He was probably less notorious. At Oxford, as we 
all know, much will be forgiven to literary merit) 

* By bis epitaph he appears to have been 4? years old when 
he died. He was consecjuentiy bom in the year 1663. R. 
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and of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence by 
his excellent ode on the death of the great Orien- 
talist^ Dr. Pocock, who died in 1691, and whose 
praise must have been written by Smith when he 
had been but two years in the university. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the 
Musas AngUcanWy though perhaps some objections 
may be made to its Latinity, is by far the best Ly- 
rick composition in that collection : nor do I know 
where to find it equalled among the modem writers. 
It expresses, with great felicity, images not classical 
in classical diction : its digressions and returns have 
been deservedly recommended by Trapp as models 
for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley : 

Testitur hinc tot sermo colorib^* 

Quot tu, Pococki, dissimilis tui 
Orator effers, quot vicissim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. 

I will not commend the figure which makes the 
orator profiounce the colours^ or give to colours me- 
mory and delight. I quole it, however, as an imi- 
tation o%these lines : . • 

§ 
So many languages he had in store, 
That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the 
fire of his youth, is compared to ^tna flaming 
through the snow, which Smith has used with great 
pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance. 

Vol. X. C He 
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He proceeded to take his degree of Master of Arte, 
July 8, 1696. Of the exercises which he per- 
formed on that occasion^ I have not heard any thing 
memorable. 

As his years advanced^ he advanced ia reputation ; 
for he continued to cultivate his mk^d, though he 
did not amend his irregularities : by which he gave 
so much offencej that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and 
Chapter declared " (tie place of Mr. Snciith void, he 
" having been convicted of riotous behaviour in the 
^^ house of Mr. Cole, an apothecary : b^t it was re- 
" ferred to the Dean when and uppi^ what occasion 
" the sentence should be put in execution." 

Thus tenderly was he treated: the governors of 
his college could hardly keep him, and yet wished 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance 
of decency : in his own phrase, he whitened himself, 
having a desire to obtain the censorship, an office of 
honour and some profit in the collie ; but, when 
the election came, the preference wac given to Mr. 
Foulkes, his junior : the same, I suppose, that joined 
with Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenes. 
The censor is a tutor ; and it was not thought proper 
to trust the superinjtendance of others to a^an who 
took so little care of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and 
his wit against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he 
considered as the opponent of his claim. Of his 
lampoon upon him, I once heard a single line too 
gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford 
was unwilling to lose him : he was endured^ with 

all 
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• . mil his pranks and his vices^ two years longer ; but 

• on Dec. 20, 1705, i^t the instance of all the canons^ 
I the sentence declared five years before^ was put in 

execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender ; 
for one of his, friends, from whonl I learned much 
of his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he associated 
I himself with the Whigs, whether because they were 

! in power, or because the Tories had expelled him, 

or because he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps 
be doubted. ||Ie was, however, caressed by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, and was 
supported by the liberality of those who delighted 
in his conversatign. * 

There was once ^ design, hinted at by Oldisworth, 
to have made him useful. One evening, as he was 
sitting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter ^ and, having staid some time below, 
came up thoughtfuL After a pause, said he to his 
friend, " He that wanted me below was Addison^ 
" whose business was to tell me that a History of 
" the Revolution was intended, and to propose that 
*^ I should pndertake it. I said, * What shall I do 
" with 4^e character of Lord Sunderland ?'. and 
^^ Addison immediately returned, • ^ When, Rag, 

• " were you drunk last ?^ and went away/' 

I' Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford 

by his negligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark of 
Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of 
Smith. 
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Sueh scruples triight debar him from somepr6- 
fitable employments ; but, as they could not deprive 
him ofnxty real esteem, they left him many friends; 
and no man was ever better introduced to the theatite 
than he, who, in that violent coniBiict of parties, had 
a Prologue and Epilogue from the first wits on either 
side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
diflferent courses. His play pleased the criticks, and 
the criticks only. It was, as Addison has recorded, 
hardly heard the third night. Smith had indeed 
trusted entirely to his merit, had ensued no band of 
applauders, nor used any artifice to force success, a^d 
found that native excellence was not sufilicient for its 
own support. 

The play, however, was bought' by Lintot, who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas^ the current 
rate, to sixty ; and Halifax, the general patron, ac- 
cepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept him 
from writing the dedication till Lintot, after fruit- 
less importunity, gave notice that he would publish 
d:he play without it. Now, therefore, it was written ; 
and Halifax expected the author with his book, and 
had prepared to reward him with a place of three 
hun^rea pounds.a-year. Smith, by pride, or caprice, 
or indolence, orlbashfulness, neglected to attend him^ 
though doubtless warned and pressed by his friends, 
and at last missed his reward by not going to 
solicit it. 1^ 

Addison has, in the , Spectator, mentioned the 
neglect of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful'to the nation, 
and imputes it to the fondness for operas then pre- 
vailing. The authority of Addison is great; yet 

the 
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Xh^ voice of the people^ when to please the people is 
the purpose^ deserves regard. In this question, I 
cannot but think the people in the right. The fable 
is m3rthological3 a story which we are accustomed 
to reject^as false ; and the manners are so distant 
from our own, that we know them not from sym- 
pathy, but by study : tl^ ignorant do not understand 
the action ; the learned reject it as a school-boy's 
tale ; incredulus odu What I cannot for a moment 
believe, I cannot for a moment behold with interest 
or anxiety. The sentiments thus remote from life 
are removed yet further by the diction, which is too 
luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envelopes 
the thoughts rather than displays them. It is a 
scholar's play, such as may please the reader rather 
than the spectator ; the work of a vigorous and de- 
gant mind, accustomed to please itself with its own 
conceptions, but of little acquaintance with the 
course of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had 
once a design to have written the ti'agedy of Phcedra ; 
but was convinced that the action was too mytho* 
logical. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Phwdfa^ 
di^ John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of 
Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, which 
justice must place among the best elegies which our 
language can shew, an elegant mixture of fondness 
and admiration, o£ dignity and softness. There are 
some passages too ludicrous ; but every human per*- 
formance has its faults. 

This el^y it was the mode among his friends to 
purchase for a guinea ; and, as bis acquaintance was^ 
numerous, it was a very profitable po^m. 

Of 
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Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldisworth, I hi^e 
never otherwise heard. His Longinushe intended 
to accompany with some illustrations, and had se- 
lected his instances of the false Sublime from the 
works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the Stage, 
with the story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely 
that his experience of the inefficacy and incredi- 
bility of a mythological tale might determine him 
to choose an action from English History, at no 
great distance from our own times, which was to end 
in a real event, produced by the operation of known 
characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the understanding, for 
which Smith was unquestionably qualified, or for 
moving the passions, in which I suspect him to have 
had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, 
he declared that a few months would complete his 
design ; and, that he might pursue his work with less 
frequent avocations, he was, in June, 17 10, invited 
by Mr. George Ducket to his house at Gartham, in 
Wiltshire. Here he found such opportueities of 
indulgence as did not much forward his studies, and 
particularly some strong ale, too delicious to be re- . 
sisted. He ate and drank till he found himself 
plethorick : and then, resolving to ease himself by 
evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neigh- 
bourhood a prescription of a purge so forcible, that 
the apothecary thought it hia^ duty to delay it till he 
had given notice of its danger. Smith, not pleased 
with the contradiction of a shopman, and boastful 
of his own knowledge, treated the notice with rude 

contempt, 
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^sontempt^ and swallowed his own medicine, which, 
in July, 1710, brought him to the grave. He was 
buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards, Ducket communicated to 
Oldqjjixon, the historian, an. account pretended to 
have been received from Smith, that Clarendon's 
History was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, 
Smalridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was 
employed to forge and insert the alterations. 

This story was publishecj triumphantly bj^ Old- 
mixon, and may be supposed to have been eagerly 
received; but its progress was soon checked; for, 
finding its way into the Journal of Trevoux, it fell 
under the eye of Atterbury, then an exile in France, 
who immediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particular, that he never in his whole life 
had once spoken to Smith * ; his company being, 
as must be inferred, no(; accepted by those who at- 
tended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted 
by Ij)r. Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for litera- 
turt^; apd, though not of the sanle party with 
Aldrich and Atterbury, too studious of truth to leave 
them burthetied with a false charge. The testi- 
monies which he has coltected have convinced man- 
kind that either Smith or Ducket was guilty of 
wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of 
Smith's life which, with more honour to his name, 
might have been concealed. 

* See Bishop Atterhury's' Epistolary Correspondence, 1799, 
vol. III. pp. 126, 133. In* the same work, vol. I. p.. 325, it ap- 
pears that Smith was at one time suspected by Atterbury to liave 
been the author of the " Tale of a Tub." N. 
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Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a 
itian of such estimation among his companions^ that 
the <^ual censures or praises whidh he dropped in 
conversation were considered^ like those of Scaliger^ 
as worthy of preservation. « 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism^ 
and by a cursory glance over a new .composition 
would exactly tell all its &ults and beauties* 

He was remarkable for the power ^{ reading with 
great rapidity, and of netaining, with great fidelity, 
what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present ques- 
tion required ; and, when his friends expressed their 
wondel* at his acquisitions, made in a state of appa- 
rent negligence and drunkenness, he never discovered 
his hours of reading or method of study, but in* 
volved himself in affected silence, and fed his own 
vanity with their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed : 
if any thought or image was presented to his mind, 
that he could use or improve, he did not suffer it to 
be lost ; but, amidst the jollity of a tavern, or in \he 
warmth of conversation, very diligently committed 
it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of 
hints for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when 
they were put into bis hands, could make, as he says, 
very little use, but which the collector considered as 
a valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life con- 
nected him with the licentious ^nd dissolute; and 
he affected the airs and gaiety of a man of plea-^ 
mre ; but his dress was always deficient ; scholastick 

cloudiness 
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-cbudin^ still hung about him ; and his merriment * 
was sure to produce the scorn of his companions* 

With all his carelessness and all his viees^ he was 
0ne of the murmurers at Fortune ; and wondered 
why he was suffered to be poor, when Addison was 
.caressed and preferred ; nor would a very little have 
-contented him ; for he estimMed his wants at six 
hundred pounds a year. 

In his cour A of reading, it was particular that he 
had diligently perused, and accurately remembered^ 
the old romances of knight-errantry. 

He Imd a high opinion of bis own merit, and was 
something contemptuous in his treatment of those 
whom he considered as not qualified to oppose or 
contradict him. He had many frailties ; yet it can?- 
not but be supposed that he had great merits who 
could obtain to the same play a prologue from Addi- 
«on, ^nd an epilogue from Prior ; and who could 
have at once the patronage of Halifax^ and the praise 
of Oldisworth. 

For the power qf communicating these minute 
memorials^ I am indebted to my conversation with 
Gilbert Walmsley, late r^strar of the ecclesiastical 
court of Lichfield, who' was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket ; and declared, that, if the tale 
concerning Clarendon were forged, he should sus- 
pect Ducket of the felsehopd ; ^^ for Rag was 9. mail 
" of great veracity.*' 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my 
mind, let me indulge myself in the remembrance. 
I knew him very early ; he was one of the first 
friends that literature procui'ed me, and I hope that 

at 
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at least my gratitude made m<B worthy of his no- 
tice. 

He was of an advanced age^ and I was only not a 
hoy; yBt he never received my notions with con- 
tempt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party ; yet difference of opinion 
did not keep us apart. I honoured him^ and he en- 
dured me. 

He had mingled with the gay wdlld without ex- 
^emption from its vices or its follies, but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind ; his belief of 
Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his 
principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
V quaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such was his amplitude of learning,' and 
such his copiousness of communication, that it may 
be doubted whether a day now passes in which I 
have not some advantage from his friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructive hours, with companions such as are not 
often found ; with on^who has lengtliened, and one 
who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whose skill 
in Physick will be long remembered ; and with 
David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
this character of our common friend : but what are 
the hopes of man ! I am disappointed by that stroke 
of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, 
and impoverished the publick stock of harmless 
pleasure. 

In 
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In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous 
Analysis of Pocockius : 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

' [Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.] 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in 
lucem proferre l^ctenus distuli, judicii tui acumen 
subveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquan- 
do oden banc ad te mitto sublimem, teneram; flebi- 
lem, suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis va« 
caret) scripsisset Gastrellus : adeo scilicet sublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere 
velis. Cujus elegantiam . ut melius inspicias, ver- 
suum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. 1™^ 
versus de doubus praeliis decantatis. 2^^ & 3"* de 
Lotharingio, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, 
Mbstibus, & Asia. 4*"« & 5*"" de catenis, subdibus, 
uncis, draconibus, tigribus & crocodilis. (f"% 7^, S'", 
9"», de Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & quodam 
domi suae peregrino. 10"% aliquid de quodam Po- 
cockio. 1 1^^, 12"», de Syria, Solyma. 13^, 14"*, de 
Hosea, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde sene. 
15% 1 6"% de ^tna, & quorifcdo ^aStna Pocockio 
fit ^alde similis. 17^% 18^, de tuba, astro, umbra, 
flam mis, rotis, Pocockio i^n neglecto. Gaetera de 
Christianis, Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & gra- 
vissima agrorum melancholia ; de Gaesare, Flacco *, 
Nestore, & miserando juvenis cujusdam florentissimi 
fato, anno aetatis suae centesimo praematur^ abrepti. 
Quae omnia cum accurate expenderis, necesse est ut 

* Pro Flacco, animo paulo attentiore, scripsisBcxn Marone. 

oden 
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oden hanc meam admiranda plan^ varietate conslare 
fatearis. Subito ad Batavos proficiscor, lauro ab 
illis donandus. Prius vero Pembrochienses voco ad 
certamen Poeticum. Vale. 

Illustrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. SMITH. 
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Op Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find few me- 
morials. He was bred at Westminster * and Cani- 
bridge ; and Jacob relates^ that he was some time 
tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears Irom his writings to have been not ill 
ijgiialified for poetical compositions ; and being con- 
scious of his powers, when he left the university, he 
enlisted himself among the wits. He was the familiar 
friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other 
popular names, in the translations of Ovid and Ju- 
venal. In his Review^ though unfinished, are some 
vigorous lines* His poems are net below mediocrity ; 
nor have I found much in them to be piaised ^. » 

* He was admitted there in ft70 ; was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1675} imd took his master's degree in 
1682. N. 

-f They make a part of a volume published by Tonson in 8vp. 
1717> containing the Poems of the eiarl of Roscommon, and the 
duke of Buckingham's Essay oaPoetry \ but w«re first published 
in Bryden's Mis^Uany^ as were most, if not all^ of the poems 
In that collection. H. 
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With the wit he seems to have shared the disso* 
luteness of the times ; for some of his compositions ' 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days^ when he published those Sermons 
which Felton has commended. 

. Perhaps, Uke some other foolish young men^ he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when he 
that would be thought a Wit was afraid to say his 
prayers ; and whatever might have been bad in the 
first part of his life, was s^jr^ly condemned and re- 
formed by his better judgment. " 
* In 1683, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow of 
Trinity CoUegc in, Cambridge, he wrote a poem on 
the 'marriage of the Lady Anne with George Prince 
of Denmark. 

He then took orders * ; and, being made preben- 
dary of Gloucester, became a proctor in convocation 
for that church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of Win* 
Chester to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxford- 
shire,, which he enjoyed but a few months. On 
February 10, 1710-II, having returned from an en- 
tertainment, he was found dead the next morning. 
His death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 

* He was presented to the rectory of Blaby in Leicestershire 
in 1687-8 ; and obtained a prebend at Gloucester in 1688. N. 
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William king was bom in London in 16^3 ; 
the son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was 
allied to the family of Clarendon. 

From Westminster-schooli where he wa» a scholar 
on the foundation under the care of Dr. Busby, he 
was at eighteen elected tb Christ-church, in 16S1 ; 
where, be is said to have prosecuted his studies with 
so much intenseness and activity, that before he 
was eight years standing he had read over, and made 
remarks upon, twenty-two thousand odd hundred 
books and manuscripts *. The books were certainly 
not very long, the manuscripts not very difficult, nor 
the remarks very large ; for the calculator will find 
that he dispatched seven a day for every day of his 
eight years ; with a remnant that more than satisfies 
most other students. He took his degree in the 
most expensive manner, as a grand compounder ; 
whence it is inferred that he inherited a considerable 
fortune. 

* This appears by Us '' AdTenaiia/'. printed in his works, 
•dit 1776> 3 vols. C. 

In 
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In 1688, the Bame year in which he was made 
master of arts, he pubHshed a confutation of Va- 
rillas's account of Wickliffe ; and, engaging in the 
study of the Civil Law, became doctor in 169^, and 
wa% admitted advocate at Doctors Commons. 

He had already made some translations from ^he 
French, and written some humourous and satirical 
pieces; when, in 1694, Molesworth published his 
Account of Denmark, in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with gfSat contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of insinuating thSke wild principles, 
by which he supposes liberty to be established, and 
by which his Adversaries suspect that all subordi* 
nation and government is endangered. 

This book ofiended Prince George; and the^ 
Danish minister presented a memorial against it. 
The principles of itiuauthor did not please Dr. King ; 
and therefore he undertook to confute part, and 
laugh at £he rest. The controversy is now foi^tten : 
and books of this kind seldom live long, when in- 
terest and resentment have ceased. 

In 1697, he mingled in the controversy between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried 
what Wit could perform in opposition to Learning, 
on a question which Learning only could decide. 

In 1699, was published by him A Journey to 
Londo7t, after the method of Dr. Martin Lister, 
who had puUi^ied A Journey to Paris, And, in 
1700, he satirised the Royal Society, at least Sir 
Hans Sloane their president, in two dialogues, inti* 
luled The Transactioner. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts 
of civil and canon law, he did not love his pro^ 

fession. 
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fession, nor indeed any kind of business which in- . 
terrupted his voluptuary dreams, or forced him to 
rouse from that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
maintained by his judgments in the courts of Dele- 
galies^ and raised very high by the address and know- 
ledge which he discovered in 1700, when, he de- 
fended the earl of Anglesea against his lady, after- 
wards dutchess of Buckinghamshire, who sued for a 
divorce, and obtained ii^ 

The expence of his pleasures, and neglect of busi- 
ness, had now lessened his revenues ; and he was 
willing to accept of a settlement in 4reland, where, 
about 1702, he was made judge of the admiralty, 
commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the records 
in Bermingham's tower, and vicar-general te Dr. 
Marsh, the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not stretch out his hand to take it 
King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless as 
himself, in Upton, one of the judges, who had a 
pleasant house called Mountown, near Dublin, to 
which King frequently retired ; delighting to neglect 
his interest, forget his cares, and desert his duty. 

Here he wrote Mully of Mountown^ a poem ; by 
which, though fanciful readers in the pride of saga- 
city have given it a poetical interpretation, was 
meant originally no more than it expressed, as it 
was dictated only by the author's delight in the quiet 
of Mountown. 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was sent to govern 
Ireland, King returned to London, with his poverty. 

Vol. X. D his 
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hk idleh^s^ ftiid his wit ; and pvibli^ed some essays^ 
called Useful Transactiom. His Voyiige to *Ae 
iKkmd of Cajamai is particularly commended. He 
then wrote the Art cf Love, a poem remaifcable, 
notwithstanding its title, for purity of sentiment; 
and' in 1709 imitated Horace in an Art of Cookery^ 
which he published^ with some letters, to Dr. Lister. 

In 17 10, he appeared as a lover of the Church, 
on the side of Sachevereli ; and was. supposed to 
have concurred at least in. the projeetioa of 'FJie 
Eaiaminer. His eyes were open to alt the opei»tions 
of Whiggi^m ; and he bestowed some sttictu-res 
upon Dr. Kennett's adulatory sermon at the &nera{ 
of die duke of Devonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Gods, a book oem^ 
posed for schools^ was written by him in 1710. 
The work is useful ; but might have bea:i produced 
without the powers of King. The same year, he" 
published Rufmus, an historical essay ; and a poem, 
intendM to dispose the Nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough and \m 
adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put 
into his power. He was, without the trouble of at- 
tendance, or the • mortification of a request, made 
gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of 
tl»>e same party, brought him the key of the gaicet*- 
teer's office. He was now again placed in a pro^ad)le 
employment, and again threw the ben^t away. 
An Act of Insolvency made his business at that time 
particularly troublesome; and he would not wait till 
})iirry should be at an end, but impatiently resigned 

it. 
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it^ and retailed to hU wonted indigence and amuie^ 
mentB* 

One of bis amusemente at Lambeth, where he re^ 
aided, was to mortify Dr. Tenison, the archbishops 
by a publiek festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk 
to Hiil ; an event with which Tenison's political bi- 
gotry did not sufier him to -be delisted. King was 
resolved to counteract his sullenness, and at the ex* 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the neighbour* 
hood with honest merriment. 

In the autumn of 17 12, his health declined; he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-day* 
Though his life had not been without irregularity, 
his principles were pure and orthodox, and his death 
waf pious. 

After this relation it wiH be naturally supposed 
thsst his poems wwe rather the amusements of idle^ 
aess tjian efforts of study ; that he endeavoured ra* 
ther to divert than astcmish; that his thoughts neU 
domMpkedto sublimity ; and that, if his vorse w^ 
easy and his ims^s iamiliar, he attained what h^ 
desired^ His purpose is to be merry ; but perhap9> 
to^enjoy hie mirth, it may be somistim^ nece^ary 
to think well of his c^inioaf» ^. 

* J)lr. J<dtfiaon^i|i^peai^ to liave loade.bvil: little use of the Life 
wof Dr. Ki?(g, prefixed to bis '* Works, in 3 yols/' 1776 5 to whiqh 
iLioay not be in^iertinent to refer the reader. His talent for 
humoiir ought to be jiraisecl - in the highest terms. Id that, 9t 
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Thomas sprat was bom in 1636, at Talla- 
ton in Devonshire, the son of a clergyman; and 
having been educated, as he tells of himself, not 
. at Westminster or Eton, but at a little school by the 
church-yard side, became a commoner of Wadham 
College in Oxford in 1651 ; and, being chosen scho- 
lar next year, proceeded through the usual academic 
cat course; and, in 1657, became master of arts». 
He obtained a fellowship, and commenced poet. 
. In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was 
published, with those of Dryden and Waller. In 
his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, he appears a very 
willing ^nd liberal encomiast, both of the living and 
the dead. He implores his patron's excuse of his 
verses, both as fallings " so infinitely below the full 
^' and sublime genius of that excellent poet who, 
*^ made this way of writing free of our nation,** and 
being " so little equal and proportioned to the re- 
" nown of a prince on whom they were written ; 
5^ such great actions 'and lives deserving to be the 
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^ subject of the noblest pens and most divine phan^ . 
^' sies." He proceeds : " Having so long experi- 
" enced your care and indulgence, and been formed, 
" as it were, by your own hands^ not to entitle you 
^^ to any thing which my meanness produces would: 
" be not only injustice, but sacrilege." 

He published, the same year, a poem on the 
Plague of Athens ; a subject of which it is not easy 
to say what could recommend it. To these he 
added afterwards a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Restoration he took orders, and by 
Cowley's recommendation was maide chaplain to the 
duke of Buckingham, whom he is said to have 
helped in writing the Rehearsal. He was likewise 
chaplain to the king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose 
house began those philosophical conferences and en- 
quiries which in time produced the Royal Society, 
he was consequently engaged in the same studies^ 
and became one of the fellows : and when, after, 
their incorporation,, something seemed necessary to 
reconcile the publick to the new institution, he un- 
dertook to write its history, which he published in 
l66j. This is one of the few books which selection 
of sentiment and elegance of diction have been able 
to preserve, though written upon a subject flux and 
transitory. The History of the Royal Society is now 
read, not with the wish to know what they were 
then doing, but how their Transactions are exhibited 
by Sprat. 

In the next year he published Observations on 
Sorbiere's Voyage into England^ in U Letter to 

Mr. 
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Mf'. Wk'm. "Ellis t« ft work not ill^peifdraMxl ; i^^ 
periififft tewfirded witii at least itt foil fMbportiotr of 
ptiake. 

i& 1098) h6 fmblished Cowt^'s Latin poems, and 
]^i«fl«ed iff Latin the Life of the Author ; which he 
afterwards amplified, and placed befoire Cowlef's 
English W5rici, which wwe by will committed to 
his car^. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. 
in iSffS, h* became a prebendary of Westminster, 
and had lAerwards tlie church of St. Margaret, ad* 
joining to the Abbey. H^ was, in I08o, made canon 
of Windsor; in I683, dean of Westminster; and, 
in 1084, bishop of Kochester. 

The Court having thus a claim to his diligence and 
gratitude, he ilras required to write the History of the 
Rye^house Plot; and, in 1685, published ^ #rue 
Account and Declaration of the horrid Compirat^ 
against the late King, his present Majesty, and the 
present Government; aperformance which bethought 
^nvenient, after the Rerolution, to extenuate and 
eitcuse. 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to the king, 
he was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, the year 
afterwards, received the last proof of his master s con- 
fidence, by being appointed one of the commissioners 
for ecclesiastical affairs. On the critical day, when the 
Declaration distinguished the true sons of theChurch 
of England, he stood neuter, and permitted it to be 
read at Westminster ; but pressed none to violate 
his conscience ; and, when the bishop of London was 
brought befbre them^ gave his voice in his favour. 

Thus 
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Thus far he sufiered intenert or obedience to carry 
him ; but further he refused to go. When he fou^4 
that the powers of the ecclesiastical commission were 
to be exercised against those who had refused the 
Declaration^ he wrote to the lords, and other com-* 
missioners, a formal profession of his unwillingness 
to exercise that authority any longer, and withdrew 
himself from them. After they had r^ad his letter, 
they adjourned for six months^^ and scarcely ever, 
met afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be settled. Sprat was one of those 
who considered, in a conference, the great question. 
Whether the crown was vacant ? wd jpaufully spoke 
in lavpur of his old master^ 

He complied, however, with the new establish** 
pient, and was left unmolested; but, in I692, a 
9trange attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted 
of infamous crimes, and both, when the scheme was 
laid, prisoners in Newgate. These men drew up an 
Association, in which they whose names were sub- 
bribed declared their resolution to restore king 
James, to seize the princess of Orange dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet 
king James when he should land. To this they put 
the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat^s name 
was obtained by a fictitious request, to which an 
answer in his own hand was desired. His hand was 
copied so well, that he confessed it might have de-. 
ceived himself. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, being sent again with a plausible message, was 

very 
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very curious to see the house, and particularly im- 
portunate to be let into the study ; where, as i» sup- 
posed, he designed to leave the Association. This, 
however, was denied him ; and he dropped it in a 
flower-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the Privy 
Council ; and May 7, 1692, the bishop was arrested, 
and kept at a messenger's under a strict guard eleven 
days. His house was searched, and directions were 
given that the iSJower-pots should be inspected. The 
messengers, however, missed the room in which the 
paper was left. Blackhead went therefore a third 
time ; and finding his paper where he had left it, 
brought it away. 

The bishop, having been enlarged, was, on June 
the lOth and 13th, examined again before the Privy 
Council, and confronted with. his accusers. Young 
persisted, with the most obdurate impudence, against 
the strongest evidence ; but the resolution of Black- 
head by degrees gave way. There remained at last 
no doubt of the bishop's innocence, who, with great 
prudence and diligence, traced the progress, and 
detected the characters of the two informers, and 
published an account of his own examination and 
deliverance ; which made such an impression upon 
him, that he commemorated it through life by k 
yearly day of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had 
contrived an accusation which they must know them- 
selves utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise 
of his fiinction. When the cause of Sacheverell put 
the publick in commotion, he honestly appeared 

among 
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timong the friends of the Church. He lived to his 
seventy-ninth year, and died May 20, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but 
he and Burnet were old rivals. On some publick 
occasion they both preached before the House of 
Commons. There prevailed in those days an in- 
decent custom : when the preacher touched any fa- 
vourite topick in a manner that delighted his au- 
dience, their approbation was expressed by a loud 
hunty continued in proportion to their zeal or plea- 
sure. When Burnet preached, part of his congrega- 
tion hummed so loudly and so long, that he sat down 
to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handker- 
chief. When Sprat preached, he likewise was ho- 
noured with the like animating hum; but he stretched 
out his hand to the congregation, and cried, " Peace, 
" peace, I pray you, peace." 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who had been no careless observei* of the pas- 
sages of those times. 

Bumefs sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for 
sedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the 
thanks of the House ; Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living from the King, which, he said, was of as 
much value as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are. 
The History of the Royal Society, Tlie Life of Cow- 
ley, The Answer to Sorbiere, The History of the 
Rye-house Plot, The Relation of his own Examina- 
tion, and a volume of Sermons. I have heard it 
observed, with great justness, that every book is of 
a different kind, and that each has its distinct and 
cl^aracteristical excellence. 

.My 
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My business is only with his poems. He con» 
sidered Cowley as a model; and supposed that, as 
he was imitated, perfection was approached. No^ 
iinngj therefore, but Pindarick liberty was to be ex- 
pected. There is in his few productions no want of 
iuch conceits as he thought excellent ; and of those 
our judgment may be settled by the first that appears 
in his praise of Cromwell, where he says, that 
Cromwell's " fame, like man, will grow white as it 
*^ grows old," 
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1 HE life of the Earl of Halifax was properly 
that of ail artful and active statesman^ employed ia 
balancing parties, contriving expedients^ and com- 
bating opposition, and exposed to the vicissitudes of 
advancement and degradation ; but, in this collect 
tion, poetical merit is the claim to attention ; and 
the account which is here to be expected may pnn 
perly be proportioned not to his influence in the 
state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was born April itf, 1661, at 
Horton, in Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. George 
Montague, a younger son of the earl of Manchester. 
He was educated first in the country, and then re- 
moved to Westminster, where, in 167 7, he was 
chosen a king*s scholar, and recommended himself 
to Busby by his felicity in extemporary epigram^. 
He contracted a very intimate friendship with Mr. 
Stepney ; and, in 1^82, when Stepney was elected at 
Cambridge, the election of Montague being not to 
proceed till the year following, he was afraid lest by 
being placed at Oxford he might be separated from 

his 
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his companion^ and therefore solicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without waiting for the advantages 
of another year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for 
he was already a school-boy of one-and-twenty. 

His relation. Dr. Montague, was then master of 
the college in which he was placed a fellow-com- 
moner, and took him under his particular care. 
Here he commenced an acquaintance with the great 
Newton, which continued through his life, and was 
at last attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of king Charles 
made such an impression on the earl of Dorset, that 
he was invited to town, and introduced by that uni- 
versal patron to the other wits. In 1687, he joined 
with Prior in the City Mouse and the Country Mouse, 
a burlesque of Dryden's Hind and Panther. He 
signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, and 
sat in the Convention. He about the same time mar- 
ried the countess dowager of Manchester, and in- 
tended to have taken orders ; but afterwards altering 
his purpose, he purchased for 1500/. the place of 
one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of 
the Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to king 
William, with this expression : " Sir, I have brought 
" a Mouse to wait on your Majesty." To which the 
king is said to have replied, " You do well to put 
" me in the way of making a Man of him ;" and 
ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds. 
This story, however current, seems to have been 
made after the event. The king's ansvver implies a 
greater acquaintance with our proveirbial and fa- 
miliar 
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miliar diction than king William could possibly have 
attained. 

In 1691, being member of the House of Com- 
mons, he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant 
the assistance of counsel in trials for high-treason ; 
and, in the midst of his speech falling into some 
confusion, was for a while silent ; but, recovering 
himself, observed, " how reasonable it was to allow 
" counsel to men called as criminals before a court 
" of justice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
" sence of that assembly could disconcert one of their 
^^ own body *." 

After this he rose fast into honours and employ- 
ments, being made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, and called to the privy-council. In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the exchequer ; and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily completed. 
In 1696 y he projected the general fund, and raised 
the credit of the exchequer ; and, after enquiry con- 
cerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it was determined 
by a vote of the Commons, that Charles Montague, 
esquire, had deserved his Majesty's favour. In 1 69 8, 
being advanced to the first commission of the treasury, 

* Mr. Reed observes, that this anecdote is related by Mr. Wal- 
pole^ in his Catalogue of Royal and l^oble Authors, of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, author of the Characteiisticks, but it appears to 
me to b^ a mistake^ if we are to understand that the words were 
spoken by Shaftesbury at this time, when he had no seat in the 
House of Commons ; nor did tjie bill pass at this time, being 
thrown out by the House of Lords. It became a law in the 7th 
William, when Hali&x and Shaftesbury both had seats. The 
editors of the Biog. Brit, adopt Mr. Walpole's story, but they are 
not speaking of this period. The story first appeared in the Life 
of Lord Halifex> published in 1715. C. 

he 
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he was i^poifited one of the tegsacy m the kisig^ 
absence ; the next year he was made auditor of tibe 
exchequer, and the year after crested baron Halifex* 
He wasj howeiner, itn^aehed by the Commons ; but 
the articles were dismissed by the Lords. 

At the accession of Queen Anne he was diamissed 
from the council; and in the first parHarmcsri: of her 
reigu was again attacked by the Commcmfiy and agaiA 
escaped by the protection of the Lovds. In 1704^ 
he wtate an answer to Bromley's speech agifcinst oc- 
eaaional conformity. He headed the £n()uiry liito 
the danger of the Church. In 1706, he proposed 
and negotiated the Union with Scotland; and when 
the ekctor of Hanover had received the Garter, after 
the act had passed for securing the Protestant Suc- 
cession, he was appointed to carry the ensigns of 
the order to the electoral court. He sat as one of 
the judges of Sacheverell; but voted for a mild 
sentence. Being now no longer in favour, he con* 
trived to obtain a writ for summoning the electoral 
prince to parliament as duke of Cambridge. 

At the queen -s death he was appointed one ol 
the regents ; and at the accession of George the 
First was made earl of Halifax, knight of the Gar^^ 
ter, and first commissioner of the treasury, with a 
grant to his nephew of the rei^rsioii of the auditor- 
ship of the exchequer. More was not to be had^ 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 19th 
of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of hi» 
lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patnm <if 
^eets, it will be readily believed that the works 
ymuld not miss of celebration* Addison b^n to 

praise 
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prftBse bim early, and was followed er ftccompanied 
by other poets ; perhaps by almost all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in his life, aad 
after bis death spoke of him. Swift with slight cen- 
sure, and Pope in the charaidter of B«ft> with acri^ 
tHon^ious contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, " fed with dedications ;** 
for Tickell affirms that no dedication was unre- 
warded. To charge all unmerited praise with the 
guilt of flattery, and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the falsehoods of his asser- 
tions, is surely to discover great ignorance of human 
nature and human life. In determinations de- 
pending not on rules, but on experience and com- 
parison, judgment is always in some degree subject 
to aflfection. Very near to admiration is the wish 
to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentence passed 
in his favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a friend that understanding which selected 
us for confidence; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgment which, instead of scattering bounty 
indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the pa- 
Iron be an author, those performances which grati*** 
tude forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose 
us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest 
adds a power always operating, though not always^ 
because not willingly, perceived. The modesty of 
praise wears gradually away ; and perhaps the pride 
of patroni^ may be in time so increased^ that modest 
praise will no longer please. 

Many 
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Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifax^ 
which he would never have known, had he no other 
attractions than those of his poetry, of which a short 
time has withered the beauties. It would now be 
esteemed no honour, by a contributor to the monthly 
bundles of verses, to be told, that, in strains either 
familiar or solemn, he sings like Montague. 
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1 HE Life of Dr. PARNELL is a task which 
1 should very willingly decline, since it has been 
lately written by Goldsmith, a man of such variety 
of powers, and such felicity of performance, that he 
always seemed to do best that which he was doing ; 
a man who had the art of being minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion ; whose 
language was copious without exuberance, exact 
without constraint, and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abstract from' his larger 
narrative ; and have this gratification from my at- 
tempt^ that it gives me an opportunity of paying due 
tribute to the memory of Goldsmith. 

To yag ygga^ Jfi 9^Aj^oiJ)a)V. 

THOMAS PARNELL was the son of a com^ 
monwealtfasman of the same name, who, at the 
Restoration^ left Congleton in Cheshire^ where the 

Vol. X, E femily 
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family had been established for several centufies^ 
and, settling in Ireland, purchased an estate, which^ 
with his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, 
ivho was bom at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the 
usual education at a grammar-school, was, at the 
age of thirteen, admitted into the College, where, 
in 1700, he became master of arts ; and was the 
same year ordained a deacon, though under the ca- 
* tionical age, by a dispensation from the bishop of 
Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest ; 
and in 1705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop of Clogher, con-" 
ferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
About the same year he married Mrs. Anne Min- 
chin, an amiable lady, by whom he had two sons, 
who died young, and a daughter who long survived 
him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of queen 
Anne's reign, Parnellwas persuaded to change his 
party^ not without much censirfe from those whom 
he forsook, and was received by the new ministry as 
a valuable reinforcement. When the earl of Oxford 
was told that Dr. Parnell waited among the crowd ' 
in the outer room, he went by the persuasion of 
Swift, with his treasurer s staff in his hand, to en- 
quire for him, and to bid him welcome; and, as 
may be inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted 
him as a favourite companion to his convivial hours, 
but, as it seems often to have happened in those 
times to the favourites of the Great, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which, however^ was in nio great 
need of improvement* 

Parnell, • 
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Parnell, who did not want ambition or vanity. 
Was desirous to make ^himself conspicuous, and to 
show how worthy he was of high preferment. As 
he thought himself qualified to become a popular 
preacher, he displayed his elocution with great suc- 
cess in the pulpits of London ; but the queen's death 
putting an end to his expectations, abated his dili- 
gence ; and Pope represents him as falling from that 
time into intemperance of wine. That in his latter 
life he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not de- 
nied ; but I have heard it imputed to a cause more 
likely to obtain forgiveness from mankind, the un- 
timely death of a darling son ; or, as others tell, the 
loss of his wife, who died (1712) in the midst of 
his expectations. 

He was now to derive every future addition to his 
preferments from his personal interest with his pri- 
vate friends, and he was not long unregarded. He 
was warmly recommended by Swift to Archbishop 
King^ who gave him a prebend in 17 13 ; and in 
May 1716 presented him to the vicarage of Finglajss 
in the diocese of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds 
a year. Such notice from such a man inclines me to 
believe, that the vice of which he has been accused 
was not gross, or not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not last long. His end, 
whatever was its cause, was now approaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment little n?ore than a year ; for 
in July 1717, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at 
Chester on his way to Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who 

lake delight in writing. He contributed to the pa- 

* pers of that time^ and probably published more than 
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he owned. He left many com|>ositiohs behind hita, 
of which Pope selected those which he thought best^ 
and dedicated them to the Earl of Oxford. Of these 
Goldsiriith has given an opinion, knd his criticism it 
is seldom safe to contradict* He bestows just pr^se 
upon TTie Rise bf tVoman, The Fairy Tale, and the 
Pervigilium Veneris \ but has very pi'operly re- 
marked, that in The Battle of Mice and Frogs, the 
Greek names have not in English their original efiect. 

He tells us, that The Bookworm is translated from 
Beza ; but he should have added, with modern ap- 
plications : and, when he discovers that Gay Bacchus 
is translated from Augurelliis, he ought to have re- 
marked that the latter part is purely Parnell's; An- 
other poem. When Spring co?nes on, is, he says, taken 
from the French. I would add, that the description 
of Barrenness, iii his verses to Pope, was borrowed 
from Secundus ; but lately searching for the passage^ 
which I had formerly read, I could ilot find it. The 
Night-piece on Death is indirectly preferred by Gold-^ 
smith to Gray's Church-yard; but, in my opinion, 
Gray has the advantage of dignity^ variety, and ori- 
ginality of sentiment. He observes, that the story of 
The Hermit is in More's Dialogues and HoweirsXtet-^ 
ters, and supposes it to have been originally Arabian. 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy 
to the old Beauty, which is perhaps the meanest ; 
nor of the Allegory on Man, the happiest of Parnell's 
performances. The hint of the Hymn to Contentment 
I suspect to have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Parnell is not great extent 
of comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little 
that appear;^, still less is his own. His 'praise musi 
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be derived from the easy sweetness of his diction : in 
his verses there is. more happiness than pains ; he is 
sprightly without effort, and always delights, though 
he never ravishes ; every thing is proper, yet every 
thing seems casual. If there is some appearance of 
elaboration in Th^ Hejrmit^ the.parrative, as it is less 
airy, is less plea&ihg*. Of his other compositions it 
is impossible to say whether they are the productions 
of Nature, so excellent as not to want the help of 
Art, or of Art so refined as to resemble Nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published 
by Pope. Of the laige appendages which I fiijd in 
the test edition, I can only say, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever enquired whither 
they are going. They stand upon thje faith of tt^e. 
pompiler^, 

* Dr. WattQU^ asjui, *' I^ tta^ wh^t ?^' C. 
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OAMUEL GARTH was of a good &mily in 
Yorkshire, and from somQ school in his own country ~ 
became 2^ student at Peter-house in Cambridge, where 
he resided till he became doctor of physick on July 
the 7 th, 1691. He was examined before the Col- 
lege at London on March the 12th, 169 1-2, and 
admitted fellow June 26tb, 1693. He was soon so 
much distinguished by his conversation and accom- 
plishments, as to obtain very extensive practice; 
and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, 
had the favour and confidence of one party, as Rad*- 
cliflfe had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; 
and it is just to suppose that his desire of helping 
the helpless disposed him to so much zeal for the 
Dispensary ; an undertaking of which some account, 
however short, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physi- 
cians have had more learning than the other facul^ 
ties, I will not stay to enquire ; but, I believe, every 
man has found in physicians great liberality and dig- , 
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mty of sentiment, very prompt effusion of benefi- 
cence, and willingnej5.s to exert a lucrative art where 
there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this cha- 
racter, the College of Physicians, in July l687,pubt^ 
li^hed an edict, requiring all the fellows, candidates, 
and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to the neigh- 
bouring poor. 

This edict was sent to the court of aldermen ; ancj, 
a question being made to whom the appellatiop of 
the poor should be extended, the College answered, 
that it should be sufficient to bring a testimonial 
fi-om the clergyman officiating in the parish where 
the patient resided. 

After a year's experience, the physicians found 
their charity frustratecl by some malignant opposition, 
and made to a great degree vain by the high p^-ice 
ofphysick; they therefore voted, in August 1688, 
that thfB Ij^bpratory of the College should be accom- 
modated to the preparation pf medicines, and an- 
other room prepared for thejr reception ; and that the 
contributors tatheexpence should manage the charity. 
It was now expected, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines ; 
but they took another course. Thii^king the whole 
design pernicious to their interest, they endeavoured 
to raise a faction against it in the College, and found 
some pl^ysicians mean enough to solicit their patron- 
age, by betraying to them the counsels of the Col- 
lege. TTie greater part, however, enforced by a new 
edict, in 1694, the former order of 16S7, and sent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a 
committee to treat with the College, and settle the 
. mode of administering the charity. 

It 
. \ 
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It was desired by the aldermen^ that the tejstimo** 
liials of churchwardens and overseers sliould be ad-: 
mitted ; arid that all hired servants, and all appren-, 
tices to handicraftsmen, should be considered as jpoor.^ 
This likewise was granted by the College. 

It was then considered who should distribute the, 
medicines, and who should settle their prices. The, 
physicians procured some apothecaries to undertake, 
the dispensation, and offered that the Warden and 
company of the apothecaries should adjust the price. 
This offer was rejected ; and the apothecaries who 
had engaged to assist the charity were considered as 
traitors to the company, threatened with the imposi- 
tion of troublesome offices, and deterred from the 
performance of their engagements. The apotheca- 
ries ventured upon publick opposition, and presented 
a'kind of remonstrance against the design to the comr 
mittee of the city, which the physicians condescended 
to confute ; and at least the traders seein to have 
prevailed among the sons of trade ; for the proposal 
of the College having been considered, a paper^ of 
approbation was drawiv up, but postponed and for- 
gotten. 

The physicians still persisted ; and in 1696 a sub- 
scription was raised by themselves, according to an 
agreement prefixed to The Dispemary. The poor 
were, for a time, supplied vvith medicines ; for how 
long a time, I knbw not. The medicinal charity, 
like others, began with ardour, but soon remitted^ 
and at last died gradually away. 

About the time of the subscription begins the ac^ 
tibn of The Dispensary. The Poem, as its subject 
was present and popular, co-operated with passions * 

an<^ 
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and prejudices then prevalent^ and, with such auxi-t 
Uaries to its intrinsick merit, was universally and libe* 
rally applauded. It was on the side of charity against; 
the intrigues of interest, and of regular learning 
against licentious usurpation of medical authority ; 
and was therefore naturally favoured by those who. 
read and can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth spoke that which is now called 
the Harveian Oration ; which the authors of the 
Biographia mention with more praise than the passage 
quoted in their notes willfully justify. Garth, speak-^ 
ihg of the mischiefs done by quacks, has these ex- 
jpressions : ^^ Non tamen telis vulnerat ista agyrtarum 
f coUuvies, sed theriaca quadammagis.perniciosa, 
f^ iion pyrio, sed pulvere nescio quo exotico cert^t, 
^^ non globulis plmnbeis, sed pi^ulis seque lethalibus 
^* interftcit." This was certainly thought fine by 
the author, and is still admired by his biographer. 
In October 1702, he became one of the censors of 
the College. 

Garth, being an active and zeajous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, 
femiliarly known to all the great men of that deno- 
mination. In 1710, when the government fell into 
other hands,, he writ to lord Godolphin, on his dis- 
mission, a short poem, which was criticised in the 
Examiner, and sq s^uccessfully. either defended or 
excused by Mr. Addison, that, for the sake of the. 
vindication, it ought to he preserved. 

At the accession of the present family his merits, 
were acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted 
with the swor4 of his hero^ Marlborough ; and was 

made 
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made physician in ordinary to the king^ and physi-t 
cian-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's Metanjor-! 
phoses^ translated by several hands j ^yhich he re- 
commended by a Preface, written with more osten- 
tation than ability ; his notions are half-formed^ and 
his materials immethodically confused. This was 
his last work. He died Jan. 1 8, 1717-18, ^nd.was 
buried at Harrow-on-the-HilL 

His personal character seems to have been social 
and liberal. He communicated himself through a 
very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though finn 
in a party, at a time when firmness included viru- 
lence, yet he imparted his kindness to those who 
were not supposed to favour his principles. He was 
an early encourager of Pope, and was at once the 
friend of Addison and of Qranville. He is accused 
of voluptuousness and irreligion; and Pope, who 
says, that ^* if ever there was a good Christian, with- 
^^ out knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. Garth,'* 
^eems not able to depy what he is angry to hear, and 
loth to confess, 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced, that 
Qarth died in the communipn of the Church of 
Rome, having been privately reconciled. It is ob- 
served by Lowth, that there is less distance thaii is 
thought between scepticism and popery ; and that a 
mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, wiUingly seeks 
repose in the bosom of an infallible Church. 

His poetry has been praised at least equally to its 
merit. In The Dispensary there is a strain of smooth^ 
apd free versification ; but few lines, are eminently 

elegant^ 
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elegant. No passages fall below mediocrity, and 
few rise much above it. The plan seems formed 
without just proportion to the subject ; the means 
and end have no necessary connection. Resnel, in 
his Preface to Pope's Essay, remarks, that Garth ex- 
hibits no disprimination of characters ; and that what 
any one says might, with equal propriety, have been 
said by another. The general design is, perhaps, 
open to criticism ; but the composition can seldom 
be charged with inaccuracy or negligence. The 
author never slumbers in self-indulgence ; his full 
vigour is always exerted ; scarcely a line is left unfi- 
nished ; nor is it easy to find an expression used by 
Constraint, or a thought imperfeptly expressed. It 
was remarked by Pope, that The Dispensary had 
been corrected in every edition, and that every change 
was an improvement. It appears, however, to want 
something of poetical ardour, and something of ge- 
neral delectation ; and therefore, since it has been no 
longer supported by accidental and intrinsick popu-* 
|arityj( it has been scarcely able to support itself, 
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Nicholas rowe wa^s bom at tittle B^ck^ 

ford, in Bedfpjdshire, ia 1^73- His fiunily ha4 
long possessed a considerable estate^ with a gooc^ 
house; at Lambertoun in Devonshire * , His ancestor 
from whom he descended in a direct line receive4 
the arms borne by his descendants for his bravery iii 
iJie Holy War. His father, Joba Roive, who wa3 
the first that quitted his paternal acres to practise 
any part of profit, professed the law, and published 
Benlow's and Dallison's Report^ in the reign of 
James the Second, when in opposition to the notions^ 
then diligently propagated, of dispensing power, he 
ventured to remark how low his authors rated the 
prerogative. He was made a serjeant, and died 
April 30, 1692. He was buried in the Temple 
church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at High- 
gate; andj being afterwards removed to Westmin^ 

* latheViUare, Lamerton, D?. J. 

ster^ 
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ster, was at twelve years * chosen one of the kingV 
scholars. His master was Busby, who suffered none 
of his scholars to let their powers lie useless ; arid 
his exercises in several languages are said to have 
been written with uncommon degrees of excellence, 
and yet to have cost him very little labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made 

advanced in learning sufficient to qualify him for the 

study of law, and was entered a student of the Mid- 

• die Temple, where for some time he read Statutes 

and Reports with proficiency proportionate to the 

i force of his mind, which was already such that he 

I endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a series of 

precedents, or tiollection of positive precepts, but 

as a system of rational government, and impartial 

. justice. 

When he, was nineteen, he was, by the death of 

I his father, left more to his own direction, and pro-^ 

I bably from that time suffered law gradually to give 

way to poetry. At twenty-five he produced The 

I Ambitious Step-Mother, which was received with 

so much favour, that he devoted himself from that 

time wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1/02) was Tamerlane, in which, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to cha- 
racterize king William, and Lewis the Fourteenth 
under Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane seem to 
have been arbitrarily assigned him by His poet, for I 
know not that history gives any other qualities than 
those which make a conqueror. The fashion, how- 
ever, of the time was, to accumulate upon JLewis all 

• * He was not elected till 1688. N. 
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that catt raise honrourand detestation ; and whatevei* 
good was withheld from him, that it might not be 
thrown away, was bestowed upon king William. 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued most, 
and that which probably, by the help of political 
auxiliaries, excited most applause; but occasional 
poetry must often content itself with occasional praise. 
Tamerlane has for a long time been acted only once 
a year, on the night when king William landed. 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over ; and it 
now gratifies neither zeal nor malice to see him 
painted with aggravated features^ like a Saracen 
upon a sign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next production (1703), is 
one of the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, where , 
it still keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will 
long keep them, for there is scarcely any work of any 
poet at once so interesting by the feble, and so de- 
lightful by the language. The story is domestick, 
and therefore easily received by the imagination, and 
assimilated to common life ; the diction is exquisitely 
harmonious, and soft or sprightly as occasion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been ex- 
panded by Richardson into Lovelace; but he has 
excelled his original in the moral effect of the ficti&n. 
Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which caimot be despised, retains too much 
of the spectator s kindness. It was in the power of 
Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem and 
detestation, to make virtuous resentment over-power 
all tiie benevolence which wit, elegance, and cou- 
rage, naturally excite ; and to lose at last the hero 
in the villain. 

The 
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The fifth act is not equal to the fbnner; the 
Events of the drama are exhausted^ and little remains 
but to talk of what is past- k has been observed^ 
that the title of the play does not sufficiently cor- 
respond with the behaviour of Calista^ who at last 
shews no evident signs of repentance, but may be 
reasonably suspected of feeling pain fi-om detection 
rather than from guilty and expresses more shame 
than sorrow, and more rage than shame. 

His next (1706) was tflysses; which, with the 
Common fete of mythological stories, is now gene- 
rally neglected. We have been too early acquainted 
with the poetical heroes, to expect any pleasure from 
their revival ; to show them as they have already 
been shown, is to disgust by repetition ; to give them 
new qualities, or new adventures, is to offend by 
violating received notions. 

The Royal Convert (1708) seems to have a better 
claim to longevity. The feble is drawn from an ob- 
scure and barbarous age, to which fictions are more 
easily and properly adapted ; for, when objects are 
imperfectly seen, they easily take forms from imagi- 
nation. The scene lies among our ancestors in our 
own country, and therefore very easily catches atten- 
tion. Rodogune is a personage truly tragical, of high 
spirit, and violent passions, great with tempestuous 
dignity, and wicked with a soul that would have 
been heroick if it had been virtuous. The motto 
seems to tell that this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his charac- 
ters require. In TO'Tnerlane there is some ridiculous 
mention of the God of Love ; and Rodogune^ a sa- 
vage 
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Yage Saxon^ talks of Vehus> and ihe eagle thkt bears 
the thunder of Jupiter. 

.The play discovers its own date, by a prediction 
of the Union, in in[iitation of Cranaier*s prophetick 
promises to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated 
blessings of union are not very naturally introduced^ 
nor very happily expressed. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He 
ventured on a comedy, and produced 2%ei?«<er; with 
which, though it was unfavourably treated by the 
audience, he was himself delighted ; for he is said to 
have sat in the house laughing with great vehemence, 
whenever he had, in his own opinion, produced a jest. 
But, finding that he and the publick had no sympa- 
thy of mirth, he tried at lighter scenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Jane 
Shore, written, as its author professes, in imitation 
i)f Shakspeare's style. In what he thought himself 
an imitator of Shakspeare, it is not easy to conceive* 
The numbers, the diction, the sentiments, and the 
conduct, every thing in which imitation can consist, 
are remote in the utmost degree from the manner of 
Shakspeare ; whose dramas it resembles only as it is 
an English story, and as some of the persons have 
their names in history. This play, consisting chiefly 
of domestick scenes and private distress, lays hold 
upon the heart. The wife is forgiven because she 
repents,, and the husband is honoured because he 
forgives. . This, therefore, is one of those pieces 
which we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (17 15) was Lady Jane Grey^ 
This subject had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose 
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papers were put into Rome's hands such as he de>- 
8(5ribes them in his preface. This play has Ukewise 
sunk into obUvion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the stage. 

Being by a competentfortune exempted from any 
necessity of combating his incHnation^ he never wrote 
in distress, and therefore does not appear to have 
ever written in haste. His works were finished to his 
own approbation, and bear few marks of negligence 
or hurry. It is remarkable, that his prologues and 
epilogues are all his own, though he sometimes sup- 
plied others ; he aflS^rded help, but did not solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted 
with Shakspeare, and acquaintance produced venera- 
tion, he undertook (1709) an edition of his works, 
from which he neither received much praise, nor 
seems to have expected it ; yet, I believe, those who 
compare it with former copies will find that he has 
done more than he promised ; and that, without the 
pomp of notes or boasts of criticism, many passages 
are hf^pily restored. He prefixed a life of the au- 
thor, isuch as tradition, then almost expiring, could 
supply, and a preface * ; which cannot be said to 
discover much profundity or penetration. He at 
least contributed to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enou^ to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poetry. He was under-secretary for 
three years when the duke of Queensberry was secre- 
tary of state, and afterwards applied to the earl of 
Oxford for some publick employment -f-. Oxford 

* Mr. Rowe*s Preface^ however, is not distinct, as it might W 
supposed from this passage, from the Life. E. 

f Spence. \ 
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enjoined him to 'study Spanish ; and when, some time 
afterwards, he came again, and said that he had 
mastered it, dismissed him with this congratulation, 
*^ Then, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading Don 
" Quixote in the original/ 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Ox- 
ford, who desired to be thought a favourer of Utera- 
ture, should thus ii^sult a man of acknowledged me- 
rit ; or how Rowe^ who was so keen a Whig * that 
he did not willingly converse with men of the oppor 
site party, «ould ask preferment from Oxford ; it is 
not now possible to discover. Pope, who told the 
story, did not say on what occasion the advice was 
given; and, though he owned Rowe's disappoint-^ 
ment, doubted whether any injury was intended him, 
but thought it rather lord Oxford's odd waif. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through 
the rest of Queen Anne's reign ; but the time came 
at last when he found kinder friends. At the acces- 
sion of king George he was made poet-laureat ; I am - 
afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum^Tate, who 
(1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced to 
seek shelter by extreme poverty. He was made like- 
wise one of the land-surveyors of the customs of the 
port of Lon4on. The prince of Wales chose him 
clerk of his council ; and the lord chancellor Parker, 
as soon as he received the seals, appointed him, un- 
asked, secretary of the presentations. Such an ac- 
cumulation of employoients undoubtedly produced a 
very considerable revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of Lucan's 
Pharsaliay which had been published in the Miscel- 

* Spence, 

lanies. 
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lahies, and doubtless received many praises, he un- 
dertook a version of the whole work, which he lived 
to finish, but not to publish. It seems to have been 
printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, who pre- 
fixed the author's life, iii which is contained the fol- 
lowing character : 

'^ As to his person, it was graceful and well made ; 
*^ his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his 
*^ soul was well lodged, so its rational and animal 
" faculties excelled in a high degree-. He had a 
" quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
" and a large compass of thought, with singular 
" dexterity and easiness in making his thoughts to 
'^ be understood. He was master of most parts of 
^^ polite learning, especially the classical authors, 
" both Greek and Latin ; understood the French, 
" Italian, and Spanish languages ; and spoke the first 
" fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 

" He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
" Roman histories in their original languages, and 
" most that are wrote in English, French, Italian, 
" and Spanish. He had a good taste in philosophy ; 
" and, having a firm impression of religion upon his 
^^ mind, he took great delight in divinity and eccle- 
" siastical history, in both which he made great 
^^ advances in the times he retired into the country, 
" which was frequent. He expressed, on all occa- 
^^ sions, his full persuasion of the truth of Revealed 
^^ Religion ; and being a sincere member of the 
" Established Church himself, he pitied, but con- 
^^ demned not, those that dissented from it. He 
^' abhorred the principles of persecuting men upon 
" the account of their opinions in religion ; and, 

' F 2 *^ being 
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" being strict ^n his own, he took it not upon him 
**^to censure those of another persuasion. ,His con- 
** versation was pleasant, witty, and learned, without 
" the least tincture of aflfectation or pedantry ;. and 
^^ his inimitable manner of diverting and enlivening 
*^ the company made it impossible for any one to 
" be out of humour when he was in it. Envy and 
'^ detraction seemed to be entirely foreign to his 
" constitution ; and whatever provocations he met 
" with at any time, he passed them over without the 
^^ least thought of resentment or revenge. As Homer 
*' had a Zoilus, so Mr. Rowe had sometimes his ; 
*^ for there were not wanting malevolent people, and 
" pretenders to poetry too, that would now-and-then 
*^ bark at his best performances ; but he was conscious 
*^ of his own genius, and had ^o much good-nature 
*^ aa to forgive them ; nor could he ever be tempted 
^^ to return them an answer. 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not 
*^ the less fit for business, and nobody applied him- 
*^ self closer to it, when it required his attendance. 
" The late duke of Queensberry, when he was secre- 
^^ tary of state, made him his secretary for publick 
^^ affairs ; and when that truly great man came to 
*^ know him well, he was never so pleased as when 
^\ Mr; Rowe was in his company. After the duke's 
*^ death, all avenues were stopped to his preferment; 
. ** and, during the rest of that reign, he passed his 
" time with the Muses and hjs books, and sometimes 
^^ the conversation of his friends. 

" When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, 
^^ and was in a fair way to make it better^ death 
" i^wept him away, and in him deprived the world of 

** one 
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^^ one of the best men, as well as 5ne of the best ge- 
'^ niuses of the age. He died like a Cnristian and a 
^* Philosopher, in charity with all mankind, and with 
^^ an absolute resignation to the will of God. He 
^^ kept up his good-humour to the last ; and took 
^^ leave of his wife and friends, immediately before 
" his last agony, with the same tranquillity of mind, 
^^ and the same indifierence for life, as thojagh he 
^^ had been upontaking but a short journey. He was 
" twice married ; first to a daughter of Mr. Parsons, 
' ^^ one of the auditors oiF the revenue ; and afterwards 
" to a daughter of Mr. Devenish, of a good family in 
" Dorsetshire. By the first he had a son ; and by the 
" second a daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane. 
*^ He died the sixth of December, 1 7 1 8, in the forty- 
" fifth year of his age; and was buried the nine- 
" teenth of the same month in Westminster-abbey, 
^^ in the aile where many of our English poets are in- 
" terred, over s^inst Chancer, his body being at- 
" tended by a select number of his friends, and the 
*' dean'and choir officiating at the funeral." 

To this character, which is apparently given with 
the fondness of a friend, may be added the testimony 
of Pope, who says, in a letter to Blount, " Mr. 
^' Rowe accompanied me, and passed a week in the 
*^ Forest. I need not tell you how much a man of 
^^ his turn entertained me ; but I must acquaint you, 
" there is a vivacity and gaiety, of disposition, almost 
** peculiar to him, which make it impossible to part 
'^ from him without that uneasiness which generally . 
^^ succeeds all our pleasure.'* 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his 
companion, less advantageous, which is thus reported 
by Dn Warburton. 

^* Rowe, 
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^^ Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion^ maintained a de- 
^^ cent character, but had no heart. Mr. Addison 
^^ was justly offended with some behaviour which 
" arose from that want, and estranged himself from 
^^ him ; which Rowe felt very severely. Mr. Pope, 
^^ their common friend, knowing this, took an op- 
^^ portunity, at some juncture of Mr. Addison's ad- 
*^ vancement, to tell him how pbor Rowe was grieved 
^^ at his displeasure, and what satisfaction he ex- 
*^ pressed at Mr. Addison's good fortune, which he 
^' expressed so naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) could 
^^ not but think him sincere. Mr. Addison replied, 
^* ^ I do not suspect that he feigned ; but the levity 
^^ of his heart is such, that he is struck with any new 
^^ adventure ; and it would affect him just in the 
^^ same manner, if he heard I was going to be 
" hanged.' — Mr. Pope said he could not deny but 
^^ Mr. Addison understood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the power of con- 
firming or refuting; but observation daily shews, 
that much stress is not to be laid on hyperbolical ac- 
cusations, and pointed sentences, which even he that 
utters them desires to be applauded rather than cre^ 
dited. Addison can hardly be supposed to have 
meant all that he said. Few characters can bear the 
microscopick scrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; 
and perhaps the best advice to authors would be, that 
they should keep <)ut of the way of one another* 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered a^ a tragick writer 
and a translator. In his attempt at comedy he failed 
so ignominiously, that his Biter is not inserted in 
his works ; and his occasional poems and short com- 
positions are rarely worthy of either praise or cen-^ 
3ure ; for they seem the casual sports of a min4 

seeking 
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seeking father to amuse its leisure than to exercise 
its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, there is not 
much art ; he is not a nice observer of the Unities. 
He extends time and varies place as his cdnvenience 
requires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion^ 
any violation of Nature, if the change be made be- 
tween the acts ; for it is no less easy for the specta- 
tor to suppose himself at Athens in the second act, 
than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, 
as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an act, is to 
add more acts to the play, since an act is so much of 
the business as is transacted without interruption. 
Rowe, by this licence, easily extricates himself from 
difficulties ; as, in Jane Gray, when we have been 
terrified with all the dreadful pomp of publick exe- 
cution, and are wondering how the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced 
some prophetick rhymes, than — pass and be gone — 
the scene closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are 
turned out upon the stage, x 

I know not that there can be found in his plays 
any deep search into nature, any accurate discrimi- 
nations of kindred qualities, or nice display of pas- 
sion in its progress ; all is general and undefined. 
Nor does he much interest or affect the auditor, ex- 
cept in Jane Shore; who is always seen and heard 
with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noise, with 
no resemblance to real sorrow or to natural madness. 
•Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? From 
the I'easonableness and propriety of some of his 
scenes, from the' elegance of his diction, and the 
suavity of his verse. He seldom moves either pity 

or 
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or terrou?, but he often elevates the sentiments; 
he seldom pierces the breast, but he always delights 
the ear, and often improves, the understanding. 

His translation of the Golden VerseSy and of the 
first book of Quillefs Poem, have nothing in them 
remarkable. Jlie Oolden V^ses are tedious, 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest pnv 
ductions of English poetry; for there is perhaps none 
that so completely exhibits the gi^nius and spirit of 
the original. Lucan is distinguished by a kind of 
dictatorial or philosophick dignity, rather, as Quin- 
tilian observes, declamatory than poetical; ftiU of 
ambitious morality and pointed sentence, comprised 
in vigorous and finimated lines. This character 
Rowe has very diligentjy and successftilly preserved. 
His versification, which is such as his contempora- 
ties practised, without any attempt at innovation or 
improvement, seldom wants either melody or force. 
His author s sense is soihetimes a little diluted by 
additional infusions, ^d sometimes weakened by 
too much expansion. But such faults are to be ex^ 
pected in all translations, from the constraint of 
measures and dissimilitude of languages. The 
Pharsalia of I^owe deserves more notice than it ob- 
tains, and as it is more read will be more esteemed "V^* 

* The Life of Rowe is a very remarkable instance of the un- 
iiommon strength of Dy. Johnson's memory. When I received 
'from him the MS. he complacently observed^ " that the criticism 
was tolerably well done> considering that he had not ^ead one of 
JiWe^a Plays for thirty yeajrer ff. r 
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Joseph ADDISON was bom on the erst of May 
1672, at MilstoHj of which his fathec, Lancdot 
Addison, was then rector, near Ambrosebury in 
Wiltshire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, 
he was christened the same day, Ailer the usual 
domestick education, which from the character of 
his fether may l>^ reasonablv supposed to have given 
him strdng impressions of piety, he was committed 
to the care of Mr. Naish at Ambrosebury, and after-. 
wards of Mr, Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men iU 
iustrious for literature, is a kind of historical fraud, 
by which honest faine is injuriously diminished : I 
would therefore trace him through the whole process 
of his education. In 1683, in the beginning of his 
twelfth year, his father, being made dean of Lich- 
field, naturally carried his iamily to his new resir 
dence, and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, then master of 
the school at Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter 

Shaw. 
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Shaw. Of this interval his biographers have given 
no account, and I know it only from a story of a 
barring^uty told me, when I was a boy, by Andrew 
Corbet of Shropshire, who had heard it from Mr. 
Pigot «his uncle. 

The practice of barring^ut was a savage licence, 
practised in many schools to the end of the last cen- 
tury, by which the boys, when the periodical vaca- 
tion drew near, growing petulant at the approach of 
liberty, some days before the tin^ of regular recess, 
took possession of the school, of which they barred 
the doors, and- bade their master defiance from the 
windows. It is not easy to suppose that on such 
occasions the master would do more than laugh ; 
yet, if tradition may be credited, he often struggled 
hard to force or surprise the garrison. The master, 
when Pigot was a school-boy, was barred-out at; 
Lichfield ; and the whole operation, as he said, was 
planned and conducted by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I 
have enquired when he was sent to jthe Chartreux ; 
but, aSf he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
Founder's benefaction, there is fio account preserved 
of his admission. At the schooj of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that of Salis- 
bury or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that inti- 
macy with Sir Richard Steele, which tlieir joint la- 
bours have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the grectter praise 
must be given tolSteele. It is not hard to love those 
from whom nothing can be feared ; and Addison 
jievef considered Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, 

as 
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as he confesses, under ^n habitual subjection to the 
predominating genius of Addison, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with obsequi^ 
ousness. 

Addison *, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to shew it, by" playing a little upon 
his admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort : his 
jests were endured without resistance or resentment 

But the sneer of jcxularity was not the worst,. 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of 
profusion, kept him always incurably necessitous, 
upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpose of repayn^ent ; but Addison, 
who seems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sensi- 
biUty the obduracy of his creditor, but with emo- 
tions of sorrow rather than of anger -jf. 

In 1687 he was entered into (^^^^^^'s College in 
Oxford, where, in 1 689, the accidental perusal of 
some Latin verses gained him the patronage of Dr. 
Lancaster, afterwards provost of Queen's College ; 
by whose recommendation he was elected into Mag- 

* Spence. 

t This fact was communicated to Johnson in my hearing by a 
person of unquestionable veracity, but whose name I am not at 
liberty to mention* He had it, as he told us, from lady Prim- 
rose, to whom Steele related it with tears in his eyes. The late 
Dr. Stinlon confirmed it to me, by saying, that he had heard it 
from Mr. Hooke, author of the Roman History 5 and he, from 
Mr. Pope. H. 

See in Steele's ** Epistolary Correspondence, 1809," vol. I. 
pp.208, 356*, this transaction somewhat differently related. N. 
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dalen College as a Demy, a term by which that so- 
ciety denominates those which are elsewhere called 
Scholars ; ypung men, who partake of the founder's 
benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant 
fellowships *. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criti- 
cism, and grew first eminent by his Latin composi- 
tions, which are indeed intitled to particular praise. 
He has not confined himself to the imitation of any 
ancient author, but has formed his style from the 
general language, such as a diligent perusal of the 
productions of dififerent ages happened to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much of 
. his fondness, for he collected a second volume of the 
Musas Anglicanas^ perhaps for a convenient recep- 
tacle, in which all his Latin pieces are inserted, and 
where his Poem on the Peace has the first place. 
He afterwards presented the collection to Boileau, 
who, from that time, *^ conceived,'* says Tickell, 
*^ an opinion of the English genius for poetry.** 
Nothing is better known of Boileau, than that he 
had an injudicious and peevish contempt of modern 
Latin, arid therefore his profession of regard was 
probably the effect of his civility rather than appro- 
bation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which 
perhaps he would not have ventured to have written 
in his own langui^. TAe Battle of the Pigmies 
QKid Cranes ; The Barometer ; and A Bowlings 
green. When the matter is low or scanty, a dead 
language, in which nothing' is mean because nothing 

* He took the degree of M. A. Fob. 14, 16193. N. 
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is familiar, affords great conveniences ; and, by the 
sonorous magnificence of Roman syllables, the writer 
conceals penury of thought, and want of novelty, 
often from the reader, and often from himself. 

In his twenty-second year he first shewed his power 
of English poetry by some verses addressed to Dry- 
den ; and soon afterwards published a translation of 
the greater part of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees ; 
after which, says Dryden, *^ my latter swarm is 
^ hardly worth the hiving." 

About the same time he composed the arguments 
prefixed to the several books of Dryden's Virgil; 
and produced an Essay on the Georgicks, juvenile, 
superficial, and uninstructive, without much either 
of the scholar's learning or the critick's penetration. 

His next paper o^ verses contained a character of 
the principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sa- 
cheverell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of 
verses* ; as is shewn by his version of a small part of 

* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnson's papers, dated 
ift Januaiy 1784, from a lady in Wfltshire, eontains a disooveiy. 
of some importance in literary history, viz. that by the initials 
H. S. prefixed to the poem, we are not to miderstand the famous 
Dr. Henry Sacheverell, whose trial is the most raoaarkable iiici- 
dent in hb life. The information thus communicated is, that 
die verses in question were not an address to the.&mous. Dr. Sa- 
cheverell, birt to a very ingenious gentleman of the same name, 
who died young, suppc^ed to be a Manksman, for that he wrote 
the history of the Isle of Man.— That this person left his papenr 
to Mr. Addison, and had formed a plan of a tragedy upon the 
death of Socrates.— The lady says, she had this information from 
a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton College, a contem- 
porary and intimate with Mr. Addison in Oxford, who died, 
near 50 years ago, a prebendary of Winchester. H. 
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VirgiFs Georgicks, published in the Miscellanies; 
and a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, in the Musce 
AngJicance. These verses exhibit all the fondness of 
friend.ship ; but, on one side or the other, friendship 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity of faction. 
. In this poem is a very confident and discriminate 
character of Spenser, Vi^hose work he had then never 
read*. So little sometimes is criticism the effect of 
judgment It is necessary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Congreye to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Ad- 
dison was then learning the trade of a courtier, and 
subjoined Montague as a poetical name to those of 
Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, 
According to Tickdl, with his natural modesty, he 
was diverted from his original design of entering into 
holy orders. Montague alledged the corruption of 
men who engaged in civil employments without li- 
beral education ; and declared, that, though he was 
lepresented as an enemy to the Church, he would 
never do it any injury but by withholding Addison 
from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to king 
William, with a rhyming introduction, addressed to 
lord Somers. King William had no regard to ele- 
gance or literature ; his study was only war ; yet by 
a choice of ministers whose disposition was very dif- 
ferent from his own, he procured, without intention, 
a very liberal patronage to poetr}\ Addison was 
caressed both by Somers and Montague. 

* Spence. 
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In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the Peace 
of Ryswick, which he dedicated to Montague, and 
which was afterwards called, by Smith, " the best 
'^ Latin poem since the iEneid/' Praise must not 
be too rigorously examined ; but the performance 
cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, 'he obtained 
(in 1699) a pension of three hundred pounds a year, 
that he might be enabled to travel. He stjiid a year 
at Blois*, probably to learn the French language ; 
and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he 
surveyeci with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far 
from being idle : for he not only collected his ob- 
servations on the country, but found time to write 
his Dialogues on Medals, and four Acts of Cato. 
Such at least is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he 
Only collected his materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he 
there wrote the letter to lord Halifax, which is justly 
considered as the most elegant, if not the most sub- 
lime, of his poetical productions. But in about two . 
years he found it necessary to hasten home ; being, 
as Swift informs us, distressed by indigence, and 
compelled to become tjie tutor of a travelling Squire, 
because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Travels, with a 
dedication to lord Somers. As his stay in foreign 
countries was short, hi^ observations are such as 
might be supplied by a hasty view, and consist 
chiefly in comparisons of the present face of the 

* Spence, 
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country with the descriptions left us by the Roman 
poets, from whom he made preparatory collections, 
though he might have spared the trouble, had he 
known that su«h collections had been made twice be- 
fore by Italian authors. 

The. most amusing passage of his book is his ac- 
count of the minute republick of San Marino : of 
many parts it is not a very severe censiire to say, 
that they might have been written at home. His 
elegance of language, and variegation of prose and 
verse, however, gains upon the reader; and the 
book, though awhile neglected, became in time so 
much the favourite of the publick, that before it 
was reprinted it rose to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a 
meanness of appearance which gave testimony of 
the difficulties to which he had been reduced, he 
found his old patrons out of power, and was there- 
lore, for a time, at full leisure for the cultivation of 
his mind ; and a mind so cultivated gives reason to 
believe that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless. 
The victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and 
confidence over the nation ; and lord Godolphin, la- 
menting to lord Halifax, that it had not been cele- 
brated in a manner equal to the subject, desired him 
to propose it to some better poet. Halifax told 
him^ that there was no encouragement for genius ; 
tljat worthless men were unprofitably enriched with 
publick money, without any care to find or em- 
ploy those whose appearance might do honour to 
their country. To this Godolphin replied, that such 
abuses should in time be rectified ; and that, if a 

man 
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man could be found capable of the task then pra« 
posed^ he should not want an ample recompense^ 
Halifax then hamed Addison^ but required that the 
Treasurer should apply to him in his own person* 
Godolphin sent the message by Mr. Boyle, aftmtrards 
lord Carleton ; and Addison, having undertaken tb^ 
work, communicated it to the Treasurer, while it 
was yet advanced no farther than the simile of th& 
Angel, and .was immediately rewarded by succeeding 
Mr. Locke in the place of Commissioner of Appeals. 
In the following year he was at Hanover with lord 
Hali&x : and the year after he was made under-^se- 
cretary of state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, and in 
a few months more to the earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian 
operas inclined him to try what would be the effect 
of a musical Drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the stage, was either hissed or neglected j 
hut, trusting that the readers would do him more 
justice, he published it, with an inscription^ to the 
dutchess of Marlborough; a woman without skill, 
or pretensions to skill, in poetry or literature. His 
dedication was therefore an instance of servile absur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedi- 
cation of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by^ 
The Tender ffusband, a comedy which Steele dedi* 
cated to himy with a confession that he owed to him 
several of themiost successful scenes. To this play 
Addison. supplied a prologue. 

When the Marquis of Wharton waiS appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as 
his secretary ; and was made keeper of the records in 

VoL.X. G Birming. 
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Birmiagham's Tower, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a year. The office was httle more than no- 
minal, and the salary was augmented for his accom- 
modation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation of" 
particular dispositions, or private opinions. Two 
men of personal characters more opposite than those 
of Wharton and Addison could not easily be brought 
together. Wliarton was impious, profligate, and 
shameless, without regard, or appearance of regard, 
to right and wrong * : whatever is contrary to this 
may be said of Addison ; but as agents of a party 
they were connected, and how they adjusted their 
other sentiments we cannot know. 

Addison, however, must not be too hastily con- 
demned. It is not necessary to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no appro* 
bation of his crimes ; nor has the subordinate officer 
any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those under whom he acts, except that he may 
not be made the instrument of wickedness. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, as far as 
he was. able, the malignant and blasting influence of 
the Lieutenant ; and thatatleast.by his intervention 
some good was done, and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself, 
as Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular 
fees in civility to his friends : " foi^'' said he, " f 
^^. may have a hundred friends ; and, if my fee be 
" two guineas, I shall, by relinquishing my right 
'^ lose two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 

* 2>r. Johnison appears to have blended the eharacter oC the 
Marquis witt^ that of his son* the Duke. N,. 
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^^ than two ; ihare is therefore no proportion betiteen 
^' the good imparted and the e^l safiered.** . 

He was in Ireland when Steele^ without any com« 
tnunication of his design^ began the pubUcation of 
the Tatler : but he was not long cotioealed ; hy in* 
serting a remark on Vi^U which Addison had 
given him, he discovered himself; It is indeed not 
easy for aily man tdt write upon literature or common 
life, so as not to make himself known to those with 
whom he Ceaniliarly converses, ajad who ' are ac^ . 
quainted with his track of study, his &vourite to^ 
pick, his peculiar notions^ and his habitual phrases; 

If Steele desired to write in secret^ he was not 
hicky ; a single month detected him; His first Tat<^ 
le^wHs published April 22 (1709); and Addison's 
Coiltribution appeared May 2^* Tickell observes^ 
that the Tatler began and vras concluded without 
his concurrence; This is doubtless literally true; 
but the work did not siififer much by his unconscious* 
ness of its Commencement, or his absence at its ces^ 
isation ; foir he continued his assistance to Decem-** 
ber 33, and the paper stopped on January 2^ He did 
hot distinguish his pieces by any signature ; and I 
know not whether his name was not kept secret tiU 
the papers were collected into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months^ succeeded 
the Spectator ; a series of essays of the same kind> 
but written Vith less levity, upon a more regular 
plan, and published daily. Such ah undertaking 
shewed the writers not to distrust their own copioas- 
ftess of materials or facility of comp<)siLtion, and their 
performance justified their confideafie^ They founds 
however^ in their progress, many aiij^liaries. To 

9 2 ' attempt 
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gtttenipt a sin^ paper wna no terrxfyiBg labour ; 
many pieces were offereci^ and many were recetted. ^ 
^ Addison had enough of the seal bt party; but 
Steele had at. that time i almost nothing ^eUe. Th^ 
Spectator, in one of the first papers, shewed the p^r 
litical tenets' of bs authors ; but a resolution was soon 
taken, of cburting general approbation by general 
topicks, and subjects on which faction had produced 
no diversity of sentiments ; such as litt^rature, morality^ 
and familiar life. To this practice they adhered with 
few deviations. The ardour df Steele once broke out 
in praise. of Marlbotoingt ; and when Dr» Fleetwood 
prefixed to some sermons a pre&oe, ovfivflowing with 
whiggish opinions, that it might be read by the 
Queen ^, it was reprinted in the Spectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties,* 
to regulate the practice' of daily conversation, to cor- 
rect tho^ depravities which are rather ridiculous 
than criminal, and remove, those grievances which^ 
if they prodoee no lasting calamities, impress hourly 
vexation^ A¥a& first attempted by Casa in his book of 
MannerA^ andjCastigli6oe in his Courtier ; twq books 
yet celebrated in Italy for fmrity and eteganoe^ and 
whiclv if they are now less read, are neglected only 
because they .have effected that rdFormation which 
their, aui^ors J intended, and .their .precepts, now are 
lio: longer watated. Their usefulness to the age in 
which ^tltey.weise written is sufiiciently attested by 

* Thi8^piuti^]aFj[IU]|iber oftlia^pect^ itissaid, wasAQt 

?pbli»bed till |>velve o'clock, that it.m^bt conaeout precisely at 
^e*hour of boi: Majesty'^ breakW, and that no time might be 
left fbndeiibeiiting about sferviiifg'lt up with tliat meal, as usual. 
Sefe the ^dition^f'thevTi^TLER witb;iM>t^> vd. VL No^ 971, wM. 
t^j^M, Ac. N. ^ '^ , 
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4^e t^iftslatiohs which almost all the nations of 
£urope were in haste to obtain. . 

This species of instruction was coiitinned^ and 
perhaps advsuocced, 1:^ the French ; among whom La 
Brayehe's Manners of the Age, though, as Boiieau. 
i^marked, it is written without connection, certainly 
deserves praise, for liveliness of description, and just- 
ness of observation. 

Before tbe Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for 
the theatre are excq>ted, £ngland had no masters of 
common life. - No writers had yet undertaken to re- 
form either the savageness of neglect, or the imperti- 
nence of civility ; to shew when to speak, or to be 
^lent ; how to refose, or how to comply. We had 
many books to teach us our n;iore important duties, 
and ta settle opinions in philosophy or politicks; but 
an Arbiter JElegantiarUm, a judge of propriety, waa 
yet wanting, who should survey the track of daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles, 
which teaze the passer, though they do notwound him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the fre- 
quent publicaticm of short papers, which we read not 
as study but amusement. If the subject be slight, 
the treatise is short. The busy may find time, and 
the idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge 
began among us in the Civil War*, when it wa^ 

* Newspapers appear to have had an earlier date than here as- 
signed. Cleiveland, in his Chai'acter of a London Dinrnalj says, 
f ' The original sinner of this kind was Dutch ; Gallo-belgicus the. 
** Protoplast, and the Modern Mercuries but Hans en keldex-s/* 
Some intelligence given by Mercurius Gallo-belgicus is mentioned, 
in Carew's Sui-vey of Cornwall, p. 126, origirmllv nublished in 
1602. These vehicles of information are often ttidHroned in the 
plays of James and Charles the First. R. 
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much the interest of either party to raise and ^x the 
prgudices of the people. At that time appeared 
Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurifis Rusti(;us, and Mer-s 
Gurius Civicus. It is said, that when any title grew 
popular^ it was stolen by the antagonist, who by this 
stratagem conveyed his notions to those who would 
not have received him had Ke not worn the appear-; 
ance of a friend. The tumult of those unhappy days 
left scarcely any man leisure to treasure up occasional 
compositions; and so much were they neglected^ 
that a complete collection is no where to be found. 

These Mercuries were sucoeaded by DEstrange's 
Observator; and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and 
jperhaps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious manner^ 
but contKoverj^y relating to the Ghurch or State ; of 
which th^ taught inapy to talk, w^om they could 
not teach to ju^e. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society^ was' 
instituted soon aft^r the Restoration, to divert the 
attention of the people from publick discontent, 
The latter and Spectator had the same tendency 
Ikhey were published at a time ^hen two parties,, 
loud, m^desii, and viplent^ each with plausible; de- 
daratiQUs, and each pefhapisi without ^ny distinct 
termination pf its. vieiys, were agitating the nation ; 
to minds h^ted with political contest they supplied 
cooler and rnp^ inoffensive reflections ; and it is sajid 
by Addison^ in a subsequent vfork, that thqr ^^ ^ 
perceptible influence upon the conversation of that 
t^me, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency ; an effect whichthey can 
Qeyer wholly Jose, while they continue to be among 
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the first books by which both sexes are initiated in 
the elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted^ like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety 
and politeness ; and^ like La Bruyere, exhibited the 
Characters and Manners of the Age. The personages 
introduced in these papers were not merely ideal ; 
they were then known, and conspicuous in various 
stations. Of the Tatler this is told by Steele, in his 
last paper ; and of the Spectator by Budgel in the 
prefoce to Theophrastus, a book which Addison has 
recommended, and which he was suspected to have 
revised, if he did not write it. Of those portraits^ 
which may be supposed to be sometimes embellished^ 
and sometimes aggravated, the originals are now 
partly known, and partly foi^otten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a small 
part of their due praise ; they superadded literature 
and criticism, and sometimes towered far above their 
predecessors ; and. taught, with great justness of ar- 
gument and dignity of language, the most impoiiia^t 
duties and sublime truths. 

All these topicks were happily varied with el^nt 
fictions and refined allegories, and illuminated with 
dififerent changes of style and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that, of the characters 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favounte 
of Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
had formed a very delicate and discriminate idea *^ 

* The errors in this account are explained at qonsiderable 
length in the Preface to the Spectator prefixed to the edition in 
the British Essayists. The original delineation of Sir Roger 
undoubtedly belongs to Stede. C. 

which 
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which he would not suffer to be violated ; and there- 
fore, when Steele had shewn him innocently picking' 
up a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, 
he drew upon himself so much of his friend's indig- 
nation, that he was forced to appease him by a pro- 
mise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his 
hero to the grave, para mi sola nacio Don Quirote, 
y yo para e/, made Addison declare, with undue ve- 
hemence of expression, that he would kill Sir Roger; 
being of opinion that they were bom for one another, 
and that any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled 
Up his original delineation. He describes his Knight 
as having his imagination somewhat warped ; but of 
this perversion he has made very little use, Tl^ 
irregularities in. Sir Roger's- conduct seem not so 
much the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual pressure of some 
overwhelming idea, as of habitual rusticity, and 
that negligence which solitary grandeur naturally 
generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying va- 
pours of incipient madiiess, which from time to time 
cloud reason, without eclipsing it, it requires so much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to have been 
deterred from prosecuting his own design. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, ap- 
pears to be a Tory, pr, as it is gently expressed, an 
adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir Anr» 
drew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant, 
zealous for the moneyed interest, and a Whig* Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con^ 
sequences were iX first int^pded tlian could be pro- 
duced 
y Google 
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duced when the resolution was taken to exclude party 
from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and 
that little seems not to have pleased Addison^ who^ 
when he dismissed him from the club, changed his 
opinions. Steele had made him, in the tru^ spirit 
of unfeeling commerce, declare that he ^^ would not 
^^ build an hospital for idle people ;" but at last he 
buys land, settles in the country, and builds not a 
manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old husband- 
men, for men with whom a merchant has little ac- 
quaintanoe,* and whom he commonly considers with 
little kindness* 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose 
the approbation general, and the sale numerous. I 
once heard it observed, that the sale may be calcu«- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the last 
number to produce more than twenty pounds a week, 
and therefore stated at one-and-twenty pounds, or 
three pounds ten shillings a day: this, at a half- 
penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and eighty * 
for the daily number. 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be cre- 
dited, was likely to grow less ; for he declares that 
the Spectator, whom he rfdicules for his endless 
mention of thej^ir sex, had before his recess wearied 
his readers. 

The next year (17 13), in which Cato came upon 
the stage, was the grand climacterick of Addison^s 
reputation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is 

* ITiat this calculation is not exaggerated, that it is even much 
below the real number, see the notes on the Tatler, cd. 1786, 
VOL VI. p. 45«. N. 

ssud. 
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said, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, 
and had for several years the first four acts finished, 
which were shewn to such as were likely to spread 
their admiration. They were seen by Pope, and by 
Cibber, who relates that Steele, when he took back 
the copy, told him, in the despicable cant of lite- 
rary modesty, that, whatever spirit his friend had 
shewn in the composition, he doubted whether he 
Would have courage sufficient to expose it to the cen- 
sure of a British audience. 

The time however was now come, vn^n those, 
who afiected to think liberty in danger, affected like* 
wise to think that a stage-play might preserve it ; 
and Addison was importuned, in the name of the 
tutelary deities of Britain, to sh^w his courage and 
his zeal by finishing his design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and un-^ 
accountably unwilling; and by a request, which per- 
haps he wished to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes to 
add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him serious ; and, 
undertaking the supplement, brought in a few days 
some scenes for his examination ; but he had in the 
mean time gone to work himself, and produced half 
an act, which he afterwards completed, but with 
brevity irregularly disproportionate to the foregoing 
parts, like a task performed with reluctance, and 
hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
publick by any change of the author*s purpose ; for 
Dennis chafed him with -raising prejudices in ^is 
own favour by false positions of preparatory criti- 
cism, and with poisoning the town by contradicting 
in the Spectator the established rule of poetical jusr 

tic^. 
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tice^ because his own hero, with all his virtues^ was 
to fallbefore a tyrant. The &ct is certain ; the mo- 
tives we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar 
all avenues against all danger. When Pope brought 
him th^ prologue, which is properly ateommodated 
to the play, there were these words, " Britons, arise 1 
** be worth like this approv'd ;'* meaning nothing 
more than, Britons, erect and exalt yourselves to the 
approbation of public virtue. Addison was frighted, 
lest he should be thought a promoter of insurrection, 
and the line was liquidated to ^' Britons, attend.* 

Now, *' heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
" great, the important day,'* when Addison was to 
stand the hazard of the theatre. That there might, 
however, be left as little hazard as was possible, on 
the first night Steele, as himself relates, undertook 
to pack an audience. This, says Pope ♦, had been 
tried for the first time in favour of the Distrest Mo- 
ther ; and was now, with more eflicacy, practised 
for Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation 
was at that time on fire with faction.^ The Whig» 
applauded every line in which Liberty was mentioned, 
as a satire on the Tories ; and the Tories echoed \ 
pvery clap, tq shew that the satire was unfelt. The 
story of Bolingbroke is well known. He called 
Booth to his box, and gave him fifty guineas for de- 
fending the cause of Liberty so well against a per- 
petual dictator. The Whigs, says Pope, design a 
second present, when they can accompany it with as 
good a sentence. 

* Spence. 

The 
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The play, supported thus by the emulation of fao- 
tious praise^ was acted night after night for a longer 
time than, I believe, the publick had allowed to any 
<lrama' before ; and the author, as Mrs.- Porter long 
afterwards related, wandered through the whole ex- 
hibition behind the scenes with restless an^ unap- 
peasable soUcitude. 

' When it was printed, notice was given that the 
Queen would be plea^sed if it was dedicated to her ; 
^^ but, as he had designed that compliment else- 
*^ where, he found himself obliged,'* says Tickell^ 
*^ by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on 
^^ the other, to send it into the world without any 
^* dedication.'* 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the 
brightest sun-shine of success is not without a cloud. 
No sooner was Cato offered to the reader, than it 
was attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with 
all the violence of angry criticism. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his temper more 
furious than Addison, for what they called liberty, 
and though a flatterer of the Whig ministry, could 
not sit quiet at a successful play ; but was eager to 
tell friends and enemies, that they had misplaced 
their admirations. The world was too stubborn for 
instruction ; with the fate of the censurer of Corneille's 
Cid, his animadversions shewed his anger without 
effect, and Cato continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting tlie 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give resentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to revenge himself. He therefore published 
A Narrative of the Madness of John Dennis; a per- 
formance 
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formance which left the dtgections to the play ift 
their full force, and tberefet'e discovered more desire 
of vexing the critick than <rf defending tfoe p4)6t. • 

Addison, who was no^ stranger tp the world, pro*- 
bably saw the selfishness of Pope's (riendsMp ; and, 
resolving that he should have the cocieequettces of 
his oflkiiotfsnes^ to himself, informed D^nis by 
Steele, that he was sorry for dte insuh: and tha^ 
whenever he shcmtd think fit toansWer his remarks, 
be would doit'iYi a majnner to which nothing ebiiMl 
be objected. ' ": .' • * • 

• The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes 
tjPldve, W+iich ^6 said by 'Fope * to have been add^ 
to the original plan upon a subsequent review, ift 
compliance with the popular ^practice of tKe stage. 
Sach an authority it is hard' to rej^t : yet the lov* 
is' so intitnatiBly mingleiSl with the whole action, that 
it cannot easily ^bie thought extrinsick and adventi- 
tious ; 'for;' if^ k W€t& taken away, what would* be 
left? or how-:wfere>the fbtfr acte filled in the first 
draught? - * » . . 

At the publifcdlioii the Wits seemed proud to pay 
their attendance with encomiasticfc verses. Tlieb^ 
are from an unkrtown hanti, which will perhaps los^ 
tbmewhat of their praise when the author is kfioHvn 
to be Jeffreys. 

• Cato had y*et Qtherhonoui«. It wastiensured as a 
party-play by d'Sohofar of Oxford ; and defended in 
a favourable e)fan^ination by Dr. Sewell. It waiJ 
translated by Salvini into Italian, and acted at Fk>^ 

rencet and'by the Jesuits of St. Omer's into Latin, 

'. ' 

* Spence. 
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and played by their pupils. Of this version a cop^ 
was sent to Mr. Addison : it is to be wished that ii 
could be found, for the sake of comparing their vef* 
sion of the soIiloqUy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Dei 
Champs, a French poet^ which was translated with 
a criticism on the English play. But the translatbt 
and the critick are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and thei^fore little 
read. Addison knew the policy of literature tod 
well to make his enemy important by drawing the 
attention of the publick upon a criticism^ which> 
though sometimes intemperate^ was often irrefira^ 
gable. 

WhileCato was upon tfaci stage, another daily paper^ 
called The Guardian^ was published by Stede. To 
this Addison gave great assistance, whether occasion* 
ally or by previous engagement is not knowi^. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow ami 
too serious : it might prdperly enough admit both 
the duties and the deCencies^ of life, but seemed not 
to include literary speculations, and was in soKne de« 
gree violated by merriment and burlesque. What 
had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs of 
tall or of little men^ with nests of ants^ or with 
Strada's prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but 
that it found many contributors^ and that it was a 
continuation of the Spectator, with the same ele- 
gance, and the same variety, till some unlucky sparkle 
from a Tory paper set Steele's politicks on fire, and 
wit at once blazed into faiction. He was soon too 

hot 
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hot ft>f neutral topicks, and quitted The Guardian 
to write The Englishman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spiecta- 
tor by one of the letters in the name of CliOy and ift 
the Guardian by a hand; whether it was^ as Ticfcell 
pretends to thinks that he was unwilling to usurp 
the praise of others^ or, as Steele, with &r greatef 
likelihood, insinuates, that he could not without dis-^ 
content impart to others any of his own. I have 
heard that his avidity did not satisfy itself with the 
air of renown, but that with great eagerness he laid 
hold on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of these papers' were written with powers 
truly comic, with nice discrimination of characters^ 
and accurate observation of natural or accidental de- 
viation from prdpriety ; but it was not supposed that 
he had tried a comedy on the stage, till Steele after 
his death declared him the author of The Drummer^ 
This however Steele did not know to be true by any 
direct testimony ; for, when Addison put the play 
into his hands, he only told him, it was the work 
of a " Gentleman in the Company ;" and when it 
was received, as is confessed, with cold disappro*^ 
bation, he was probably less willing to claim it,^ 
Tickell omitted it in his collection; but the testi- 
mony of Steele, and the total silence of any othet 
claimant, has determined the publick to assign it to 
Addison, and it is now printed with his other poetry. 
Steele carried T7ie Drummer to the play^-house, and 
afterwards to the press^ and sold the copy for fifty 
guineas. 

To_the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
supplied by the play itself, of which the characters 

are 
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ar4 rach as Addwon would have delineated^ and the 
tendency such as Addispii would have promoted. 
That ft should have been ill-received would raise 
woi^der> did we not daily see the capricious distri* 
bution of theatrical prai^. 

He was not all this, time an indifferent spectetor 

ofpvbliak 90airs. He wrote, as different exigencies 

r€<jnired'(ln 1707), The present State of the fFizr^ 

imithe Nfioessitjf of ofk Alimentation; which, how-r 

ever judicioui, being written on teoa^portiry tojHcks^ 

and exhibiting no peeuliar powers, r<laid hoid on no 

attention, and has naturally sunk by its own weight 

into j^iegle^t Thia cannot be said of the few papers 

^x\i\t\e!A,Th^ H^hig JSmmin^r, in which js employed 

all jthe fot^cfe of gay malevolence and humourous satire. 

Of this paper, which just appeared land expired. 

Swift remarks, with exultatidn, that f^ it is now 

*^ down among the dead men*." Efe'mi^t welt 

rejoice at the death of that which he-could not liave 

killed. Every reader of every party, since personal 

malice i^ past, and the papers which cmce injQamed 

the nation are ^ read only as effusiona of wit, must 

wish for more of the ff^hig Examiners ; ftwr. on no 

occasion was the genius of Addison more vigorously 

exerted, and on none did the superiority of his 

powers mpi^ evidently appear. His Trial of Count 

Tfir\ff\ written to expose the Treaty of Commerce 

with France, lived ho longer than the question that 

produced it. 

* From a Tory song in vogue at the time, the burthen where^ 

af isj • 

And he, that will this health deny, 
"!&owtt among the dead men let him lie. K. 

Not 
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Not long afterwards, an attempt was made to te* 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed by no meana 
favourable to literature, when the succession pf a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, discord, and confusion ; and either the 
turbulence of the times, or the satiety of the readers, 
put a stop to the publication, after an experiment of 
eighty numbers, which were afterwards collected 
into an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than 
any of those that weiit before it. Addison produced 
more than a fourth part ; and the other contributor^^ 
are by no means unworthy of appearing as his asso- 
ciates* The time that had passed during the sus- 
pension of the Spectator, though it had not lessened 
his power of humour, seems to have increased his 
disposition to seriousness : the proportion of his re* 
ligious to his comic papers is greater than in the 
fofmer series. 

The Spectator, from its re-'CotomenCement, was 
published only three times a week ; and no discri- 
minative marks, were added to the papers. To Addi*- 
son Tickell has ascribed twenty-three *. 

The Spectator had many contributors ; and Steele, 
whose negligence kept him always in a hurry, when 
it was his turn to furnish a paper, Called loudly for 
the Letters, of which Addison, whose materials' were 
more, made little use; hayiiig recourse to sketches 
and hints, the. produclt of his former studies, which 
he now reviewed and completed: among these are 
named by Tickell the Essays on Wit, those on the 

* Numb. 556, 557, 558, 659. 561^ 562. 565. 56T, 568, 5^. 
671. 574, 575. 579, 680. 682, 583, 584, 585, 590. 692. 598, 
«00. 

r Vol. X/ H • Pleasures 
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Pleasures of the Imagination, and the Criticism on 
Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took possession of 
the throne, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal 
df Addison would be suitably rewarded. Before the 
•arrival of King George, he was made secretary to 
the Regency, and was required by his office to send 
notice to Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that 
the throne was vacant. To do this wdtfld not h^e 
heeti difficult to any man but Addison, who was so 
overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, and 
so dirtracted by choice of expression, that the Lords, 
'who could not wait for the niceties of -criticism, 
called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the house, and 
^ordered Trim to dispatch the message. Southwell 
readily told what was necessary iniiie common style 
of business, atid valued himself upon havmg done 
what was too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for The^Freeholder, a pa- 
per wliich he published twice a week, from Dec. 23, 
1715? to the middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the established government, 
^onletitftes with argun;ient, and sometimes with mirth, 
^n argument he had many equals ; but his humour 
was singtilar and matchless. Bigotry itself must be 
delighted with the Tory Fox-hunter. ' 

Th^rie'are however some strokes less elegant, and 
less decent; such as the Pretender^s Udumal, in 
whicih one topick of ridicule is his poverty. This 
tttbdfe of abuse had be^ employed by Miltoh ^inst 
Jdug Charles IL 

" ^ — *— -^ -L. Jacohat 

^< Centum^ exulantis viscera marsupii regis.*' 

• And 
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And Oldmixon ddi^ts to tell of sonie alderapLajn^of 
London, that he had more money; than the exiled 
princes ; but that which might be expected fropi 
Milton's savageness, or Oldmixon's nueanness^ was 
not suitable to the delicacy of Addieon. . . 

Steele thought the hue^nr of The Freeholder too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times ; and '}^ reported 
to have said, that the ministry made us^ipf a lute^ 
when they should bave called for a truQip^t.^ . 

This year (1716*) hemarried.thecoiMjte^pwftgpr 
of \V^rwifik, whom he ha4 solicited by ra ypry lotjg 
and anxious courtsh^, perhaps with /^eh'aM^\!ir (lj^>t 
very unlike that of Sir* Rfjger to .hi£||dif|(dain&},xip« 
dow ; and «who^ I am afraid? div/i^rtefl^A^^fff^^f qt\:gn 
by playing ]with his pasqion. He is ,9aj4 ;to h^ye 
first k^owfi her by becoming tutor; t^/h^r^^so^j^. 
" He formed," saidTonson, *f the dejjjg^rof g^ijog 
*^ that lady ficom .the tjime when he y^^ %ft i^qm- 
^^ mended ipto the fawly •'' In what p^r^t {of li(is life 
rbe obtained tlp« rocqinwendation^ or t^w lof^g and 
3n what planner be lived in the family^, If knoiivnqt. 
His advances at first were certainly timoirous^ but 
grew bojder as his reputation and influence iiicr^ased ; 
till at la:st the lady was persuaded to m^rry him^ On 
terms jmiob like tho^ on which a Turkvsih princess 
is espoused, to whom :t;he Sultan is reported to pro- 
nounce, *^ J>aught€ar, 1 ;give rthee this in^n for thy 
*^ slave/* The marri^, if t^n^contfadicted report 
can be eT^ited, made no addition tq hi^ hapfpneas ; 
it neitber found them nor mad^ them equaj. Ske 
always remembered her own ranfc wd tb^ugbt^h^- 

* Augusts. t Spence* 
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self entitled to treat with very little ceremony the 
tutor of her aon. Rowe's ballad of The Despniring 
Shepherd is said to have been written, eitlier before 
or after marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and 
it is certain that Addison has left behind him no en- 
couragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest ele- 
vatiotti, being made secretaiy of state. For this em- 
ployment he might justly be supposed qualified by 
long practice of business, and by his regular ascent 
through other offices 5 but expectation is often dis- 
appoifited; it is universally confessed that he was 
unequal to the duties of his place. In the House 
of Commons he could not speak, and therefore was 
useless to the defence of the government. In the 
office, sajrs Pope *, he could not issue an order 
without losing his time in quest of fine expressions. 
What he gained in rank he lost in credit ; and, 
finding by experience his own inability, was forced 
to solicit his dismission with a pension of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. ^ His friends palliated this 
relinquishment, of which both friends and enemies 
knew the true reason, with an account of declining 
health, and the necessity of recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to 
plan literary occupations for his future life- He 
purposed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a story 
of which, as Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, 
and to which I know not how love could have been 
appended. There would' however have been no 
want either of virtue in the sentiments, or elegance 
in the language. 

^ Spence. 

He 
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He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Christian Reli^on, of which part was published after 
his d^ath; and he designed to have made a new 
poetical version of the Psalms. 

These pious compositions Pope imputed*' to 'a 
selfkh motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Ton* 
son ; who having quarreled with Addison, and not 
loving him, said, that when he laid down the secre* 
tary's office, he intended to take orders, and obtain 
a bishopfick ; ^^ for,'' said he, ^^ I always thought 
^^ him a priest in his heart.** 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of 
Tonson worth remenibrance, is a proof, but indeed^ 
so far as I have found, the only proof, that he re- 
tained some malignity from their ancient rivalry. 
Tonson pretended but to guess it ; no other mortal , 
ever suspected it; and Pope might have reflected, 
that a man, -who had been secretary of state in the 
ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a 
bishoprick than by defending Religioiv, or translating 
the Psalms. 

It is. related, that he had once a design to make an 
English Dictionary, and that lie considered Dr. Til- 
lotson as the writer of highest autliority. There 
was formerly sent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the 
Leathersellers' Company, who was eminent for cu- 
riosity and literature, a collection of examples se- 
lected from Tillotson's works, as Locker said, by 
Addison. It came too late to be of use, so I in- 
spected it but slightly, and remember it indistinctly, 
I thought the passages too short. 



Spence. 
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Addison, however,^ did not conclude his life in 
peace^ studies ; but relapsed, when he was near his 
end, to a political dispute. 

It so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was 
s^itatted with great vehemence between those friends 
of fopg continuance, Addison and Steele. It may- 
be asked, in the language of Homer, what power or 
what cause should set them at variance. The sub- 
ject df their dispute was of great importance. The 
earl of Sunderland proposed an act called The Peer* 
age Bill; by which the number of Peers should be 
£lxed, and the king restrained from any new creation 
of nobility, unless when an old family should be 
extinct. To this the Lords would naturally agree ; 
and the king, who was yet little Acquainted with his 
own prerogative, and, as is now well-known, almost 
indifferent to the possessions of the crown, had been 
persuaded to consent. The only difficulty was found 
among the Commons, who were not likely to ap- 
prove the perpetual exclusion of themselves and 
their posterity. The bill therefore was eagerly op- 
posed, and among others by Sir Robert Walpole, 
whose speech was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished 
by improper advancements, and particularly by the 
introduction of twelve new peers at once, to produce 
a majority of Tories in the last reign ; an act of au- 
thority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by 
no means to be compared with that contempt of 
national right with which, some time afterwards, by 
the instigation of Whiggism, the Commons, chosen 
by the people for three years, chose themselves for 
seven. But whatever might be the disposition of 
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the Lords^ the people bad nb wish to incFeas^ theiir 
power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele ob- 
served in a letter to the earl of Oxford^ W^ ^o in- 
troduce an arktocracy ; for a majority in the House 
of Lords, so limited, would have been d^spotick aQ4 
irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the aneieixt esta- 
blishmeht, Steele, whoj^ pen rieadily s^onded his 
political passions, endeavoured to alarm t^e nation 
by a pamphlet called The Plebeian. To this an an- 
swer Was published by Addison, un^er the title of 
The Old ff^Mgy in which it is not dijseover^ that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for the 
Commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeian ; 
ahd, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined 
himself to his question, without any personal notice 
of his opponent. Nothing hitherto was conwutted 
against the laws of friendship, or proprieties of de- 
cency; hut controvertists cannot long retain their 
kindness for each other. The Old Whig answered 
The Plebeian, and could not forbear some contempt 
of " little Dicky, whose trade it was to write pam- 
" phlets." Dicky, however, did not lose his settled 
veneration for his friend ; but contented himself with 
quoting some lines of Cato, which were at once de- 
tection and reproof. The bill was laid aside during 
that session ; and Addison died before the next, in 
which its commitment was rejected by two hun- 
dred and sixty-five to one hundred and seventy- 
seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two 
illustrious friends, after so many years past in confi- 
dence and endearment, in unity of mterest, confor- 
mity 
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inity of opinion^ and fdlowship of study, should 
finally part in acrimonious opposition. Such a con-!- 
troversy was " Bellum plusquam civile^' as Lucan 
expresses it. Why could not faction find other ad- 
vocates? but among the uncertainties of the human 
state, we are doomed to number the instability of 
fidendsbip. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but firom 
the Biographia Britanmca. The Old fVfiig is not 
inserted in Addison's works ; nor is it mentioned by 
Tickell in his Life ;' why it was omitted, the bio- 
graphers doubtless give the true reason; the feet 
was too recent, and those who had been heated in 
the contention were not yet cool, 

The necessity of complying with times, and of 
sparing persons, is the "great impediment of bio- 
graphy. History may be formed from, permanent 
monuments and records; but Lives can only be 
written from personal knowledge, which is growing 
every day less, and in a short time is lost for ever. 
What is known can seldom be immediately told; and 
JWhen it might be told, it is no longer known. The 
delicate features of the mind, the nice discriminations 
of character,' and the minute peculiarities of conduct, 
are soon obliterated; and it is surely better that 
caprice, obstinacy, frolick, and folly, however they 
might deligbt in the description, should be silently 
forgotten, than that, by wanton merrimient and 
unseasonable detection, a pang should be given to a 
widow, a daughter^ a brother, or a friend. As 
^he process of these narratives is now bringing me 
among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself 
ff W«4Wng upon ashes under which the fire is not 
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*^ eKtinguished^"^ and coming to the time of which 
it will be proper rather to say " nothing that is false, 
'^ than all that is true;* 

The end of this usefal life was now approaching^ 
— Addison had for some time been oppressed by- 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by a 
dropsy; and^ finding his danger pressing, he pre-* 
pared to die couformably to his own precepts and 
professions. 

During this lingering d^cay, he sent, as Pope re- 
lates*, a message by the earl of .Warwick to Mr. 
Gay, desiring to se^ him. Gay, who had not visited 
him for some time before, obeyed the summons, and 
found himself received with great kindness. The 
purpose for which the interview had been solicited 
was then discpvered, Addison told him, that he 
had injured him ; but that, if he recovered, he would 
recompense him. What the injury was he did not 
explain ; nor did Gay ever know, but supposed that 
some preferment desigi^ed for him had, by Addison s 
intervention, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregu- 
lar life, and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, 
fof whom be did not want respect, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his argu- 
ments and expostulations had no effect. One expe- 
riment, however, remained to be tried: when he 
found his life near its end, he directed the young 
lord to be called ; and when he desired, with great 
tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, 
^^ 1 have sent for you, that you may see how a 
^^ Christiap can die.*' What effect this awful scene 
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kad on the earl^ I know not : he likewise died him- 
self in a short time. 

In Tickell's excellent Elegy on his friend are these 
lines : 

He taught ifs how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die — 

in which he alludes^ as he told Dr. Young, to this 
moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. TickelJ for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them on his 
death-bed-to his friend Mr. Craggs, lie died June 17, 
1719? at Holland-house, leaving no child but a 
daughter*. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the 
resentment of party has transmitted no charge of 
any crime. He was not one of those who are praised 
only after death ; for his merit was so generally 
acknowledged, that Swift, having observed that his 
election passed without a contest, adds, that, if he 
proposed himself for king, he would hardly have 
been refused. ' 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kind- 
ness for the merit of his opponents : wheh he was 
secretary in Ireland, he refused to intermit his ac* 
quaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so 
often mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity, 
which his friends called modesty by too mild a name. 
Steele mentions with great tenderness " that remark- 
" able bashfulness, which is a cloak that hides and 
*^ muffles merit ;" and tells us, " that his abiUties 

* Wlio died at Bilton, in ^Varwickshire, at a very advanced 
age, in 1797. See Gent. Mag. vol. lAVII. p. 25C. 385. N. 
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'^ were covered only by modesty, which doubles the 
"beauties which are seen, and gives credit and 
"esteem to all. that are concealed." Chesterfield 
affirms, that " Addison was the most timorous and 
" awkward man tha the ever saw." And Addison^ 
speaking of his own deficiency in conversation, used 
to say erf himself, that, with respect to intellectual 
wealthy " he could draw bills for a thousand pounds^ 
" though he had not a guinea in his pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, 
and by that want was often obstructed and distressed ; 
that he was often oppressed by an improper and un- 
graceful timidity ; every testimony concurs to prove: 
but Chesterfield's representation is doubtless hyper- 
bolical. That man cannot be supposed very unexpert 
in the arts of conversation and practice of life, who, 
without fortune or alliance, by his usefulness and 
dexterity, became secretary of state ; and who died 
at forty-seven, after having not only stood long in 
the highest rank of wit and literatiire, biit filled one 
of the most important oflSces of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to lament 
his obstinacy of silence ; " for he was," says Steele, 
" above all men in that talent called humour, and 
" enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have often re- 
^^ fleeted, after a night spent with him apart fi'om 
" all the world, that I had had the pleasure of con- 
*' versing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence 
" and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
-^^ heightened with humour more exquisite and de- 
" lightful than any other man ever possessed." This 
is the fondness of a friend ; let us hear what is told 
us by a rival : " Addison's conversation *," says 

* Spence. 
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I^ope, *^ had something in it more charming than I 
*^ have found in any other man. But this was only 
" when iaftiiliar : before strangers, or, perhaps, a 
*^ single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff 
*^ silence.^ 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
a very high opinion of his own merit. He demanded 
to be the first name in modern wit ; and, with Steele 
to echo him, used to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope 
and Congreye defended against them *. There is 
no reason to doubt that he suffered too nmch pain 
from the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation ; 
nor is it without strong reason suspected, that by 
some disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct 
' it ; Pope was not the only man whom he insidiously 
injured, though the only man of whom he could be 
afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied 
him with conscious excellence. Of very extensive 
learning he has indeed given no proofs^. He seems 
to have had small acquaintance with the sciences, 
and to have read little except Latin and French ; but 
of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals shew 
that he had perused the works with great diligence 
and skilL The abundance of his own mind left him 
little in need of adventitious sentiments; his wit 
always could suggest what the occasion demanded. 
He had read with critical eyes the important volume 
of human life, and knew the heart of man from the 
depths of stratagem to the surface of affectation* 

What he knew he could easily communicate* 
" Tliis," says Steele, " was particular in this writer, 

* »Tonson and Spence. 
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'* that, when he had taken his resolution^ or made 
" his plsln for what he designed to write, he would 
^^ walk aboiit a room, and dictate it into language 
*^ with as much freedom and ease as any one could 
" write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
^^ grammar of what he dictated.^' 

Pope *, who can be less suspected of favonring 
his memory, declares that ^e wrote very fluently, 
but was slow and scrupulous in correcting; that 
many of his Spectators were written very fast, and 
sent immediately to the press ; and that it seemed 
to be for his advantage not to have time for much 
revisaL 

" He would alter," says Pope, *^ any thing to 
*^ please his friends, before publication ; but would 
" not retouch his pieces. afterwards; and I believe 
'^ not one word in Cato, to which 1 made an x)bje«- 
^^ tion, was suffered to stand." 

The last line of Cato is Pope's, having been ori- 
ginally written ./ : 

And oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the six 
concluding lines. In the first couplet the words 
" from hence" are improper ; and the second line is 
taken from Dryden's Virgil, Of the next couplet, 
the first verse, being included in the second, is there- 
ft)ireusete^; and in the third Discord is made* to 
produce Strife. ' 

Of the course of Addison's familiar day *, before 
his marriage, Pope has given a detail. He had in 

* Spfeace. . 
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the house with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
Carey, Davenant, and colonel Brett. With one or 
other of these he always breakfasted. He studied 
all morning ; then dined at a tavern ; and went af- 
terwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the countess of War- 
wick's family ; who, under the patronage of Addison, 
kept a cofFee-house on the South side- of Russel- 
street, about two doors from Covent-garden. Here 
it was that the wits of that time used to assemble. 
It is said, when Addison had suiFered any vexation 
from the countess, he withdrew the company from 
Button's house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, 
where he often sat late, and drank too much wine. 
In the ibottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice 
for courage, and bashfiilness for confidence. It is 
not (unlikely that Addison was first seduced to excess 
by the nlanumission which h^ obtained from the 
servile timidity of his sober hours. He that feels 
oppression from the presence of those to whom he 
knows himself superior, will desire to set loose his 
powers of conversation^; and who, that ever asked 
succours from Bacchus, was able to preserve himself 
from being enslaved by his auxiliai^y r; ' 

Among those friends it was that Addison disphy^ 
the elegance of his colloquial acco^iplishmeoktl, 
which may easily be supposed such, as Pope;flepre- 
sents them. The remark of MandevilJ^ » who, iWhen 
he had passed an evening in his company, declared 
that he was a parson in a tye-wig, can detract little 
from his character ; Jae was always reserved » to 
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strangers, and was not incited to uncommon freedom 
by a character like that of M andeville. 

From any minute knowledge .of his familiar man- 
ners, the intervention of sixty years has now de- 
barred UB. Steele once promised Congreve and the 
pubMck ^a complete description of his character ; but 
the promises of authors are like the vows of lexers. 
Steele thought no more on his design, or thought on 
it with auMiefty that at last disgusted hiitl, and left 
his friend in the ha^ds of Tiokell. • 

One dKght lineament of his chslracter> Swift has 
preserved. It was his practice, when lie found any 
man invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by 'ac- 
quiescence, and sink him y^t dteper in 'absurdity. 
This urtfftec of ttiischief was admired by Stel^ ; and 
Swift seeiws to approve hefadmiration. 

His works will supply some iafdrmation. It ap- 
pears, fiiom his various 'pii^tUres cf the World, that^ 
^th all his bashfiilness, he badcoifvers^d'widi mai^ 
distinct^cltfsse^ of men, had surveyed tiieir woys with 
very diligent- observation, artd marked with great 
acuteness the effects of diffirent modei^ of life. He 
was a man in whose presence nothing reprehensible 
was out of danger ; quick in discerning whsLtever was 
wrong or ridiculous, and not unwillitig to expose it. 
" There ire,** says Steete, " in his writings ^<finny 
" oblique strokes upon «ome of the wittiest men of 
'^ the age." ^ His delight was more to excite merri- 
ment than detestation ; and he detects follies rather 
than crimes. . , , 

If any judgment be made, from his bodks, joS fads 
moral character, nothing will be found btrt .purity 
and excellence. Knowledge of ihavikind, indeed, 
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less extensiye thaaa that of Addisony will shew, that . 
to write, and to live, are very different^ Many who 
praise virtue, do no more than praise it. Yet it is 
reasonable to believe that Addison's professions and 
practice were at no great variance, since amidst thdt 
storm of faction in which most of his life was passed, 
though his station made him , conspicuous, and his 
activity made him formidable, the charactef given 
him. by his friends was never contradicted by his 
enemies: of those, with whom interest or opinion 
united him, he had not only the esteem, but the 
kindness; and of others, whom th^ violence of op- 
pdskion drove against him> though he might lose the 
love> he retained the revererice. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed 
wit on the side of vir,tuf and religion. He not only 
made the proper use of wit himself, but taught it to 
others ; awl from his time it has been generally sub- 
servienit to the cause of reason and of ; truth. He 
has dissipaited the prejudice that had long: connected 
gaiety with vice, and easiness of matin^rs with laxity 
of principles. He has restored virtue t(>, its dignify, 
and taught, innocence not. to be ashamed. This is 
an elevation of literary character, "above all Greek, 
" above, all Roman fame,'* No greater feUcity can 
genius attain, than that of having purified intellectual 
\ pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit 
jh>m licentiousness; of having taught a succession 
of writers to bring elegaiipe ^nd gaiety to the aid of 
goodness; and, if I may use expressions yet more 
aw&l, of having " turned many to righteousness.'' 

A4dison,^in his life, and for some time after- 
ward»^ was considered by a greater part of readers 
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as supremely excelling both in poetry and criticisoii 
Part of his reputation may be probably ascribed to 
the advancement of his fortune; when^ as Swift ob- 
serves^ he became a statesman, and saw poets waiting 
at his levee, it was nd. bonder that praise was accu- 
mulated upoil him. Much likewise may be more 
honourably ascribed to his personal character: he 
who, if he had claimed it^ might have obtained the 
diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and ac- 
cidental fame ; and Addison is to pass through fu- 
turity protected only by his genius. Every name 
which kindness or interest once raised too high is in 
danger, lest the next age should^ by the v^igeance 
of criticism, sink it in the same proportion. A great! 
writer has lately styled him ^' an indifierent poet, 
" and a worse critick." 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it 
mu^ be coniFessed that it has not often those felicities 
of diction which- give lustre to ^ sentiments^ or that 
vigour of sentiment that animates diction : there is 
little of ardour, vehemence, or transport ; there is 
very rarely the awfulness of grandeur^ and not very 
often the splendour of elegance. He thinks justly ; 
but he thinks faintly. This is his general character ; 
to which, doubtless, many single passages will fur- 
nish exception. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, ho' 
rarely sinks into dulness, and is still more rarely en- 
tangled \n absurdity. He did not trust his powers 
^ough to be negligent. There is in most of hi& 
compositions a calmness and equability, deliberate 
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and cd\itiouft, sometimes with little that delights^ but 
seldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Diyden, to 
Spmers, and to the King, His Ode on St. Cecilia/ 
has been imitated by Pope, and has something in it 
of Drydcn'S vigour. Of his Account of the English 
Poets, he used to speak as a *^ poor thing * ;'* but it 
is not worse than his usual strain. He has said^ not 
very judiciously, in his character of Waller, 

Thy verse could shew e'en CromwelPs innocence ; 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence, 
O ! had thy Muse not come an age too soon, 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne. 
How had his triumph glittec'd in thy page ! 

What is this but to say, that he who could com- 
pliment Cromwell had been the proper poet for king 
William ? Addison, however, never printed the piece. 
The Letter from Italy has been always praised^ 
but has never been praised beyond its merit. It is 
more correct, with less appearance of labour, and 
more elegant, with less ambition of ornament, than 
any other of his poems. There is, however, one 
broken metaphor, of which notice may properly be 
taken : 

Fir*d with that name — 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea ; but 
why must she be bridled? because she longs to 
launch; an act which was never hindered by a bridle; 
and whither will she launch? into a nobler ^traifu 

* Spence. 
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She is in the first Ime a horse, in the s^ncl a hbat ; 
und the care of the poet is to keep his horse or hia 
boat from singing. 

The next composition is the far-famed caitipaign> 
which Dr. Warton has termed a ^^ Gazette in 
^* Rhjrme," with harshness 'not ofteil used by the 
good-nature of his criticism ; Before a censure sol 
severe is admitted^ let us consider that War is a fre-^ 
quent subject of Poetry, and then encjuire who has 
described it with more justness and force. Many of* 
our own writers tried their powers upon this year of 
victory : yet AddisonS is (confessedly the best per- 
formance; his poem is the work of a man not 
blinded by the dust of learning ; his images are not 
borrowed merely from books* The superiority 
which he cotifers upon his hero is liot personal 
prowess, and *^ mighty bone," but deliberate intre- 
pidity^ a calni command of his passions> and the 
power of consulting his own mind in the midst of^ 
danger. The rejection and contempt of fiction is 
rational and manly. 

It may be observed tliiit the last line is imitated 
by Pope : 
Marlb'rough's exploits appear divinely bright — 
RaisM of themselves, their genuine charms they boast^ 
And those that paint them truest, praise them most. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing 
how to use what was not his own, he spoiled, the 
thought when he had borrowed it : 

The well-sung woes shall soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint * them who shall feel them most. 

* " Pftint" neans (says Dr. Warton) express, or describe them. C. 
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Martial exploits may be painted ; perhaps woes may 
be painted ; but they are surely not painted by being 
well-sung : it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing 
in colours. v 

No passs^e in the Campaign has been more often* 
mentioned than the simile of the angel, which is 
said in the Tatler to be ^' one of the noblest thoughts 
*^ that ever entered into the heart of man,* and is 
therefore worthy of attentive consideration. Let it 
be first enquired whether it be a simile. A poetical 
simile is the discovery of likeness between two 
actions, in their ^neral nature dissimilar, or of 
causes terminating by difierent operations in some 
Tesemblance of efiect. But the mention of another 
like consequeuQeiVom a like cause, or of a like per- 
formance by a like agency, is not* a simile, but an 
exemplification. It is not a simile to say that the 
Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields ; or that 
as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, so ^tna vomits 
flames in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar, 
that be pours his violence and rapidity of verse, as a 
river swoln with rain rushes from the mountain ; or 
of himself, that his genius wanders in quest of poe- 
tical decorations, as the bee wanders to collect honey; 
he, in either case, produces a simile ; the mind is 
impressed with the resemblance of things generally 
)^like, as unlike as intellect and body. But if Pin- 
dar had been described as writing with the copious* 
ness and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told 
that he reviewed and finished his own poetry with 
the same care as Isocrates polished his orations, in- 
stead of similitude, he would have exhibited almost 
identity; he would have given the same portraits 
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with different names. In tJie poem now examined^ 
when the English are represented as gaining a forti- 
,fted pass, by repetition of attack, and perseverance 
of resolution ; their obstinacy of courage and vigour 
of onset is well illustrated by the sea that br^ks, 
with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. This 
is a simile: but when Addison, having celebrated 
the4)eauty of Marlborough's person, tells us, that 
^ Achilles thus was formed with every grace,* here 
is no simile, but a mere exemplification. A simile 
may be coinpared to lines Converging at a point, and 
is more excellent as the lines approach from greater 
distance : an exemplification may be considered as 
two parallel lines, which run on together without 
approximation, never far separated^ and never joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, 
that the action of both is almost the same, and per- 
formed by both in the same manner. Marlborough 
^ teaches the battle to rage ;" the angel " directs 
*^ the storm:" Marlborough is "unmoved in peace- 
" ful thought ;'* the angel is " calm and serene ;" 
Marlborough stands " unmoved amidst the shock of 
^* hosts ;** the angel rides ** calm in the whirlwind.** 
The lines on Marlborough are just and noble; but 
the simile gives almost the game images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and requiifd 
great labour of research, or dexterity of application. 
Of this. Dr. Madden^ a name which Ireland ought 
to honour, once gave me his opini9n. " If I had 
" set," said he, " ten school*boys to write on the 
-^ battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought me the 
" angel, I should not have been surprised/' 

The 
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The opm of Rosamond,, though it is sddoni 
jneationed, is one of the first of Addison*s compo^ 
sitions. The subject is well chosen, the fiction is 
pleasing, and the praise of Marlborough, for which 
|be scene gives an q^rtunity, is, wh^t perhaps 
eveiy human excellency must be, die product of 
good*luck, improved by genius. The thoughts are 
sometimes ^eat, and sometimes tender ; the vtrsi-* 
fication is easy and gay« There is doubtless soine 
advantage in the shortness of the lines; which there 
is little temptation to load with expletive epithets. 
The dialogue se^s commonly better than the songs. 
The two comick characters of Sir Trusty and Griir 
deline, though of no great value, are yet such ^^ 
the poet intended *. Sir Trusty^s account of the 
ideath of Rosamond is, I think, too grossly abjsurdt 
The whole drama is airy ^ni elegant ; engaging in 
its process, and pleasing in its conclusion. If Addin 
son had cultivated the lighter parts of poetry, he 
would probably have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule 
observed in selecting the works of other poets, has 
by the weight of its character forced its way into 
the late collection, is unquestionably the noblest 
production of Addison's genius. Of a work so 
much read, it is difficult to say any thing new. 
About things on which the publick thinks long, 
it commonly att^ns to think right ; and of Cato it 
has been not unjustly determined, that it is rathei? a 
poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a succession 

^ But, accojfdteg to 9r. Wsrtxm, ^' ought not to have in- 
tended;' 9. 

Pi 
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#fju;st sentiments in elegant language, than a repre- 
sentation of natural afl^tions^ or of wf state pro- 
bable or possible in human life. Nothing here ^' ex-- 
<^ dtes or assuage emotion :" here is *^ no magical 
'^ power of raisitig phantastick terror or wild 
^^ anxiety.** The events are expected without soli- 
citude^ and are remembered without joy or sorrow. 
Of «tbe agents we have no care; we conisider not 
what they are doing, or what they are suffering ; we 
wiA only to know what they have to say. Cato i^ 
a being above our solicitude; a man of whom the 
gods take care^ and whom we, leave to their care 
with heedless confidence. To the rest neither gods 
nor men can have much attention ; for there is not 
' one amongst them that strongly attracts either afiec- 
tion or esteem. But they are made the vehicles of 
such sentiments and such expression, that there is 
scarcely a scene in the play which the reader does 
not wish to impress upon his memory. 

When Cato was shewn to Pope *, he advised the 
author to print it, without any theatrical exhibition ; 
supposing that it would be read more favourably 
than beard. Addison declared himself of the same 
opinion ; but urged the imix>rtunity of his friends 
for its appearance on the stage. The emulation oi 
parties made it successful beyond expectation ; an4 
its success has introduced or confirmed among us 
the use of dialogue too declamatory, of una&cting 
el^ance, and chill philosophy. 

The un,iversality of applause, however it might 
.l^uell the Censure of common mortals, had no other 

* Spen^e, 

effect 
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effect than to harden Deniiis in fixed dislike ; but 
his dislike was not merely eapricious. He found and 
shewed many faults ; he shewed them indeed with 
anger^ but he found them with acuteness, such a$ 
ought to rescue his criticism from oblivion ; though, 
at last^ it will have no other life than it derives from 
the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the aur 
dience, he gives his reasqn, by remarking, that, 

^^ A deference is to be paid to a general applause, 
^^ when it appears that the applause is natural and 
^* spontaneous ; but that Kttle regard is to be had to 
f^ it, when it is affected and artificial. Of all the 
^^ tragedies which in his memory have had 'vast and 
^^ violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
^* been tolerable, most have been scandalous. When 
*^ a poet writes a tragedy i, who knows he has judg- 
^^ ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet pre^ 
" sumes upon his own merit, and scorns to melkea 
*^ cabal. That people come coolly to the mpresen- 
^Vtation of ^ such a tragedy, without any violent ex- 
^^ pectation, or delusive imagination, or invincible 
*^ prepossession; that such an audience is liable to 
** receive the impressions which the poem shall natu- 
■** rally make on them, and to judge by their own 
*^ reason, ahd their own judgments, and that reason 
^^ and judgment are calm and serene, not formed 
^^ by nature to make proselytes, and to controul and 
** lord it over the imaginations of others. But that 
'^ when ah author writes a tragedy, who knows he 
*^ has neither genius or judgment, he has recourse 
*^ to the making a party, and he endeavours to make 

^^up 
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** lip in industry what is wanting in talent, and to 
" supply by poetical craft the absence of poetical 
^^ art'; that such an author is humbly contented to 
^^ raise men'd passions by a plot without doors> since 
^^ he despairs of doing it by that which he brings 
<^ upon the stage. That party and passion, and pre^ 
^ possession, and clamorous and tumultuous things, 
*^ and so much the more clamorous and tumultuous 
** by how mtlch the more erroneous : that they do- 
'^ mineer and tyrannize over the imaginations of 
^^ persons who want judgment, and sometimes too 
^^ of those who have it ; and, like a fierce and out- 
*^ rageous torrent, bear down all opposition before 
«^them.*' 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice ; 
which' is always one of his favourite principles. 

" 'Tis <sertainly the duty of every tragic poet, by 
^' the exact distribution of poetical justice, to imi* 
^^ tete the Divine Dispensation, and to inculcate a 
*^ particular Providence. 'Ti$ true, indeed, upon 
" the stage of the world, the wicked sometimes 
** prosper, and the guiltless sufifer. But that is per- 
^^ mitted by the Governor of the world, to shew^ 
^* from the attribute of his infinite justice, that there 
^* i^ a compensation in futurity, to prove the im- 
'^mortality of the human soul, and the certainty of 
** future rewards and punishments. But the poeti- 
" ^al persons in tragedy exist no longer than the 
*^ reading, or the representation ; the whole extent 
^' of their enmity is circumscribed by those ; and 
" therefore, during tlat reading or .representation, 
•^ according to their merits or demerits, they must 
^^ be punished or rewarded. If this is not done, 

** there 
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^ there is no impartial distribution of poetical jus- 
^ tice^ no iiuitructive lecture of a particular Provi- 
^ dence^ and no imitation of the Divine iMspensa* 
^ tion. And yet the author of this tragedy does 
^^ not only run counter to this^ in the fate of his 
^^ principal character ; but every where, throughout 
^^ it, makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph : for not 
^ only Cato is vanquished by Caesar, but the trea-^ 
^ chery and perfidiousness of Syphax prevail over 
*^ the honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba; 
f^ and the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Portiua 
^^ over the generous frankness and open-bearfcedness 
*^ of Marcus.** 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes 
pumshed and virtue rew^arded, yet, since vrickedness 
often prospers in real life, the poet is certainly at 
liberty to give it prosperity on the stage. For if 
poetry has an imitation of reality, how axe its laws 
broken by exhibiting the world in its true form ? 
The stage may sometimes gratify our wishes f but, 
if it be truly the " mirror of life,'' it ought to shew 
us sometimes what we are to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not 
natural, or reasonable ; but as heroes and heroines 
are not beings that are seen every day, it is hard to 
find upon what priucip^s their conduct shall be 
tried. It is, however, not useless to consider what 
he says of the manqer in which Cato receives the 
account of his son-s death. 

^^ Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, 
^^ one jot more in nature than that of his son and 
^^ Lucia in the^ third. Cato receives the news of 
*^ hi» son's des^h not only with dry eyfli^ but with a 
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'^ sort of sati^action ; and in th^ same page sheds 
^^ tears for the calamity of his comitiy^ and does 
^ the same thing in the next page upon the hare 
" apprehension of the danger of his friends. Now, 
" since the love of one's country is the love of one's 
^^ countrymen, as I have shewn uppn another occa- 
^^ sion^ I desire to ask these questions : Of all our 
'* countrymen^ which do we love most, those whom 
" we know, or those whom we know not ? And 
^* of those whom we know^ w,hich do we cherish 
*^ most, our friends or our enemies ? And of our 
^^ friends, which are the dearest to us, those who are 
^' related to us, or those who are not? And of all 
^* our relations, for which have we most tenderness, 
^* for those who are near %o us, or for thos^ who are 
^^ remote? And of our near relations, which are 
^^ the nearest, and consequently the dearest to us, 
^^our offspring, or others? Our offspring most 
^' certainly ; as Nature, or, in other words, Provi- 
^* dence^ has wisely contrived for the preservation of 
^^ mankind. Now, does it not follow, from what 
^^ has been said, that for a man to receive the news 
^' of his son's death with dry eyes, and to weep at 
*^ the same time for the calamities of his country, is 
^^ a wretched affectation, and a miserable incon- 
*^ sistency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive 
^^ with dry eyes the news of the deaths of those for 
*' whose sake our country is a name so dear to us^ 
^* and at the same time to shed tears for those for 
^^ whose sakes our country is not a name so dear to 
^'us?" 

But this formidable assailant is less resistible when 
be attacks the probability -of the action^ and the 
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reasonableness of the plan. Every critical reader 
must remark^ that Addison has, with a scrupulosity 
ahnost unexampled on th^ English stage, confined 
himself in time to a single day, and in place to rigo- 
rous unity. The scene never changes, and the whole 
action of the play passes in the great hall of Cato's 
house at Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been more fit ; and 
this impropriety afifords Dennis many hints of mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The passage 
is long : but as such- disquisitions are not common, 
and the objections are skilfully formed and vigorously 
urged, those who delight in critical controversy will 
not think it tedious. 

*^ Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempt-onius 
" makes but one soliloquy, and immediately in 
*^ comes Syphax, and then the two politicians are 
** at it immediately. They lay their heads together, 
" with their snuflP-bo^ies in their hands, as Mr. Bayes 
*' has it, and feague it away. But, in the' midst of 
^^ that wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable 
" caution to Sempronius : 

" Si/ph, But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
" Is called together ? Gods ! thou must be cautious ; 
** Cato has piercing eyes. 

*^ There is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, 
" in meeting in a governor s own hall to carry on 
" their plot against him. Whatever opinion they 
" have of his ey^^ I suppose they have none of his 
*^ ears, or they would never have talked at this 
^' foolish rate so ne^r : . 

^^ Gods ! thou must be cautious." 

<^Oh! 
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*^Oh! yes, very cautious: for if Cato should over- 
** hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Caesar 
" would never take you y no, Caesar would never 
" take you. 

. ^^ When Cato, Act II. turns the senators out of 
^^ the hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with 
*^ the result of their debates, he appears to me to 
*^ do a thing which is neither reasonable nor civil. 
*^ Juba mi^t certainly have better been made ac- 
^^ quainted with the result of that debate in some 
^^ private apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
*^ driven upon this absurdity to make way for another ; 
^^ and that is, to give Juba an opportunity to demand 
** Marcia of her father. But the quarrel and rage 
*^ of Juba and Syphax, in the same Act; the invec- 
" tives of Syphax against the Romans a|id Cato ; the 
*^ advice that he gives Juba, in her father's hall, to 
^ bear away Marcia by force ; and his brutal and 
^^ clamorous rage upon his refusal ; and at a time 
" when Cato was scarcely out of sight, and perhaps 
^^ not out of hearing, at least some of his guards or 
^^ domesticks must necessarily be supposed to be 
^^ within hearing ; is a thing that is so for from being 
" probable, that it is hardly possible. 

^^ Sempronius, in the second Act, comes' back 
'^ once more in the same morning to the governor's 
" hall, to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax* 
^^ against the governor, his country, and his family j 
'^ which is so stupid, that it is below the wisdom of 
^^ the O — % the Mac's, and the Teague's ; even 
^^ Eustace Commins himself would never have gone 
*^ to Justice-hall, to have conspired against the go- 
*^ vernment. If officers at Portsmouth should lay 
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'^ their heacis together^, in order to the carrying otf^ 
** J — G — '% niece or daughter^ would they meet in 
** J— G— 's hall, to carry on that conspiracy ? 
" There would be no necessity for their meeting 
<^ there, at least till they came to the execution o£ 
*' their plot, because there would be other places to 
'^ meet in. There would be no probability that 
^^ they should meet there, because there would be 
" places more private and more commodious. Now 
^ there ought to be nothing in a tragical action but 
** what is necessary or probable. 

^^ But treason is not the only thing that is carried 
^^ on in this hall ; that, and love, and philosophy, 
^ take their turns in it, without any manner of ne* 
" cessity or probability occasioned by the action, as 
^^ duly and as regularly, without interrupting pne 
^^ another, as if there were a triple league between 
^' them, and a mutual agreement that each should 
" give place to, and make way for, the other, in a 
^* due and orderly succession. 

*^ We now come to the third Act. Sempronius^ 
*^ in this Act, comes into the governor's hall, with 
^^ the leaders of the mutiny ; but, as soon as Cato 
^* is gone, Sempronius, who but ju4t before had 
^^ acted like an unparalleled knave, discovers him- 
^^ self, Tike an egregious fool, to be an accomplice 
*^ in the conspiracy. 

* The person meant by the initiab J. G. is Sir John GibsoHi 
lietitenant-Govemor of Portsmouth in the year 1710, and after-" 
wards. He w^ much beloved in the anny> and by th« a^ouDOd 
loldiers called Johnny Gibson, H. 

" Semp. 
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^ Senip. KnoW) villains, when such paltry slaves pre- 

** sume 
** To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
** They 're thrown neglected by ; but, if it fails, 
** TTiey 're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do, 
" Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
" To sudden death — ^ 

^* Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there 
*^ are none there but friends ; but is that possible at 
^^ such a juncture ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
** to assassinate the governor of a town of war, in 
*^ his own house, in mid-day ? and, after they are 
" discovered, and defeated^ can there be none near 
'^ them but friends ? Is it not plain, from these 
*' words of Sempronius, 

^^ Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forthi 

*' To sudden death — 
^' and from the entrance of the guards upon the 
** word of command, that those guards were within 
*' ear-shot ? Behold Sempronius, then, palpably dis- 
** covered. How comes it to pass, then, that instead 
" of being hanged up with the rest, he remains secure 
'^ in • the governor's hall, and there carries on his 
*^ conspiracy against the government, the third time 
'* in the same day, with his old comrade Syphax, 
^^ who enters at the same time that the guards are 
" carrying away the leaders, big with the news of 
^* the defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had 
^* his intelligence so soon is difficult to imagine ? 
" And now the reader may expect a very extraordi- 
^^ nary scene ; there is not abundance of spirit in- 
*^ de^, nor a great deal of passion, but there is 
*^ wisdom more than enough to supply all defects. 
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/^ Syplu Our first design, my friend, has proved abor<« 

" tive ; 
'* Still there remains an after-game to play : 
^^ My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 
^ Snuff up the winds, and long to scour the desert* 
'^ Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
*^ We Ml force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
** And hew down all that would oppose our passage ; 
" A day will bring us into Caesar's camp. 

^^ Stmp, Confusion ! I have failed of half my purpose % 
'^ Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

'^ Well! but though he tells us the half purpose he 
^^ has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
^^ has carried. But what does he mean by 

" Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ? 

'^ He is now in her own house! and we have neither 
*^ seen her, nor heard of her, any where else since the 
^^ play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

*^ What hinders then, but that you find her out, 
** And hurry her away by manly force ? 

^^ But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
*^ out? They talk as if she were as hard to be found 
*^ as a hare in a frosty morning. 

*^ Semp. But how to gain admission ? 

*' Oh! she is found out .then, it seems. 

^' But how to gain admission ! for access 

^' Is giv'u to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

^ But, raillery apart, why access to Juba! For he 
'^ was owned and received as a lover neither - by the 
^^ father nor by the daughter; Well ! but let that 

*^ pass. 
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^^ l^ass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of paiii imihi^' 
^^ diately ; and, being a Numidian, abounding iii 
^' wiles^ supplies him with a stratagem for admission, 
«^ that, I believe^ is a non-pareille. 

'< Syph. Thoti sbalt hare Jiiba's dress, and juba's 

" guards ; 
** The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
^, Seems to appear before them. 

^^ Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full 
*^ day at Cato's house, where they were' both so very 
^^ well known, by having Juba*8 dress and his guards; 
^^ as if one of the Marshals of France could pass for 
'^ the duke of Bavaria, at noon-day^ at Versailles, by 
^^ having his dress arid liveries. But how does Sy- 
^^ phax pretend to help Semproniiis td young Juba's 
" dress ? Does he serve him iil a double capacity^ 
^^ as general aiid master of his wardrobe ? But why 
^' Juba*s guards ? For the devil of any guards has 
^^ Juba appeared with yet. Well ! though this is a 
*^ mighty politick invention, yet, methinks, they 
^^ might have done without it : for, since the advice 
^ that Syphax gave to Sempronius was^ 

^^ To hiirry her a^y by msLnly force, 

^^ in tny opinion, the shortest and likeliest way #f 
" coming at the lady wis by demolishing, instead of 
" putting on an impertinent disguise td circumvent 
^^ two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it seems, 
'^ is of another opinion. He extols to the skies the 
*^ invention of old Syphax : 

" Semp. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 
Vol. X, R « NoM^ 
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^^ Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been 
*^. as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I 
^* would lay before him a very wise scene ? 

'^ But now let us lay before the reader that part 
" of the scenery of the Fourth Act, which may 
" shew the absurdities which the author has run into, 
^^ through the indiscreet observance of the Unity of 
^^ Place. I do not remember that Aristotle has 
" said any thing expressly concerning the Unity of 
" Race. *Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in 
*^ the rules which he has laid down for the Chorus. 
^^ For, by making the Chorus an essential part of 
** Tragedy, and by bringing it on the stage immedi- 
^^ ately after the opening of the scene, and retaining 
^ it there till the very catastrophe, he has so deter- 
^^ mined and fixed the place of action, that it was 
'-^ impossible for an author on the Grecian stage to 
" break through that Unity. I am of opinion, that 
^^ if a modern tragick poet can preserve the unity of 
^^ place, without destroying the probability of the 
" incidents, 'tis always best for him to do it ; because, 
** by the preserving of that unity, as we have taken 
" notice above, he adds grace, and clearness, and 
" comeliness, to the representation. But since there 
" are no express rules about it, and we are under no 
*^ compulsion to keep it, since we have no chorus 
•^ as the Grecian poet had ; if it cannot be pre- 
^ served, without rendering the greater part of the 
*^ incidents unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps 
" sometimes monstrous, 'tis certainly better to 
*^ break it. 

" Now comes bully Sempronius, comically ac- 
^^ coutred and equipped with his Numidian dress 

"and 
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^^ and his Numidian guards. JLet the reader attend 
'^ to him with all his ears ; for the words of the wisip . 
*' are precious : 

" Semp. The deer is lodg'd, I 've track' d her to her 
*^ covert. 

" Now I would fain know why this deer is said 
^* to he lodged, since we have not heard one word, 
" since the play began, of her being at all out of 
^^ harbour : and if we consider the discourse with 
*^ which she and Lucia begin the Act, we have i:ea- 
^' son to beliefve that they had hardly been talking 
'^ of such matters in the street. However, to plea- 
/^sure Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that 
^^ the deer is lodged. 

** The deer fs lodg*d, I 've track'd her to her covert. 

^^ If he had seen her in the open field, what occa- 

** sion had he to track her, when he had so many 

; ^^ Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with one hal- 

. ^^ loo, he might have set upon her haunches ? If 

" he did not see her in the open field, how could he 

^^ possibly track her ? If he had seen her in the 

^^ street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 

*^ since through the street she must be carried at last? 

. *^ Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon 

^^ his business, and upon the present danger ; instead 

.'^ of jnecjitating and contriving how he shall pass 

*^ with his mistress through the southern gate, where 

^^ Ijer brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where 

^^ )iie jijvould certainly, prove an impediment to him, 

^^ which is the Ro(man word for th^ bagjgage; instead 

K ? ^' of 
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*^ of doing this, Sempronius is entertaining himself 
*' with whimsies: 

** Semp, How will the young Numidian rave to see 
'^ His mistress lost ! If atight could glad my soul, 
" Beyond th' enjoyment of so bright a prize, 
<* 'Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbarian. 
<^ But hark ! what noise ? Death to my hopes ! 'tis he, 
" 'Tis Juba's self! There is but one way left ! 
*' He must be murder' d, and a passage cut 
** Through those his guards. 

" Pray, what are ^ those his guards ?' I thought 
'^ at present, that Juba's guards had been Sempro- 
^^ nius*s tools, and had been dangling after his heels. 

^^ But now let us sum up all these absurdities to* 
*^ gether. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's 
" clothes, and with Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, 
" in order to pass for Juba, in ^ place where they 
^^ were both so very well known : he meets Juba 
*^ there, and resolves to murder him with his own 
^^ guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bashful, 
^^ he threatens them : 

'* Hahr! Dastards, do you tremble ! 

** Or act like men ; or, by yon azure heav'n ! 

" But the guards still remaining restive, Sempro- 
** nius himself attacks Juba, while each of the guards 
** is representing Mr. Spectator's sign of the Gaper, 
^' awed, it seems, and terrified by Sempronius^s 
*' threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and takes his own 
" army prisoners, and carries them in triumph away 
^^ to Cato, Now, I would fi^n know, if any part 

^^of 
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*^ of Mr. Hayes's tragedy is 50 full of absurdity as 
"this? 

^^ Uppn hearing the clash of swords, Lucia and 
" Marcia come in. The question is, why no men 
"come in upon hearing the noise of swords in the 
" governor's hall ? Where was thfe governor himself? 
" Where were his guards ? Where were his servants ^ 
*^ Such an attempt as this^ so near the person of ^ 
f^ governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
" the whole garrison ; and yet, for almost half an 
f^ hour after Sempronius was killed, we find none of 
^f those a{q)ear, who were the likeliest in the world 
^^ to be alarmed ; and the no^se of swords is made to 
^^ draw only two poor women thither, who were 
" most certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia 
^^ and Marcia*s coming in, Lucia appears in all th^ 
^, symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman : 

" Luc. Sure *twas the clash of swords ! my trouble4 

f heart 
*^ Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
, ^^ It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ! 

^ ^d immediately her old whimse]^ returns upon 
^her: 

*' O Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake — 
** I die away with horror at the thought, 

" She fancies that there can be no cutting of throats, 
'^ but it must be for her. If this is tragical, I would 
^^ lain know what is comical. Well ! upon this they 
^^ spy the body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, deli^ded 
*^ hsy the habit, it seepis^ takes hin^ for Juba; for, 
$^ says she, 

i^ Jhe face is muffled up within th^ garipent. 

^^ Now^ 
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^^ Now, how a mat! could fight, and fall with his 
^^ face muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little 
^^ hard to conceive ! Besides, Jaba, before he killed 
*^ him, knew him to be Semproniu«. It was not by 
^* his garment that he knew this ; it was by his face 
^^ then : his face therefore was not muffled. Upon 
^ seeing this man with his muffled face, Marcia falls 
^^ a raving ; and, owning her passion for the sup- 
^ posed defunct, begins to niake his funeral oration, 
*^ Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on 
" tip-toe ; for I cannot imagine how any one can en-' 
*' ter listening in any other posture. I would fain 
^* know how it came to pass, that during all this 
^^ time he had sent nobody, no, not so much as a 
^ candle-snufFer, to take away' the dead body of 
^* Sempronius. \Vell ! but let us regard him listen- 
*^ ipg. Having left his apprehension behind him, 
*' he, at first, applies what Marcia says to Sempro- 
^^ nius. But finding at last, with much ado, that he 
" himself is the happy man, he quits his eve-drop- 
^* ping, and discovers himself just time enough to 
'^ prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of 
^* whom the moment before he had appeared so jea- 
" lous ; and greedily intercepts the bliss which was 
^^ fondly designed for one who could not be the 
^^ better for it. But here I must ask a question ; 
^* how comes Juba to listen here, who had not listened 
*^ before throughout the play ? Or how comes he to 
^^ be the only person of this tragedy who listens, 
<r when love and treason were so often talked in so 
" piiblick a place as a hall ? 1 am afraid the author 
^' was driven upon all these absurdities only to intro- 
** duce tfiis miserable mistake of jMarcia, which, after 

aU, 
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*^ ail, is much below the dignity of tragedy, m any 
^^ thing is which is the effect or result of trick. 

*^ But let us come to the scenery of the Fifth Act. 
^^ Cato appears first upon the scene, sitting in a 
** thoughtftil posture ; in his hand Plato's treatise ou 
" the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on the 
** table by him. Now let us consider the place in 
^^ which this sight is presented to us. The j^ace, 
^^ forsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any 
*^ one should place himself in this posture; in the 
*^ midst of one of our halls in London ; that 'he 
^^ should appear solm, in a sullen posture^ a drawn 
^^ sword on the table by him ; in his hand Plato'^ 
*^ treatise pn the Immortality of the Soul,vtransIate(i 
^' lately by Bernard Lintot: I desire th^ «^ader td 
*^ consider, whether such a person as this would pass^ 
" with them who beheld him, for a great patriot, a 
^^ great philosopher, or a general, or some wbimstcal 
^^ person, who fancied himself all these ? and whetiier\ 
*^ the people, who belonged to the family, would 
" think that such a person had a design upon their 
^^ midrifls or his own ? 

*^ In short, that Cato should sit long enough in 
" the aforesaid posture, in the midst of this larg^ 
** hall, to read over Plato's treatise on the Immorta- 
^^ lity of the Soul, which is a lecture of two long 
*' hours ; thslt he should propose to himself to be 
^* private there upon that occasion ; that he should 
^* be angry with his son for intruding there ; then, 
♦^ that he should leave this hall upon the pretence 
'* of sleep, give himself the mortal wound in his 
" bedchamber, and then be brought b^k into that 
^ hall to expire, purely to shew his ^d-breeding, 
^ ^ *^and 
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^^ and save his friends the trouble of comingup to 
^' his bedchamber; all this appears to me to be im- 
''probable, incredible, impossible/' 

Such is the censure of De9nis. There is, as Diyr 
den expresses it, perhaps ^Vtoo much horse-play in 
•*' his raillery ;** but if his jests are coarse, his argu- 
ments are strong. Yet, as we love better to be pleased 
than be taught, Cato is re^d, and the critick is neg- 
lected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of 
absurdity in the conduct, be afterwards attacked the 
sentiments of Cato; but he then amnsied hiipself 
with petty cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison^s smaller poems, no particular men- 
tion is necessary ; they have little that can employ 
pr require a critick. The parallel of the Princes and 
Gods, in his verses to Kneller, is pften happy, but 
is too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, 
want the exactness of a scholar. That be understood 
his authors cannot be doubted ; but his versions will 
not teach others to understand them, being too licen- 
tiously paraphrastical. They are, however, for the 
most part, smooth and. easy ; and, what is the first 
excellence of a translator, such as may be read with 
pleasure by those who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of a 
mind too judicious to commit faults, but not suffi- 
ciently vigorous to ftttain excellence. He has some- 
times a striking line, or a shining paragraph ; but in 
the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and shews 
more dexterity than strength. He was however pn« 
ff QW earliest^ examples of correctness* 
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The versification which he had learned from Diy^- 
den be debased rather than refined. His rhy.mea 
are often dissonant ; in hisXreorgick he admits broken 
lines. He uses both triplets and Alexandrines, but 
triplets more frequently in his translations than his 
other works. The mere structure of verses seems 
never to have engaged much of his care. But his 
lines are very smooth in Rosamond, and too smooth 
in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critick; a 
fuune which the present generation is scarcely willing 
to allow him. His criticism is condemned as tenta- 
tive or ^xperhnental, rather than scientifick ; and he 
is considered as deciding by taste * rather than by 
principles. 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown 
wise by the labour of others, to add a little of their 
own, and overlook their niasters. Addison is now 
despised by «ome who. perhaps would never have 
seen his defects, but by the lights which he afforded 
them. That he always wrote as he wpuld think it 
necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed ; his in- 
structions were such as the characters of his readers 
made proper. That general knowledge which now 
circulates in common talk, was in his time rarely to 
be found. Men not professing learning were not 
ashamed of ignorance ; and, in the female world, 
any acquaintance with books was distinguished only 
to be censured. His purpose was to infuse literary 
curiosity, by gentle and unsuspected conveyance, into 
the gay, the idle, and the wealthy : he therefore pre* 
^nted knowledge in the most alluring form, not 

f Taste Bttust decide. Wabton. C. ^ 
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lofty and austere^ but accessible and familiar. When 
he shewed them their defects, he shewed them like- 
wise that they might be easily supplied. His at- 
tempt succeeded ; enquiry was awakened, and com- 
prehension expanded. An emulation of intellectual 
elegance was excited, and from this time to our own 
life has been gradually exalted, and conversation 
purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered cri- 
ticism over his Prefaces with very httle parsimony ; 
but though he sometimes condescended tp be some- 
what familiar, his manner was in general too sdio^ 
lastick for those who had yet their rudiments to 
lei^m, and found it not easy to understand their 
master. His observations were framed .rather for 
those that were learning to write, than for those that 
read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, 
whose remarks being superficial might be easily un- 
derstood, and being just might prepare the mind for 
more attainments. Had he presented Paradise Lost 
to the publick with all the pomp of system and se- 
verity of science, the criticism would perhaps have 
been admired, and the poem still have been neg- 
lected ; but by the blandishments of gentleness and 
facility he has made Milton an universal favourite, 
with whom readers of every class think it necessary 
to be pleased. ' 

He descended now and then to lower disquisitions ; 
and by a serious display of the beauties of Chevy- 
Chase exposed himself to the ridicule of WagstafF, 
who bestowed a like pompous character on Tom 
Thumb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, who, con- 
sidering 
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tidering the fundamental position of his criticism, 
that Chevtf^Cftase fleaisesy and ought to please, be- 
cause it is natuT^l^ observed, " that there is a way of 
^* deVlatiilg from nature, by bombast or tumour, 
'* which soars above nature, and enlarges ♦ images 
*"' beyond their real bulk ; by aff ctation, which for- 
^^ sakes nature in quest of something unsuitable ; and 
^^ by imbecility, which degrades nature by faintness 
^^ and diminution, by obscuring its appearances, and 
*^ weakening its effects." In Chevy-Chase there is 
riot much of either bombast or afiectation ; but there 
is chill and lifeless imbecillity. The story cannot 
possibly be told in a manner that shall make less 
ihifressioh on the mind. 

' Befbre the profound observers of the present race 
i^Jk>de too tecui^ly on the consciousness of their su- 
jJrt'iority to Addison, let them consider his Remarks 
on Ovid, in which may be found specimens of cri- 
ticism sufficiently subtle ahd fefined : let them peruse 
likeMse his Essays on Wit, and on the Pleasures of 
Imagination, in which he founds art on the base df 
nature, and draws the principles of invention from 
dispositions inherent in the niind of man with skill 
and etegatice *, such as his contemners will not easily 
jLttain, 

As a describer of Ufe and manners, lie must be 
allowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rank. 
His humour, which, as Steele observes, is peculiar 
to hitti«elf, i& so happily diffused as to give the grace 
of nqvelty to domestic scenes and daily ocdurrences. 
He nevfer *^ outsteps the modesty of nature,'* not 

* Far, ia Dr. Waxton's opinion, beyond Diydea. C. 
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raises merriment or wonder by the violation of trutib. 
His figures neither divert by distortion^ nor amaze 
^y aggravation. He copies life with so much fidelity, 
that he can be hardly said to invent ; yet his exhi-^ 
bitions have an air so much original, that it is difii-r 
cult' to suppose them not merely the product of 
imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently 
followed. His religion has nothuig in it enthusiastick 
Qr superstitious: he appears neither weakly credu-^* 
lous, nor wantonly sceptical ; his morality is neither 
dangerously lax, por impracticably rigid. All the 
enchantment of fency, and all the cpgency of argu- 
ment, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
teal interest, the care of pleasing the Author of his 
being* Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom; 
of a vision; sometimes appears half- veiled in an 
allegory ; som^mes attracts regard in the robes of. 
&ncy ; and sometimes steps forth in the confidence 
of reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in al| 
is pleasing, 

** Mille habet omatus, miUe decenter habet.^ 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on 
grave subjects tiot formal, on light occasions not 
grovelling; pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sen- 
tences. Addison never deviates from his track to 
snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendour, 

It 
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It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 
all harshness and severity of diction ; he is therefore 
sometimes verhose in his transitions and connections^ 
and sometimes descends too much to the language 
of conversation ; yet if his language had been less 
idiomatical^ it might have lost somewhat of its ge- 
nuine Anglicism. What he attempted^ he performed; 
he is never feeble^ and he did not wish to be ener* 
getick ^; he is never rapid^ and he never stagnates. 
His sentences have neither studied amplitude^ nor 
affected brevity ; his periods^ though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to 
attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison. 

* But, says Dr. Warton, he someiimet is so; and in aoother 
MS note, he adds, often sa C, 
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ftj OHN HUGHES^ the son of a citizen in Liondcn^ 
and of Anne Burgess^ of an ancient family in Wiltr 
shire^ was born at Marlborough, July 29, 1677. He 
was educated at a private school ; and though his 
advances in literature are, in the BiograpJiia, very 
ostentatiously displayed, the name of his master is 
somewhat ungratefully concealed*. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and 
paraphrased, rather too profusely, the ode of Horace 
which begins " Integer Vitae." To poetry he added 
the science of musick, in which he seems to have 
attained considerable skill, together with the practice^ 
of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from 
business, nor did business hinder him from study. 
Hie had a place in the office of ordnance ; and was 

* He was educated in a dissenting academy^ of which the Reiv 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutors and was a fellow student there 
with Dr. Isaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and other persons of emi- 
nence. In the '^ Horse Lyricae" of Dr. Watts is a poem to the 
memory of Mr. Rowe. H. 
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secretalry to several commissions for purchasing lands 
necessary to secure the royal docks at Chatham and 
Portsmouth ; yet found time to acquaint himself 
with modern languages. 

In 1^7 he pubUshed a poem on the Peace of 
Ryswick : and 1699 another piece, called The Qmri 
of Neptune^ on the return of king William, which 
he addressed to Mr, Montague, the general patron 
of the followers of the Muses. The same year he 
produced a song on the duke of Gloucester's birth- 
day. 

He did not confii^e himself to poetry, but culti- 
vated other kinds of writing with great success ; and 
^bout this time shewed his knowledge of human 
nature by an Essay on the Pleasure of heing deceived.. 
In 1702 he published, on the death of king William, 
a Pindaric ode, called The House of Nassau ; and 
wrote another paraphrase on the Otium Divos of 
Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on Musick was performed at Sta- 
tioners' Hall ; and he wrote afterwards six cantatas, 
which were set to musick by the greatest master of 
that time, and seem intended to oppose or exclude 
the Italian opers^ an exotick and irrational entertain- 
ment, which has been always combated, and always. 
has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the 
publick began to pay reverence to his name ; and be 
was solicited to prefix a preface to the translation of 
Boccalini, a writer whose satirical vein cost him h is 
life in Italy, and who never, I believe, found mauiy 
readers in this country, even though introduced by 
such powerful recommendation. 

He 
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He translated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead; 
and his version was perhaps read at that time^ but 19 
BOW neglected; for by a book not necessary, and 
owing its reputation wholly to its turn of diction^ 
• little notice can be gaiiied but from those who can 
enjoy the graces of the origipaL To thfe Dialogued 
of Fontenelle he added two composed by himself; 
and^ though not only an honest but a pious many 
dedicated his work to the earl of Wharton. Hd 
judged skilfully enough of his own interest; fo^ 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland,- 
offered t6 take Hughes with him, and establish him; 
but Hughes, having hopes or promises, from another 
man in power, of some provision more suitable to 
his inclination, declined Wharton's oflfer, and ob- 
tained nothing from the other. 

H^ translated The Miser of Moliere, which h^ 
never offered to the st2^e ; and occasionally amused 
himself with making' versions of &vourite scenes ih 
other plays. 

Being noW received as a wit amotig the Wits, he 
paid his contributions to literary undertakings, and 
assisted both the Tatler, Spectator^ and Guardian. 
In 1712 he translated Vertofs History of the Revo^ 
lution of Portugal ; produced an Ode to the Creator 
of the Wbrldjfrom the Fragments of Orpheus ; and 
bought upon the stage an opera called Calypso and 
TelemachtAS, intended to shew that the English lan- 
guage might be very happily adapted to musick* 
This was impudently opposed by those who were 
employed in the Italian opera ; and, whait cannot be 
told without indignation, the intruders had such 
interest with the duke x)f Shrewsbury, then lord 

chamberlain. 
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diftmberlam^ who had married an Italian^ as to ob^ 
lain an obstruction of the promts, though not ail 
inhibition of the performance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Ton-^ 
son foratra^islationof the Pkatsalia by several hands; 
and Hiighes enghshed the teiith book. But this 
design, a« must often happen when the concur-^ 
rence of many is necessary, fell to the ground; 
and the whole work was afterwards performed by 
Howe* 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his tim« 
appears to have b^n very general 5 but of his inti-r 
macy with Addison there is a remarkable proof. It 
untold on ^lod authority^ that Orto was fttiished and 
playedf by bis persuasion. It had long wanted the lat^ 
act, which he was desired by Addison to supply. If 
the TCqaest was sincere, it proceeded from anopinion, 
whatever it wias, that chd not last long ; for, when 
Hughes came in a week to shew him his first at^ 
tempt, he found half an act written by Addison 
himself. 

He aftisrwards published the works of Spenser, with 
his Life, a Glossary, and a Discourse on AUegorica} 
Poetry ; a work for which he was well qualified as 
a judge of the bteauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obsolete 
words. He did not much revive the curiosity of the 
pnUick; for near thirty years elapsed before hi$ 
edition was reprinted. I'he same year produced his 
4poUo and Daphne, of which the success was very 
eamestl}'^ promoted by Steele, who, when t3>e rage 
of party did not misguide him, s&eiiis to hav« been 
a man of boui\(B^ss benevolence, 
Vou X, h Hughes 
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Hughes had hith^o suffered (he mortifications of 
a narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the lord chancelloi 
Cowper set him at ease^ by making him secretary tp 
the commissions of the peace ; in which he afterwards, 
by particular request, desired his successor lord Par- 
ker to continue him. He had now affluence ; but 
such is human life, that he had it when his declining 
health could neither allow him long possession, nor 
quick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy. The Siege of Dor 
mascus^ after which a Siege became a popular title. 
This play, which still continues on the stage, and of 
which it is unnecessary to add a private vmce to such 
continuance of approbation, is not acted or printed 
according to the author's original draught, or his set- 
tled intention. He had made Phocyas apostatize 
from his religion;. after which the abhorrence of 
Eudocia would, have been reasonable, his misery 
would have been just, and the horrors of his repent- 
ance exemplary. The players, however, required 
that the guilt of Phocyas should terminate in deser- 
tion to the enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that his 
relations should lose the benefit of his work, com- 
plied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, 
. ^and not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so vigo- 
^rous in his faculties that only ten days before his 
death he wrote the dedication to his patron lord 
Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20, the play was 
represented, and' the author died. He lived to hear 
that it was wdl received ; but paid no regard to the 
intelligence, being then wholly employed in the 
meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man 
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A man of his character was undoubtedly regretted ; 
and Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called The 
Theatre^ to the memory of his virtues. His life is 
written in the Biographia with some degree of fa- 
vourable partiality : and an account of him is pre- 
fixed to his works by his relation the late Mr. Dun- 
combe, a man whose blameless el^ance deserved 
the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe frooi 
the correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

^^ A month ago,** says Swift, " were sent me over 
^^ by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes^ 
*^ Esquire. They are in prose and verse. I never 
^' beard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
^^ as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; 
*^ and I think among the Mediocrists iii prose as well 
*^ as verse.** 

To this Pope returns : " To answer your question 
^^ as to Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he 
'^ made up as an honest man ; but he was of the class 
^^ you think him *." 

In Spencers Collection Pope is made to speak of 
him with still less respect, as ^having yio claim to 
poetical reputation but from his, tragedy. 

* This, Dr. Warton asserts, is very unjust censure ; and ia 
a note in his late edition of Pope's W^orks, asks if ^' the author 
" of such a Tragedy as The Siege of Damascus v^as>^dne of the 
'' medsocrUms ? Swift and Pope seem not ta recollect the tahiie 
** and rank of an author who could write sucb^a Tragedy.*' C. 
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SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRK 



John Sheffield, descended Irom a long 
series 6f illustrious ancestors, was bom in 1649, the 
son of Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died in 1658. 
The young lord Wfts put into the hands of a tutor, 
with ii^hbnl he Wa6 so little satisfied, that he got rid 
of him in a shbrt tififw^, and at an age not escoeeding^ 
twelve years resolved to educate himself. Such a 
purpose, formed at such an age, and successfully 
prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and instructs as 
it is real, ' 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as 
those years in which they are commonly made were 
spent by him in the tumult of a military life, ^r the 
gaiety of a court. When war was declared againirt 
the Dutch; 'Jie went at seventeen on-board the ship 
>. in 
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in which prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 
sailed^ with the command of the fleet ; but by Qon«- 
tirariety W winds they were restrained from action* 
His Bcsal for the king's service was recopapensed b^ 
the coipmand of one of the independent troops of 
horse^ then raised to protect the coast. 

NeKt year he received a sumimn^ tx> ilWliament^ 
wbicb^ as he was tben but eighteen yeafs dld^ the 
earlof Northambierland oensured as at least indacehl^ 
md his objection was allowed. He had a quami 
with the earl of Rochester^ which he has perhaps too 
ostentatiously related^ as Rochester's surviving sister^ 
the lady Sandwich, is jsaid to have told him with very 
shatp reproaches. * , 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, he 
w^it again a volunt^r in the ship which the cele* 
brated lord Ossory commanded ; and there made, as 
he relates, two ^iriot^s remarks: 

^^ I have observed' two things, which I dare affirm, 
** thcHigh not generally believed. One was, that the 
^^ wind of a cannon bullet, though flying never so 
'^ near, is incapable of doing the least harm ; and 
'^ indeed, were it otherwise, no man above deck 
^' would escape. The other was, that a great shot 
^^ may be sometimes avoided, even as it flies, by 
^^ chaining one's ground a little; for, whm the 
^^ wind sometimes blew away the smpke, it was so 
<^ clear a sun--shiny day, that we could easily percdve 
^^ the bullets (that werehalf-^nt) fall into the wa-^ 
^'ter, and from thence hound up again among usy 
" which gives sufficient time for making a step or two 
** on any side ; thou^,. in so swift a mbticHi, 'tis hard 
^' to judge .well in: .what line.. the.. huUet comes; 

" which 
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** which, if mistaken, may by removing cost a man 
^' his life, instead of saving it." 

His b^aviour was so fevotirably represented by 
lord Os8ory> that he was advanced to the command 
of the Catherine, the best second-rate ship in the 
navy. . 

He dfterwafds raised a regiment of foot, and com* 
xnanded it as colonel. The land-forces were sent 
ashcn^ by prince Rupert : and he lived, in the camp 
very familiarly with Schombei^. He was then ap- 
pointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, to- 
gether wilJi his own, and had the promise of a gar- 
ter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. He 
was likewise made gentleman of the bed-chamber; 
He afterwards went into the French service, to learn 
the art of war under Turenne, but staid only a short 
time. Being by the duke of Monmouth opposed in 
his pretensions to the first troop of horse-guards, he, 
in return, made Monmouth suspected by the duke of 
York. He was not long after, when the unlucky 
Monmouth fell into disgrace, rfecompensed with the 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and the government of 
Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to miUtaiy 
and civil honours and employments ; yet, busy as he 
was, he did not neglect his studies, but at least cul- 
tivated poetry ; in which he must have been early 
considered as uncommonly skilful, if it be true which 
is reported, that, when be was yet not twenty years 
old, his recommendation advanced Diyden to the 
laurel. 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he was sent 
(itfSa) with two thousand men to its relief. A 

strange 
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strange story is told of the danger to which he was 
intentionally exposed in a leaky ship^ to gratify some 
reseiltfal jealousy of the king, whose health he there- 
fore would never permit at his table till he saw him- 
self in a safer place. • His vbyage was prosperously 
performed in three weeks ; and the Moors without 
a. contest retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed The Vision ; a licenr 
tious poem> such as w^ feshionable in those tim^s^ 
with Uttle power of invention or propriety of senti* 
ment. 

At his return he found the kin^ kind^ who perhaps 
had never been angry ; and he continued a wit and 
a courtier as biafore. 

At the succession of king Jatses, to whom he was 
intimately knowh, and by whom he thought himself 
beloved^ he naturally expected still brighter sun* 
shine ; but all know how soon that reign began to 
gather clouds. His expectations were not disap- 
pointed ; he was immediately admitted into the privy- 
council^ and made lord chamberlain. He accepted a 
place in the high commission, without knoyrledge, as 
he declared after the Revolution, of its illegality. 
Having few religious scruples, he attended the king 
to mass, and kneeled' with the rest, but had no dis»- 
position to receive the Romish Faith, or to force it 
upon others; for when the priests, encouraged by his 
appearances of compliance, attempted to convert him, 
he told them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was 
willing to receive instruction, and that he had taken 
much pains to believe in God who had made the world 
and all men in it ; but that 1^ should not be easily 
persuaded tliat man was quits, and made God again. 

A pointed 
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A pditrtcd^etttetiee k bestowed hy »uoc6sMi/9e trans- 
inifision to the hfst whom it will fit i this acoesme of 
-transirbstantiatimi^ whatever be its talue, was uttered 
•kkog ago by Anne Askew^ one of the fimt suffeaees 
for the Protestant Religion, who, in the time aS 
tUeniry ViiL was toctoared in die TowBr ; coDeeermng 
which there is reason to wonder thai: it was not kiiowii 
-to the Historian of th^ Rjefi^rmation^ 

. In the iftevolutioo he ^acqinesced, .though he did 
•ttnt promote it. Therewaa.oike &)de8ign. ol^assodafi' 
ing him in the invitation of the prince of Orangey 
hut the eairi df Shrewd)ttry idiscdure^ed-the attempt^ 
by declaring that Mulgrave woirkL neter .oancui!^ 
This king William afterwards toid hith;. and asked 
lidiaitherwouiddiavedtknf.if tbe^rprc^Sal hdud been 
jnade } ^ Sir," aakl he, ^^ i would h«w- discovered it 
-i^ to the king wbom I then setried/' To whidk king 
'William repli^, ** I oatkkot bkone yon." 

Finding king James irremediably ^cclnded, he 
"^oted for the oonjunctive sovereignty, lippn this 
^prinjejpie^ that he thought the title g^ the prince and 
.his consort equal) and it wouldipleose the prince their 
prrotector to have a idiare in tfa^ sovereignty. This 
"Vote gratified kii^ William ; j^t^ fttthes* by tl^idng's 
disttust^ oar his own discontent^ he lived some yeapd 
Without employment. He looked on the king with 
fiaalevdeiice, and, if hds verses m his prose may he 
xxediited, with ccmtempt* lie was^ ndtwithrtamiing 
4his ai/iersioh or indifierextce, jnade marquis of Nor** 
.manby (.lfi94), 'Imt «tiii opposed tibe court on some 
^inportant questions ; yet at last he was receive into 
the cabinet council^ with a ponsicn of ithree thou^ 
Hand pounds* 

At 
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At the aooesaion of qucsen Aime, whom he i« said 
to hav£ -QDurted when ihey v^te bodi youngs he wM 
l>igfa]3r faroureoL Before her coronation ( 1 703) she 
nifldefaimterdpriifysealy and soonafterlordlieatenant 
of the North Biding of Yorktbife. iU was then 
named commismooer for treating- with4he<Scpti adboiit 
the Union ) and was made next year^ first, duke Of 
Nonqanby^ and thenof Bttckinghamshire^therebeing 
suspected io be scmiewhere a latent olaim to thetitl^ 
t)f Buekhi^am* 

Soon after^ beooitiing jedous of the duke of Marl- 
-boroii^, ^he resigned the privy seal^ and joiined die 
discont^fited Tories in a motion^ extremely offensiv<e 
to the Qneen^ for inviting the princess Sophia to Eng- 
land. The Queen courted him hack with an ofier no 
less than that of the chancellorship ; which he refosed* 
'He now retired frcmi birsiness, and built that house in 
the Park which is now the Queen's, upon ground 
granted l^ the Crown. 

When the ministyy was changed (17 10), he was 
made lord chamberlain of the household, and con- 
curred in all transactions of that time, except that he 
endeavoured to protect tihe Catalans. After the 
Queen's death, he became a constant opponent of the 
court; and, having no publick business, is supposed 
to have amused himself by writing his two tragedies. 
He died February ^4, 1720-SI. 

He ^^ thrice married ; by his two first wives he 
had no children ; by his third, who Was the daughter 
t>f king James by the countess of Dorchester, and the 
iwidow'of the earl of Anglesey, he had, besides other 
children that died early, a son bom in 17 16, who 
died in J 735, and put an end to the line bf Shef- 
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field. It is observable, that the dake's three wives 
wer^ all widows. The dutdiess died in 1742. 
. His character is not to be proposed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion he may be supposed to have 
learned from Hohbes ; and his morality was such as 
natttrally probeeds from loose opinions. His senti- 
ments with respect to women he picked up in the 
court of Charles ; and his principles concerning pro- 
^jperty were such as a gaming-table supplies. He was 
censured as covetous, and has been defended by an 
instance of inattention to his a&irs ; as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idle- 
ness. He is said, however, to have had much ten- 
derness, and to have been very ready to apologise 
for his violences of passion. 

He is introduced into this, collection only as a poet; 
and, if wie credit the testimony of his contemporaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and 
flattery are now at an end ; criticism. b no longer 
softenecl by his bounties, or awed by his "splendour, 
and, being able to take a more steady vi^; tiiscovers 
him to be a writer that sometimes glimmers, but 
rarely shines, feebly laborious, and at best but pretty. 
His songs are upon common topicks ; he hopes, and 
grieves, and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, like 
any other maker of little stanzas ; to be great, he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the Essay on Satire he was always supposed to 
have had the help of Dryden. His Essay on Poetry 
is the great work for which he was praised by Ros- 
common, Dryden, and Pope ; and doubtless by 
many more whose eulogies have perished. 

Upon 
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Upon this piece he appears to have set a high va- 
lue ; for he was all his life^-titne improving it by sue- 
'cessive revisals, so thiM^ there is scarcely any poem to 
, be found of which the hat edition difiers oiore from 
the' firs^. Amongst other chaoges^ mention is made 
of some compositions of Dryden^.which were writteb 
aft%r the first appearance of the Essay ^ 

At the time when this work first appeared, Mil- 
ton's fame was not yet'fuily established, and therefore 
Tasso and Spenser were set before him. The two 
last lines were these, .The Epick Poet, says lie. 

Must above Milton's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater 
Spenser, fail, , 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, 
and the order of names continued ; but now Milton 
is at last advanced to the highest place, and the 
passage thus adjusted : 

Must above TaSso's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenser, and e'en Milton, fail. 

Amendnyents are seldom made without some token 
of a rent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 
One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The 
Essay calls a perfect character 

A feultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 

Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil sine labe vwnn 
strum. SheflSeld can scarcely be supposed to have 
reaci Scaliger's poetry, perhaps he found the words 
in a quotation. 

Of 
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Of this Eftsay^ which Dryden has exalted so highly^ 
it may be justly said that the precepts are judicious^ 
sometimes new, and often happily expressed; but 
there are, after all the emendations, many weak lines^ 
and some strange appearances of negligence; as, when 
he gives the laws of elegy, he insists upon connection 
and coherence J without which, says he, * 

^T is epigram^ 'tis point, His what you will; 
. . But not an elegy,- »or writ with skilly 
No panegyrick, nor a Cooper's Btill, 

Who would not suppose that Waller's Panegyrick , 
and Denham's Cooper s Hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs are 
lively and agreeable; he had the perspicuity and 
elegance of an historian^ but not the. fire and fancy 
of a poet. 
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Matthew prior is one of those that hs^v? 
burst out from an obscure original to great emi- 
nence. He was born July 21, 1664, according to 
some, at Winburn in Dorsetshire, of I know not 
what pscrents ; others say, that he was the son of a 
joiner of London : he was perhaps willing enough to 
leave his birth unsettled*, in hope, like Don Quix- 
ote, that the historian of his actions might find him 
some illustrious alliance* 

* The difficulty of s^ttUog Prior's birth-place is great. In the 
roister of his College he is called^ at his admission by the Pre- 
fiident^ Matthew Prior of Winburn in Middlesex; by himself next 
day, Matthew Prior of Dorsetshire, in which comity, not in Mid* 
dlesex, Winbom, or Winhome as it stands in the Villare, is fomid. 
When he stood candidate for his fellowship, five years afterwards, 
he was registered again by himself as of Middlesex, The last 
record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon oath. 
It is observable, that, as a native of Winhome, he is styled Filius 
Georgii Prior, generosi; not consistently with 4he common ac- 
count of the meaxuaess of his birth. Dr. J. 

He 
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He IS supposed to have iailen, by his father's deatb^ 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner* rifear Charing- 
cross, who sent him for some time to Dr. Busby, at 
Westminster ; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the school, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house, 
where the earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage 
of genius, found. him by chahce, as Burnet relates, 
reading Horace, and was so well pleased with his pro- 
ficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of his 
academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year; and it may 
be reasonably suppose that he was distinguished 
among his contemporaries. He became a Bachelor, 
as is usual, in four years -f-; and two years afterwards 
wrote the poem on the Deity ^ which stslnds first in 
his volume. 

It is the established practice of that College, to 
send every year to the earl of Exeter some poems 
upon sacred subjects, in acknowledgment of a bene- 
faction enjoyed by them from the bounty of his 
ancestor. On this occasion were those verses written, 
which, though nothing is said of their success, seem 
to have recommended him to some notice ; for his 
praise of the countess's musick, and his lines on the 
lamous picture of Seneca, aflTord reason for imagin- 

* Samuel Prior kept the Rummer Tavern near Charing Cross 
in 1685. The annual feast of the nohility and gentry living in 
the parish of St. Martin in the Fields was held at his house^ Oct. 
14, that year. N. 

" f He was admitted to his Bachelor's degree in 1686 ; and to 
liis Mastcr-s, by mandate, in 1700. N. 

ing 
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ing that he was more or less conversant with that 
family. 

The same year he published The City Mouse and 
CJountry Mouse, to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Pan-- 
ther, in conjunction with Mr. Montague. There is a 
story * 6f great pain suffered, and of tears shed, on 
this occasion, by Dryden, who thought it hard that 
^^ an old man should be so treated by those to whom 
" he had always been civil.'* By tales like these is 
the envy, raised by superior abilities, every day gra- 
tified : when they are attacked, every onri hopes to 
see them humbled ; what is hoped is readily believed ; 
and what i& believed is confidently told. Dryden had 
been more accustomed to hostiUties, than that such 
enemies should break his quiet ; and, if we can sup- 
pose him vexed, it would be hard to deny him sense 
enough to conceal his uneasiness. 

The City Mouse and Country Mouse procured its 
authors more solid advantages than the pleasure of 
fretting Dryden ; for they were, both speedily pre- 
ferred. Montagu^, indeed, obtained, the first notice, 
with some degree of discontent, as it seems, in Prior, 
who probably kne;w that his own part of the per- 
formance was the best. He^ had not, however, much 
reason to complain ; for he came to London, and ob- 
tained such notice, that (in 1691) he was sent to 
the Congress at the Hague as secretary to the embassy. 
In this assembly of princes and nobles, to which 
Europe has perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, 
was formed' the grand alliance against Lewis, which 
. at last did not produce effects proportionate to the 
magnificence of the transaction. 

, * Spence. 

Tlie 
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The conduct of Prior, in this splendid initiation 
into publick business, was so pleasing to king WiU 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber ; and he is supposed to have passed 
some of the next years in die quiet cultivation of 
literature and poetry. 

The death of queen Mary (in 1695) produced a 
subject for all. the writers : perhaps* no fimeral was 
ever so poetically attended. Dryden^ indeed, as a 
man discountenanced and deprived, was silent ; but 
scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to bring 
his tribute of tuneful sorrow.' An emulation of 
elegy was universal. Maria's praise was not confined 
to the English language, but fills a great part of the 
Musae Anglicance. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to miss, this opportunity of respect. He 
wrote a long ode, which was presented to the king, 
by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to another embassy 
at the treaty of Ryswick (in 1697 *) ; and next year 
had the same office at the court of France, where 
he is said to have been considered with great dis- 
tinjction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at 
Versailles, being shewn the victories of Louis, painted 
by Le Bran, and asked whether the king of Eng- 
land's palace had any such d^orations ; " The mo- 
^^ numents of my master's actions,** said he, " are 
^^ to be seen every where but in his own house." 

* He received, in September 169?, a present of 200 guinea* 
from the lords justic«5, for his trooUe in bringing over the treaty 
of peace. N, 

The 
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*rhe ptetures of Le Brun are not only in th^iAselves 
sufficiently ostentatious^* but were explained by in- 
scriptions ^o aiTogaht, that Boileau and Racine 
ihought it hec:essa:ry to make them more simple. 

He was in the following yejr at Loo with the 
king; from whom, aft6r a long audience, he car- 
ried orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
tmder-seiiretary of state in the edrl of Jersey's office ; 
k post which he did not retain Ipiig, because Jersey 
was renioved ; but he was soon made commissioneir 
of tra<fe. 

This year (ijofo) produced one of his longest and 
most splendid compositions, the Carmen SectUate, m 
which he exhausts all his powers of celebration. I 
mean not to accuse him of flattery: he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much vera- 
city as can be properly exacted from a poet profes- 
sedly encomiastick. Ring William supplied topious 
materials ifor either vers^ or prose* His whole life 
had been action, and none ever denied him the re- 
splendent qualities of steady resolution and personal 
courage. He was really in Prior's mind what he 
represents him in his verses ; he considered him as a 
hero, and wap accustomed to say, that he praised 
others in compliance with the fashion, but that in 
celebrating king William he followed his inclination. 
.To Prior gratitude Would dictate praise, which tea- 
son would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the future 
years of William's reign, he mentions a Soqietj/Jbr 
tiseful ArtSy and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence shall teach. 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 
Vol. X, M . That 
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: Tbat from our writers dMitenl realms may know 
The tb9>ak» we ta our aonarcbs owe. 
And schools profess our tongue througl^ every land^ 
That has InvokM his aid, or bLessM his hand. ^ 

Tick^U, in his Prospect of Peace, has tiie same 
hope of a new academy ; 

In happy chains our daring language bound. 
Shall sport no morp in arbitrary sound* 

Whether the similitude of those passages which ex^ 
hibit the same thought on the same occasioa pro- 
(deeded from accident or imitation, is not^^easy to de- 
termine. Tickell might ha^e been irap«<es8ed with 
bis expectation by Sw\fil!» Proposal Jbr ascertaining 
the English Language^ then lately published. 

In the Parliament that met in 1 70 1 , he was chosen 
representative of £ai^ Grinstead. Perhaps it was 
about this time that he changed his pa^tty ; for be 
Voted for the impeachment of those Lords who bad 
persuaded the king to the Partition treaty, a^ treaty in. 
which he Imd himself been ministerially employed, 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of 
war, in which there was little employment for nego« 
tiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to make or to 
polish verses. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth all the versemen, Prior, among the rest, took 
care to shew his delight in the increasing honour of 
his country by an Epistle to Boileau. 

He publisned, soon afterwards, a volume of poems, 
"with the encomiastick character of his deceased 
patron the duke of Dorset; it began with the 
College Exercise, and ended with JTie Nut-broum 
Maid. 

The 
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tK^ Wile of Ramillies soon afterwards (in 1706) 
excited him to another effort of poetry. On this oq- 
tasion he had fewer or less formidable rivals ; and it 
would be not ^asy to name any other composition 
^produced by that event whidh is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of 
William and Anne no prosperous event passed un-^ 
jdignified by poetryi In the last war, when France 
« was disgraced and overpowered in every quarter pf 
the globe, when Spain, coming to her assistance^ 
only shared her calamities, and the name of an Eng- 
lishman was rever^iced through Europe, no poet 
was heard amidst the gtoeral exclamation ; the hnie 
of our coiinsellors and heroes was entrusted to the 
Gazetteer^ 

The nati<>n in time grew weary of the war, and the 
qiieen grew w^ary of her ministers. The war was 
buFdaoksome, and the ministers were insolent. Har-^ 
ley and his friends began to hope that they might, 
hy driving the whigs from court and from power^ 
gratify at once the queen and the people. Ther0 
wa^ HOW a call for writers, who might convey intel- 
ligence of past abuses, and shew the waste of publick 
money, the unreasonable Conduct o^the Allies, the 
avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions, and the 
general danger of approaching ruin^ 

For this purpose a paper called The Examiner was 
periodically published, written^ as it happened, by 
any wit of the party, and sometimes, as is said, by 
Mrs. Manley. Some are owned by Swift ; and one 
in ridicule of Garth's verses to Godolphin upon the 
los)» of his place, was written by Prior, and an-^ 

M 2 swered 
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$wered by AJdison, who appears to have known the 
author either by ^qnjecturef or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste 
to end the war ; and Prior, being recalled (1710) to 
his former employment of making treaties, was sent 
(July 1711) privately to Paris with propositions of 
peace. He was remembered at the French court ; 
and, returning in about a month, brought with him 
the Abb^ Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a minister 
from France, invested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 
master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously 
or officiously, seized Prior and his associates at Can- 
terbury. It is easily supposed that they were soon 
released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, 
where the queen's ministers met Mesnager (Septem- 
ber 20, 1711), and entered privately upon the great 
business. The importance of Prior appears from the 
mention made of him by St. John in his Letter .to 
the Queen. 

" My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my Lords 
^^ were of the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should be 
" added to those who are empowered to sign ; the 
" reason for which is, because he, having personally 
" treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness 
" we can produce of the sense in which the general 
" preliminary engagements are entered into : besides 
*' which, as he is the best versed in matters of trade 
*^ of all, your Majesty's servants who have been 
'^ trusted in this secret, if you should think fit to 
^^ employ hfm in the future treaty of commerce, it 
^' will b^ of consequence that he has been a party 

^* con- . 
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*' concerned in concluding that convention, which 
*^ must be the rule of this treaty," 

The assembly of this important night was in some 
degree clandestine, the design of treating not being 
yet openly declared, and^ when the Whigs returned 
to power, was aggravated to a charge of high treason ; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfect answer, 
to the Report of the Committee of Secrecy, no treaty 
ever was made without private interviews and preli- 
minary discussions. 

My business is not the history of the peace, but 
the life of Prior. The conferences began ^t Utrecht 
on the first of January (17 11-12), and the EngHsh 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the fifteenth. The mi- 
nisters of the different potentates conferred and con- 
ferred ; but the peace advanced so slowly, that spee* 
dier methods were fourfd necessary ; and Bolingbroke 
was sent to Paris to adjust diflferences with less fpr- 
mality ; Prior either accompanied him or followed 
him, and, after his departure, had the appointments 
and authority of an ambassador, though no publick 
character. 

By some mistake of the queen's orders, the court 
of France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says 
in his Letter, " Dear^ Mat, hide the nakedness of 
^^ thy country, and give the best turn thy fertile 
*^ brain will furnish thee with to the blunders of thy 
'^ countrymen, who are not much better politicians 
^^ than the French are poets." 

Soon after, the duke of Shrewsbury went on a 
formal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
jljissipn^ but that Shrewsbury refused to be associated 

with 
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With a mail tb meanly bora. Prior therefore contirr 
nued to act without a title till the duke returned next 
yiear to England^ and dien he assuijied the style and 
dignity of ambassadorr 

But, while he continued iti appearance a private 
man, he was treated ynt\i confidence by Lewis, who 
sciit hitn with a letter to the queen, written in fe- 
vfeur of the elector of Bavaria. " I shall expect,**^ 
•ajrs he, *^ with impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, 
^' whose conduct is very agreeable to me." And 
^vhile the duke of Shrewsbury was sill at Paris, Bor 
lingbroke wrote to Prior thus : ^ Monsieur de Torcy 
^' has a confWencB in you ; tnake use of it, tmet 
^ for all, upon this occasion, and convince him 
^ thoroughly, that we must give a different turn tb 
^ oar parliament and our people a(:cotding to their 
^^ resolution at this crisis,'* 

Prior's publick dignity and splendour commenced 
\n August, 1713, and continued till the August fol- 
lowing; but I am afraid that, accc^ding to the 
usual fete of greatness, it was attended with some 
perplexities and iportifications. He had not all that 
is customarily given to ambassadors : he hints to the 
queen in an imperfect poem^ that he had no service 
of plate ; and it appeared, by the debts which he 
contracted, that his remittances were not punctually 
made. 

On the first of August, 17 14, ensued the downfall 
of the Tories, and the degradation of Prior. He 
was recalled ; but was not able to return, being dcr 
tained by the debts which he had found it necessary 
^ contract^ and which were not discharged before 
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March^ though his old friend Montague waa novi 
at the head ^ the trieasuty. 

He returned then as soon as he could^ and was 
welcomed^ on the 25th of March * by a warranty but 
was, however, suAnred to live in his own house, und^r 
the custody of the messenger, till he was exathin^d 
before a connnittee of the Privy Council, of which 
Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lord Coningsby, 
Mr, Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were the principal 
interrogators ; who, in this examinsrt:ion, of which 
there isprintedanaccountnotunentertainrng^behavecjf 
with liie boisterousness of men elated by recent au- 
thority. ITiey are represented as asking questions 
sometimes vague, sometimes insidious, and writing 
answers different from those which Ihcy ^ceived. 
Prior, however, seems to have been overpowered 
by their turbulence ; for he confesses that he signed 
what, if he had ever come before a legal judicature, 
he should have contradicted or exjrfained awayi 
The oath was administered by Boscawen, a Middle^ 
•ex justice, who at last was going to write his attes- 
tation on the wrong side of the paper. 

They were very industrious to find some charge 
against Oxfiyrd ; and asked Prior, with great eamest- 
Jiess, who was present when the preliminary articles 
were talked of or signed at his house ? He tcM theiii,'^ 
tlhat either the earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrews-' 
bury was absent, but he could not remember which ^ 
an answer which perplexed them, because it supplied 
no accusation a^inst either*. " Could any tiling bfe 
^^ more absurd/* says he, ^^ or more inhumcrn, than- 

. . ^ ifu. ' 
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V to propose io me a question, by the answering of 
^^ which I might, according to them, prove myself 
5^ a traitor ? And notwithstanding their solemn pro- 
^^ mise, that nothing which I cpuld say should hur( 
^' myself, I had no reason to trust them : for they 
*' violate that promise about five hours after. How- 
'* ever, I owned I was there present. Whether this 
^^ was wisely done or no, I leave to my friends tq 
f^ determine." 

When he had signed ^he paper, he was told by 
Walpole, that the committee were not satisfied with 
his behaviour, nor could give such an account of i^ 
to the Commons as might merit favpur : and that 
they now thought a stripter confinement necessary 
Jhan to %is own house. " Here,** says he, " Bos^ 
9 cawen played the moralist, and Coningsby thq 
f* Christian, but both very awkwardly •** The mesr 
senger, in whose custody he. was to l^e placed, was 
then called, and very decently asked by Coningsby, 
f* if his house was secured by bars and bolts ?" The 
xpessi^nger answered, " No," with astonishment. A^ 
ivhich Coningsby very angrily said^ " Sir, you must 
*^ secure this prisoner ; it is for the safety pf the na-* 
'' tion : if he escape, ypu shall answer for it." 

They had already printed their reporf ; and in thi^ 
examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined* for sqme time ; and 
Mr. WaJpole (June 10, 1715?) moved for an im- 
peadim^t against him. What made him so acri* 
ntionious dpes not appear: he was by nature nothirstei! 
|>r blood. Prior was a wedc afler committed tq 
jplo5e custody^ with orders that *^ no person should 

■ ^ "■■'■■ ■ ^^ 
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^^ be a4initted to see him without leave frem * the 
^' Speaker/ 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was 
passed, he was excepted, and continued stili in cus- 
tody, which he had made less tedious by writing his 
Alma. He was, however, soon after discharged; 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. 
Whatever the profit of his employments might have 
]been, he had always spent it ; and at the age of fifty^ 
three was, with all his abilities, in danger of penury, 
haying yet no solid revenue but from the fellowship 
of his college, which, when in his exaltation he was 
censured for retaining ^t, he said^ he could live upon 
at last 

Being however generally known and esteemed, he 
was encouraged to add other poems to those which 
he had printed, and to publish them by subscription* 
The expedient succeeded by the industry of many 
friends, who circulated the proposals *, and the care 
of some, who, it. is said, withheld the money from 
him lest h^ should squander it. The price of the 
volume was two guineas ; the whole collection was 
four thousand ; to which lord Harley, the son of the 
earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, 
added an equal sum for the purchase of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley 
after his decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have 
pften wished, the power of passing the day in con- 
templative tranquillity. But it seems that busy men 
seldom Uy^ Iqng in a state of quiet. It is not un- 

f Swift obtained inany subscriptions for )um in Ireland. H. 

likely 
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likely that his health declined. He complains of 
deafness ; ^ for,'' says he, *^ I took little care of my 
^* ears while I was not sure if my head was my own.** 

Of any occurretices in his remaining life I havs 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, ^^ I have,** 
says he, ^^ treated lady Harriot at Cambridge (a 
^' Fellow of a College treat !), and spoke verses to her 
^* in a gown and cap ! What, the plenipotentiary^ 
^ so far concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht i 
^^ the man that makes up half the volume of terse 
^^ prose, that makes up the report of the committee^ 
^ speaking verses ! Sic est, homo sum/' 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the earl of Oxford^ 
on the eighteenth of September, 1721, and wad 
buried in Westminster ; where on a monument, for 
which, as the *^ last piece of human vanity," he left 
five hundred pounds, is engraven this epitaj^i % 

Sui Temporis Historiam meditanti, 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 

Operi simul & Vitae filum abrupit, 

Sept. 18. An. Dom. 1721. vEtat 57, 

H. S. E. 

Vir Eximius 

Serenisstmis 

Regi GuuELMO Regineeque Maria 

In Congressione Fc&deratorum 

Hagse anno 1690 celebrata, 

l)einde Magnae Britannia^ Legatis 

Turn iis, 

Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswic^i confecerunt. 

Turn iis, 

Q.ui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationem dbierunt; 

{lodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 

SfiCRETARIUS ; 

Necnon 
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Necnon in utroque Honorabili ooiisessu 

Eorum, 

Qui anno, 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 

fttiique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii n^bus, 

Praesidebant, 

COMMISSlONAEllfS ; 

Postremo 

Ab Anna 

Felkissim^ memorise Regin& 

>Ad LupovicuM XIV. Gallic Regem 

Missus anno 1711 

De Pace stabiKenda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 

pkque ¥it boni jam omnes sperant duratura) 

Cum gumma potestate Legatus ; 

^ MATTHJEUS PRIOR Amiger: 

Qui 

|Ios omneSy quibus cumulatus ipst, Titulos 

Humanitatia, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 

Superavit j 

Cui .enim nascenti faciles arrisefant Musae. 

}Iunc Puerum Schola iiic Regia perpoljvit ; 

Juvenem in CoUcgio S'ti Jobannin 

Cantabiigia opdmis Scientiis instruxit ; 

Virum denique auxit ; et perfecit 
Multa cum viris Principibus consuetndo ; 

Ita natus, ita institutus, 

A Vatum Charo avelli numquam potuit^ 

Sed solebat saepe rerum Civilium gravitatem 

Amceniorum Literarum Studiis condire : 

Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Hand infeliciter tentaret, 

Xum in Fabeilis concinne lepideque texendis 

Minis Artifex 

Neniinem habuit parem. 

fixe 
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Haec liberalis animi oblectamenta ; 

Quam nuUo Illi labore constiterint. 

Facile ii perspexere, quibus usus est Amici ; 

Apud quos Urbanitatem & Leporum plenus^ 

' Cum ad rem, quaecunque forte inciderat, 

Apte varie copioseque alluderet, 

Interea nihil quasitum, niliil vi expressum 

Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro effluere, 

Et quasi jugi e fonte affatim exuberare, 

Ita suos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Essetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 

An in Convictu, Comesi Jucundior. 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abilities 
and station, very few memorials have been left by 
his contemporaries ; the account therefore must now 
be destitute of his private character and familifir prac- 
tices. He lived at a tinie when the rage of party 
detected all which it was any man's interest to hide ; 
and, as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not affaid of pro- 
voking censure ; for, when he forsook the Whigs *, 
under whose patronage he first entered the world, 
he became a Tory so ardent and determinate, that 
he did not willingly consort with men of different 
opinions. He was one of the sixteen Tories who 
met weekly, and agreed to address each other by the 
title of Brother ; arid seems to have adhered, not 
only by concurrence of political designs, but by pe- 
culiar affection, to the earl of Oxford and his &mily. 
With how much confidence he was trusted has been 
already told. 

* Spence. 

He 
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He was however, in Pope's * opinion, fit only to 
make verses, and less qualified for business than Ad- 
dison himself. This was surely said without consi- 
deration. Addison, exalted to a high .place, was 
forced into degradation by the sense of his own inca- 
pacity ; Prior, who was employed by men very capa- 
ble of estimating his value, having been secretary to 
one embassy, had, when great abilities were again 
wanted, the same ofiice another time ; and was, 
after so much er^perience of his knowledge and dex- 
terity, at last sent to transact a negotiation in the 
highest degree arduous and important, for which he 
was qualified, among other requisites, in the opinion 
of Bolingbroke; by his influence upon the French 
minister, and by skill in questions of commerce above 
other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his answers 
to a boastful Frenchman has been related ; and to an 
impertinent one he made another equally proper. 
During his embassy, he sat at the opera hy a man, 
who, in his rapture, accompanied with his own voice 
the principal singer. Prior fell to railing at the per- 
former with all the terms of reproach that he pould 
colkct, till the Frenchman, ceasing from his song, 
began to expostulate with him for his harsh censure 
of a man who was confessedly the ornament of the 
stage. '^ I know all that," says the ambassador, 
^' mais il chante si haut, que je ne s9aurois voug en- 
'f tendre." 

In a gay French company, where every one sang 
a little song or stanza, of which the burden was, 

* Spence. 

*^ Bannissons 
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^^ Banuissons la Melancbolie ;^ whea it came td his 
turn to sihg, after the performance of a young kdy 
that sat next him^ he produced these extemporary 
lines : 

Mais cette voix, et ced beaux yeux, 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux ; 
Et je suis triste quand je crie, 
Bennissons la Melanoholie. 

Tradition represents him as willing todesdend firoosi 
the dignity of thepoet and statesman to the low de- 
lights of mean company. His Cbloe probably wa^ 
sometimes ideal : but the woman with whom he et>^ 
tiabited was a despicable drab * of the lowest species« 
One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
absent from his house, stole his plate, and. ran away; 
as was related by a woman who had been his senfant. 
Of this propensity to sordid converse I have seen m 
account so seriously ridiculous, that it seemsr to de« 
serve insertion ^. 

" I have been assured that Prior, after having spent 
'^ the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and 
'^ Swift, would go and smoke a pqpe, and drink a 
^* bottle of ale, with a common soldier and his wife, 
" in Long-Acre, before he went to bed ; not from 
^^ any remains of the lowness of his original^ as oM 
^^ said, but, I suppose, that his faculties, 

" Strain'd to the height, % 

*^ In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

" Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair." 

* Spence ; an'd see Gent. Mag. vol. LVIl. p» 10?9. 
t Bichardsoniana. 

Poor 
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Poor Prior,, why was he so strained^ and in such 
want of repair, after a conversation with men^ not 
in the opinion of the world, much wiser than hin^- 
self ? But such are the conceits of speculatists^ who 
strain ib/^ faculties to find in a mine what lies upon 
the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are 
left us, seem to have been right ; but his life was^ it 
seems, irregular, negligetit, and sensual. 

PRIOR has written .with great variety, and his 
variety hm made^ himi popular. He has tried all 
styles, from the grotesque to the solemn, and has not 
so failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered, as com* 
prising Tales, Xove-verses^ Occasional Poems, Alma^ 
and SolomoUp 

His Tak$ have obtained general approbation, be* 
ing written with great familiarity and great spright* 
liness ; the language is easy, but seldom gross, and 
the numbers smooth, without appearance of care. 
Of these Tales there are only four. The Ladle; 
which is introduced by a Prefece, neither necessary 
nor pleasing, neither grave nor merry. Paulo Pur^ 
ganti: which had likewise a Preface, but of more 
value than the Tale. Hans Carvel j not over decent % 
and ProtQgenes awl Apelles^ an old story, mingled, 
by an affectation not disagreeable, with modem ' 
im^s. The Young Gentleman in Love has hardly 
a just chim to the.title of a Tale. I know not whe^ 
ther he be the original author of any Tale which be 
has given us. The adventure of Hans Carvel has 
passed through many successions of merry wits ; for 

it 
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' it is to bef found an Ariosto's Satires, afid is pferhipst 
yet older. But the merit of such stories is the irt 
of telling them. 

In his Amorous Effusions he is less' happy ; fof 
they are not dictated by nature or by passion, and 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness. They have 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull 
exercises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all adven-^ 
tures to write something about Chloe^ and trying tcf 
be amorous by dint of study. Hi& fictions there- 
fore are mythologicd. Venus, after the example of 
the Greek Epigram, asks when she was seen naked 
and bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken; then Cupid 
is disarmed ; then he losei? his darts to Ganymede ; 
then Jupiter sends him a summons by Mercury. 
Then Chloe goes a-hunting, with ah ivory qtiiver 

• graceful at her side ; Diana mistakes her for one of 
her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the bhmder. All 
this is surely despicable ; and even when he tri6s to 
act the lover, without tlie help of gods or goddesses, 
his thoughts are unaffecting or remote. He talks 
not " like a man of this world.'* 

The greatest of all his amorous essays is Henrjj 
and Emma; a dull and tedious dialogue, which ex- 
cites neither esteem for the man, nor tenderness for 
the woman. The example of Emma, who resolves 
to follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear and 
guilt shall drive him, deserves no imitation ; and the 
experiment by which Henry tries the lady's con- 
stancy, is such as must end either in infamy to her, 
or in disappointoient to himself. 

His occasional Poems necessarily lost piart of their 
value, as their occasions, being less' remembered^ 

raised 
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raised less emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preserved by their inherent excellence. The bur- 
lesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in some 
parts, such airiness and levity as will always procure 
it readers, even among those who' cannot compare it 
with the original. The Epistle to Boileau*is not so 
happy. The Poems to the King are now perused 
only by young students, who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of the Carmen Seculare, I 
cannot but suspect that I might praise or censure it 
by caprice, without danger of detection ; for who 
can be supposed to have laboured through it ? Yet 
the time has/ been when this neglected work was so 
popular, that it ^vas translated into Latin by no 
common master. 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is necessarily 
tedious by the form of the stanza: an uniform mass 
of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, inconsequen- 
tial and slightly connected, must weary both the ear 
and the understanding. His imitation of Spenser, 
.which consists principally in / ween and / weet, 
without exclusion of later modes of speech, makes 
his poem neither ancient nor modern. His mention 
of Mars and Bellona, and his comparison of Marl- 
borough to the Eagle that bears the thunder of Ju* 
piter, are all puerile and unafFecting ; and yet more 
despicable is the long tale told by Lewis in his de- 
spair of Brute and Troynovante, and the teeth of 
Cadmus, with his similies of the raven and eagle^ 
and wolf and lion. By the help of such easy fic- 
tions, and vulgar topicks, without acquaintance with 
life, and without knowledge of art or nature, a poem 
Vol. X. N of 
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of any lengthy cold and lifeless like this^ may W 
easily written on any subject. 

In his Epilogues to Phasdra and to Lucius hb is 
tery hajypily fecetious ; but in the Prologue before 
the queen^ the pedant has found his way^ with Mi- 
nerva, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of 
6thers, sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and 
s6metimes dull ; amongst the best are the Camelion, 
and the epitaph on John and Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written so much, 
and translated so little: the version of Catlimachus 
is sufficiently licentious ; the paraphrase on St. PauFs 
Exhortation to Charity is eminently beautiftil. 

jilma is written in professed imitation of Hudi- 
bras, and has at least one accidental resemblance : 
Hudibras wants a plan, because it is left imperfect ; 
Alma is imperfect, because it seems never to have 
had a plan. Prior appears not to have proposed to 
himself any drift or design, but to have written the 
casual dictates of the present moment* 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilius, 
might be said of Butler by Prior ; his numbers were 
not smooth or neat. Prior excelled him in versifltca- 
tion; but he was, like Horace, inventore minor ; ha 
had not Butler*s exuberance of matter and variety of 
illustration. The spangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to polish; but he wanted the 
bullion of his master. Butler pours out a negligent 
profusion, certain of the weight, but careless of the 
stamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine show. Alma has many 

admirers. 
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wbrks of which Pope said that he should wish to be 
the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrusted the pro- 
tection of his natne, and which he expected succeed- 
ing ages to regard with veneration. His affection 
was natural ; it had undoubtedly been written with 
great labour ; and who is willing to think that he has 
been labouring in vain ? He had infused into it 
much knowledge and much thought ^ had ofteti. 
polished it to elegance, ofteh dignified it with splen* 
dour, and sometimes heightened it to sub|imi^t 
he perceived in it many excellences, and did not 
discover that it wanted that without which all others 
are of small avail, the power of engaging attention 
and alluring curiosity. 

Tediousness is the most fetal of all faults ; negli- 
gences or errors are single and local, but tediousness 
pervades the whole ; other feults are censured and 
forgotten, but the power of tediousness propagates 
itself. He that is weary the first hour, is moi^ 
weary the second ; as bodies forced into motion, con- 
trary to their tendency, pass more and more slowly 
through every successive interval of space. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an 
author is least able to discover. We are seldom tire- 
some to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills 
and delights the mind with change of language an4 
succession of iinages ; every couplet when produced 
is new, and novelty is the great source of pleasure* 
Perhaps no man ever thought a Ime superfluous when 
he first wrote it, or contracted his work till his ebul- 
litions of invention had subsided. And even if he 
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should controul his desire of immediate renown^ and 
Veep his work nine years unpublished^ he will be still 
the author, and still in danger of deceiving himself: 
and if he consults his friends-, he will probably find 
men who have more kindness than judgment, or 
more fear to offend than desire to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently 
diversified, but fi'om the continued tenour oiF the 
narration ; in which Solomon relates the successive 
vicissitudes of his own mind, without the intervention 
of any otljer speaker, or the mention of any other 
agent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is foreseen, 
and therefore the process is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. 
He that shall peruse it will be able to mark many 
passages, to which he may recur for instruction or 
delight ; many from which the poet may learn to 
write, and the philosopher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his praise 
will be that of correctness and industry, rather than 
of cpmpass of comprehension, or activity of fancy. ' 
He never made any effort of invention : his greater ^ 
pieces are only tissues of common thoughts ; and his 
smaller, which consist of light images or single con- 
ceits, are not always his own. I have traced him 
among the French Epigrammatists, and have been 
informed that he poached for prey among obscure 
authors. The Thief and Cordelier is, I suppose, 
generally considered as an original production ; witii 
how mnich justice this Epigram may tell, which was 

written 
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written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known 
or read, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
lancthon: ' 

De Sacerdote^Furem consolante. 

Quidam sacrificus furera comitatus euntetn 

Hue ubi dat sontes carnificina neci, 
Jie sis moestus, ait ; summi conviva Tonantis 

Jam cum coelitibus (si modo credis) eris. 
Ille gemens, si vera mihi solatia praebes, 

Hospes apud superos sis meus ore, refert. 
, Sacrificus contra ; mihi uon convivia fas est 

Ducere, jejunas hac edo luce nihlL 

What he has valuable he owes to Iiis diligence 
and his judgment. His diligence has justly placed 
him amongst the most correct of the English poets ; 
and he was one of the first that resolutely endear^ 
voured at correctness. He never sacrifices' accuracy 
to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous neg- 
ligence, or impatient idleness: he has no careless 
lines, or entangled sentiments ; his words are nicely 
selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. If this 
part of his character suffers an abatement, it must be 
from the disproportion of his rhymes, w hich have 
not always sufficient consonance,, and from the ad- 
mission of broken lines into his Solomon ; but per- 
haps he thought, like Cowley, that hemistichs ought 
to be admitted into heroic poetry. 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgment 
as; secured him from every thing that approached to 
the ridiculous or absurd ; but as laws operate in civil 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
pression of wickedness, so judgment in the ppera-, 
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tions <jf intellect can hinder faults, but not produce 
excellence. Prior is never low, nor very often sub-' 
lime. It is said by Longinus of Euripides, that he 
forces himself sometimes into grandeur by violence 
of effort, as the lion kindles his fury by the lashes 
of his own tail. Whatever Prior obtains above me- 
diocrity seems the effort of struggle and of toil. He 
has many vigorous but few happy lines ; he has every 
Ihing by purchase, and nothing by gift ; he had no 
nightly visitations of the Muse, no infusions of sen-^ 
timent or felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than of any 
Wiong the successors of Dryden; he borrows no 
lucky turns, ot commodious modes of language, from 
his predecessors. His phrases are original, but they 
are sometimes harsh ; as \ie inherited no elegances, 
Thbne has he bequeathed. His expression has every 
jmark of laborious study ; the line seldom seems to 
have been formed at once ; the words did iiot come 
till they were called, and were then put by constramt 
into their places, where they do their duty, but do 
it sullenly. In his greater compositions there may be 
found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent : what he re? 
ceived from Dryden he did not lose ; neither did be 
increase the diifficulty of writing by unnecessary se- 
verity, but iises Triplets and Alexandrines without 
scruple. In his Preface to Solomon he proposes some 
improvements by extending the sense from one 
couplet to another, with variety of pauses. This he 
has attempted, but without success ; his interrupted 
Bnes are unpleasing, arid his sense as less distinct is 
less striking. 
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He has altered the Stanza of Spenser^ as a house 
18 altered by building another in its place of a d^fer* 
ent form. With how little resemblanoe he ha» 
formed his new Stanza to that of his master^ these 
specimens will shew ; 

S P E N S E R. 

She flying fast from Heaven^s hated face^ 
And from the world diat ber discover^ wide, 
Fled to the wasteful wilderness apace, 
From living eyes her open shame to hide. 
And lurkM in rocks and caves long unespyM. 
But that fair crew of knights, and Vna fair, 
Pid in that castle afterwards abide. 
To rest themselves, and weary powers repaid. 
Where store they found of all^ that dainty was and rar^. 

PRIOR- 

To the close rock the frighted raven flies, 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air : 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling li^s, 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 
Hl-starrM did .we our forts and lines forsake, 
To dare our British foes to open fight : 
Our conquest we by stratagem should make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight 
'Tis ours, by craft and by surprise to gain : 
^Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided 
diiBculties ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of 
the power of pleasing ;. but he no longer imitates 
Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity 
pf nie^ure ; for, when be p ommei^ced poet^ he had 

not 
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not recovered from our Findaribk in&tuation; but 
he jwobably lived to be convinced^ that the essence 
of verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may at- 
tain ; they seldom offend the ear, and seldom sooth 
il; they commonly want airiness, lightness, and 
iacility; what is smooth, is not soft. His verses 
always roll, but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life land writings of Prior may ex- 
emplify a sentence which he doubtless understood 
well, when he read Horace at his uncle's ; " the ves- 
sel long retains the scent which it first receives.^ 
In his private relaxation he revived the tavern, and 
in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the college. 
But on higher occasions and nobler subjects, when 
habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflection, 
he wanted not wisdom as a statesman^ or elegance as 
a poet. 
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William CONGREVE descended from a fa- 
mily in Stafiprdshire, of so great antiquity that it 
daiiiis a place among the few that ei^tend their line 
beyond the* Norman Conquest ; and was the son of 
William Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve, 
of Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at leasts 
the residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shewn, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his Old 
Bachelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cer- 
tainly known ; if the inscription upon his monu- 
ment be true, he was born in 1672. For the place ; 
it was said by himself, that he owed his nativity to 
England,, and by every body else that he was bom in 
Ireland. Southern mentioned him with sharp cen- 
sure, s^s a man that meanly disowned his native 
country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bards^, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the account 
given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob* 

T6 
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To doubt whether a man of eqninence has told the 
truth about his own birth, is, in appearance, to be 
very deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live long 
without knowing that falsehoods of convenience or 
vanity, falsehoods from which no evil immediately 
visible ensues, except the general degradation of 
human testimony, are very lightly uttered, and once 
uttered are sullenly supported. Boileau, who desired 
to be thought a rigorous and steady moralist, having 
told a petty liq to Lewis XIV, continued it after- 
^vards by false dates ; thinking himself obliged in 
honour, says his admirer, to maintain what, wheu 
be said it, was so well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated 
first at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his fa-^ 
ther having gome military employment that stationed 
hiin , in Ireland : but, after having passed through 
the usual preparatory studies, as may b6 reasonably 
supposed, with great celerity and 3ueces9, his father 
thought it proper to assign him a profession, by 
which something might be gotten ; and about the 
lime of the Revolution sent him, at the age of six^ 
teen, to study law in the Middle Temple, where he 
lived for several years, but with very little attention 
io Statutes or Reports. 

His disposition to become an author appeared 
Very iearly, as he very early felt that force of imagi-. 
nation, and possessed that copiousness of ^entiment^ 
by which intellectual pleasure can be given. Hii 
jfirst performance was a novel, called Incognita, or 
jLdve and Duty reconciled : it is praised by the bio* 
Ijr^phers, who quote some part of ^he Prefece, that 
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is, indeed, for such a time of life, uncommonly ju- 
dicious. I would rather praise it than read it. 

His first dramatick labour was The Old Bachelor; 
of which he says, in his defence against Collier, 
^^ that comedy was written, as several know, some 
'^ years before it was acted. When I wrote it, I had 
'* little thoughts of the stage ; but did it, to amuse 
^^ myself in a slow recovery from a fit of sickness. 
'^^ Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it was seen, 
*^ and in some little time more it was acted ; and I, 
'*^ through the remainder of my indiscretion, suf- 
*^ fered myself to be drawn into th^ prosecution of a 
^^ diflScult and thankless study, and to be involved 
^* in a perpetual war vnth knaves and fools.'* 

There seems to be a strange atfectation in authors 
iof appearing to have done every thing by chance. 
The Old Bachelor was written for amusement, in 
the languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently 
composed with great elaborateness of dialogue, and 
incessant ambition of wit. The age of the writer 
considered,' it is indeed a very wonderful per- 
formance ; for, whenever written, it was acted (1693) 
when he was riot more thari twenty-ohe years old ; 
and was then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mf. 
Southern, and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden said, that 
he never had seen such a first play ; hut they founA 
it deficient in some things requisite to the success 
of its exhibition, and by their greater experience 
fitted it for the stage. Southern used to ^ relate of 
one comedy, probably of this, that, when Congreve 
'read it to the players, he pronounced it so wretchedly, 
that fhey had almost rejected it ; but they were 
aifterwards 30 well persuaded of its excellence, that, 

for 
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for half a year before it was acted, the manager 
allowed its author the privilege of the house. 

Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the 
writer; for it procured him the patronage of Ha- 
lifax, who immediately made him one of the conv- 
missioners for licensing coaches, and soon after gave 
him a place in the pipe-office, and another in the 
customs of six hundred pounds a year. Congreve*s 
conversation must surely have been at least equally 
pleasing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, require* 
some consideration. As the lighter species of drar 
matick poetry professes the imitation of coinmoa 
life, of real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently 
presupposes a familiar knowledge of many charac- 
ters, and exact observation of the passing world; 
the difficulty therefore is, to conceive how this know- 
ledge caa be obtained by a boy. 

But if The Old Bachelor be more nearly exa- 
mined, it will be found to be one of those comedies 
which may be made by a mind vigorous and acutje, 
and furnished with comick characters by the perusal 
of other poets, wthout much actual commerce with 
mankind. The dialogue is one constant reciprocation 
of conceits, or clash of wit, in which nothing flows 
necessarily from the occasion, or is dictated by na- 
ture. The characters both of men and women are 
either fictitious and artificial, as those of Heartwell 
and the ladies ; or easy and common, as fVittal a 
tame idiot, JB/w^a swaggering coward, and Fgndle^ 
wife a jealous puritan ; and the catastrophe arises 
from ^ mistake not very probably produced, by 
marrying a woman in a mask.^ 

Yet 
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Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions 
are made, will still remain the work of very powerful 
^nd fertile faculties ; the dialogue is quick and spark-^ 
ling, the incidents such as seize the attention, and 
the wit so exuberant that it *' o'er-informs its tene- 
^' ment." 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abi- 
lities in The Double Dealer, which was not received 
with equal kindness. He writes to his patron, the 
lord Halifax a dedication, in which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found few' 
friends among the audience. These apologies are 
always useless : ^^ de gustibus non est disputandum ;** 
men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased^ 
Bgainst their will. But, though taste is obstinate, it 
is very variable ; and time often prevails when argu- 
ments have failejl. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the 
honour of her presence ; and when she died, soon 
after, Congreve testified his gratitude by a despicable 
effusion of elegiac pastoral ; a composition in which 
all is unnatural and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his proUfick pen produced 
Love for Love; a comedy of nearer alliance to life, 
and exhibiting more real manners than either of the 
former. The character of Foresight was then com- 
mon. Dryden calculated nativities ; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days ; and Shaftes^ 
bury himself, though he had no religion, was said 
to r^ard predictions. The Sailor is not accounted 
very natural, but he is very pleasant. 

With t1iis play was opened the New Theatre, 
under the direction of Betterton the tragedian ; where 

he 
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he exhibited two years afterwards (1687) The Mourn* 
ing Bride, a tragedy, so written as to shew him suf- 
ficiently qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revised 
it, he reduced the versification to greater regularity, 
there is more bustle than sentiment ; the plot is busy 
and intricate, and the events take hold on the atten- 
tion ; but, except a very few passages, we are rather 
amused with noise, and perplexed with stratagem, 
than entertained with any true!delineatibn of natural 
characters. This, however, was received with more 
benevolence than any other of his works, and still 
continues to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made either to 
his comick or tragick excellence, they are lost at 
once in the blaze of admiration, when it is remem- 
bered that he had produced these four plays before 
he had passed his twenty-fifth year, before other 
men, even such as are some time to shine in emi- 
nence, have passed their probation of literature, or 
presume to hope for any other notice tha^ such as 
is bestowed on diligence and enquiry. Among all 
the efforts of early genius which literary history re-^ 
cords, I doubt whether any one can be produced 
that more surpasses the common limits of nature 
than the plays of Congreve. 

About this time began the longrcpntinued contro- 
versy between Collier and the poets. In the reign 
of Charles the First the Puritans had raised a violent 
clamour against the drama, which they considered 
as an entertainment not lawful to Christians, an opi- 
nion held by them in common with the church of 
Rome ; and Prynne published Histrio-mastix, a huge 
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volume^ in which stage-plays were censured. The 
outrages and crimes of the Puritans brought after- 
wards their whole system of doctrine into disrepute^ 
and irom the Restoration the poets and players were 
left at quiet ; for to have molested them would have 
had the appearance of tendency to purit^ical mar- 
lignity. 

This danger^ however, was worn away by time; 
and Collier, a fierce and implacable Non-juror, 
knew that an attack upon the theatre would never 
make him suspected for aPuritan; he therefore(lfis8) 
published A short View of tfie Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage, I believe with no 
other Inotive than religious zeal and honest indigna- 
tion. He was formed for a controvertist ; with suffi- 
.cient learning; with diction vehement and pointed, 
though often vulgar and incorrect ; with uncon- 
querable pertinacity; with wit in the highest degree 
keen and sarcastick ; and with all those powers ex- 
alted and invigorated by just confidence in his caiu^. 

Thus qualified^ and thus incited, he walked* out 
to battle, and assailed at once most of the living 
writers, from I>ryden to D'Urfey. His onset was 
violent; those passages, which while they stood single 
.had passed with little notice, when they were accu- 
mulated and exposed together, excited horror ; the 
wise and the pious caught the alarm ; and the nation 
wondered why it had so long suffered irreligion and 
licentiousness to be ppenly taught at the publick 
charge. 

\Nothing now remained for the poets biit to resist 
or fly. Dryden's conscience, or his prudence, APgi'y 
as he was, withheld him from the conflict: Con- 

greve 
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greve and Venbrugh attempted answers. Congreve^ 
a very young man, elated with success, and impatient 
of censure, assumed an air of confidence and security. 
His chief artifice of controversy is to retort upon his 
adversary his own words : he is very angry, and, 
hoping to conquer CoUier with his own weapons, 
, allows himself in the use of every term of contumely 
arid contempt ; but he has the sword without the 
arm of Scanderbeg ; he has his antagonist's coarse- 
ness, but not his strength. Collier replied ; for con- 
test was his delight : he was not to be frighted from 
his purpose or his prey^ 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable ; what- 
ever glosses he might use for the defence or pal- 
liation of single passages, the general tenour and 
tendency of his plays must always be condemned. 
It is acknowledged, with universal conviction, that 
the perusal of his works will make no man better ; 
and that their ultimate effect is to represent pleasure 
in alliance with vice, and to relax those obligations 
by ivhich life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found other advocates, and the dispute 
was protracted through ten years : but at last Coifiedy 
grew more modest : and Collier lived to see the re- 
ward of his labour in the reformation of the theatre. 
Of the powers by which this important victory 
was achieved, a quotation from Love for Love, and 
the remark upon it, may afford a specimen :_ 

Sir Samps. ^^ Sampson's a very good name ; for your 
^' Sampspns were strong dogs fronl the beginning.** 
Angel. *^ Have a care — If you remember, the 
*^ strongest Sampson of your name pulled an old 
*^ house over his head at last.'* 

*^ Here 
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*^ Iterfe you have the Sacred Histoiy burlesqued ; 
** and Sampson once more brought into the house of 
** Dagoh, to make sport for the PhiHstines !" 

Congreve's last play was The PTay of the iPorld; 
which, though as he hints in his dedication it was 
written with great labour and much thought, was 
received with so little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and disgusted, he resolved to commit 
his quiet and his fame no more to the caprites of an 
audience* 

From this time his life tieased to the publick ; he 
lived for himself and for his friends ; and among his 
friends was able to name every man of his time whom 
wit and elegance had raised to reputation. It may be 
therefore reasonably supposed that his manners were 
polite, and his conversation pleasing. 

He seems hot to have taken much pleasure in 
visiting, as he contributed nothing to the Spectator y 
and only one paper to the Tatler, though published 
by men with whom he might be supposed willing to 
associate ; and though he lived many years after the 
publication of his Miscellaneous Poems, yet he added 
nothing to them, biit lived on in literary indolence ; 
engaged in ho controversy, contending with no rival, 
neither soliciting flattery by publick commendations, 
nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism, but 
passing his time among the great and splendid, in 
the placid enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued 
always' of his patron's party, but, as it seems, with- 
out violence or acrimony; and his firmness was na-' 
turally esteemed, as his abilities were reverenced. 
His security therefore was never violated ; and when. 

Vol. X O upon 
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upon the extrusion of the Whigs, some intefcession 
was used lest Congreve should be displaced, the earl 
of Oxford made this answet : 

** Non^ obtusa adeb' gestamus pectora Poenri, 

♦* Nee tate aversus equos TyriSl sol jungit ab urbe." 

He that was thus honoured by the adverse party- 
might naturally expect to be advanced when his 
friends returned to power ; and he was accordingly 
made secretary for the island of Jamaica ; a place, I 
suppose, without trust or care, but which, with his 
post in the customs, is said to have afforded him 
twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. 
Every writer mentioned him with respect ; and, 
among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Miscellany, and Pope inscribed 
to him his translation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; for, 
having long conversed familiarly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man of fashion 
than of wit ; and, when he received a vrsit from 
Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery 

. of desiring to be considered not as an author but a 
gentleman ; to which the Frenchman replied, " that 
*^ if he had been only a gentleman, he should not 
" have come to yisit him " 

In his retirement he may be supposed to have 
applied himself to books ; for he discovers more lite- 

' rature than the poets have commonly attained. But 
his studies were in his latter days obstructed by ca- 
taracts in his eyes, *which at last terminated in blind- 
ness. This melancholy state was aggravated by the 

gout. 
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g6ut, for which he sought relief hy a journey to 
Bath; but, being Overturned in his chariot^ coitt-- 
plained from that time of a pain in his side, and died, 
at his house in Surrey-street in the Strand, Jan. 29, 
1723-9. Having lain in state in the Jerusalem- 
chamber, he Was buried in Westminster-abbey, 
vi^here a monument is erected to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchess of Marlborough, to whdm, for 
reasons either not known Or not mentioned, he be- 
queathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds ; 
the accumulation of attentive parsimony, which, 
though to her superfluous and useless^ might have 
given great assistance to the ancient family from 
which he descended, at that time by the imprudence 
fbf his relation reduced to difficulties and distress. 
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CONGREVE ha» merit of the highest kind ; he 
is an original writer^ who borrowed neither the mo- 
dels of his plot nor the manner of his dialogue. Of 
his plays I cannot speak distinctly ; for, since I in- 
spected them many years have passed; but what 
remains upon my memory is, that his characters are 
commonly fictitious and artificial, with very little of 
nature, and not much of life. He formed a peculiar 
idea, of comick excellence, which he supposed to 
consist in gay remarks and unexpected answers; 
but that which he endeavoured, he seldom failed of 
performing. His scenes exhibit not much of hu- 
mour, imagery, or passion: his personages are a 
kind of intellectual gladiators ; every sentence is to 
ward or strike ; the contest of smartness is never 
intermitted ; his wit is a meteor playing to and fro 
with alternate coruscations. His comedies have 
therefore, in some degree, the operation of trage- 
dies ; they surprise rather than divert, and raise 
admiration oftener than merriment. But they are 
fhe works of a mind replete with images, and quick 
in combination. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any 
thing very ikvourable. The powers of Congreve seem 
to desert him when he leaves the stage, as Antaeus 
was no longer strong than when he could touch the 
ground. It cannot be observed without wonder, that 
a mind so vigorous and fertile in dramatick compo- 
sitions should on aiiy other occasion discover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He. has in these little 

pieces 
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pieces neither elevation of.fency, selection of lah- 
gui^e^ nor skill in versification: yet, if I were re- 
quired to select from the whole mass of English 
poetry the most poetical paragraph, I know not what 
1 could prefer to an exclamation in The Mourning 
Bride : 

ALMSRIA* 

It was a fancy 'd noise ; for all is hushed. 

LEONORA. 

Lb bore the accent of a human voice. 
ALMERIA. 

It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling diro' hollows of this vauhed isle ; 
We '11 listen— 

LEONORA. 

Hark! 

ALMERIA* 

No, all is hushed and still as death.— 'Tis dreadfid! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, ^ 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its ai*ch'd and jponderous roof. 
By its own weight made stefdfast and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental ca^es of death look cold, 
-And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice— my own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment the 
powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to 
Jiave felt before ; but he feels it with great increase 

of 
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of sensibility ; he recognizes a familiar image ; but 
meets it again amplified and expanded, embellished 
with beauty, and enlarged with majesty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to. have 
enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death 
of queen Mary in lines like these : 

The rocl^s are cleft, and new-descending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to fioods their rivulets turn, 
And each, with streaming eyes, supplies his wantipg 

urn, 
The Fauns forsake the woods, the Nymphs the grove. 
And rqund the plain in sad distractions rove ; 
Jn prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their sharp nails, theniselves the Satyrs wound, 
And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief ti^Q 

ground. 
Lo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak, *. 
Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild despair. 
And to the piercing winds her bosom bare. 
And see yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breast,^ 
And tears her useless, girdle frqm her waist ! 
Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves ! 
For grief they sigh, forgetfijl of their loves. 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that 
time had improved his wisdom or his wit ; for, o^ 
the death of the marquis of Blandford, this was his 
pong: 

And now the winds, which had so long been still, 
Pegan the swelling air with sighs to fill j 

The 
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The water*nymphsy who motionless remainM^ 

Like images of ice, while she complain' d. 

Now loosM their streams ; as when descending rains 

Roll the steep torrents headlong o*er the plains. 

The prone creation who so long bad gaz'd, 

Cbarm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amazed. 

Began to roar aqd howl with horrid yeil^ 

Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 

Nothing but groans apd sighs were heard around^ 

And Echo multiplied each mournful sound. 

In both these funeral poems, when he has yelled out 
many syllables of senseless doloiir, he dismisses his 
reader with senseless consolation : from the grave of 
Pastora rises a light that forms a star ; and where 
Amaryliis w^pt for Amyntas, from every tear sprung 
vp a violet, • 

But Williatn is his hero, and of William he wiij 
^ing: 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around, 
..And .catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound. 

It cannot but be proper to shew what they shall have 
to catch and carry : 

'Twas now, when flpwery laiyns the prospect made. 
And flowing brooks beneath a forest shade, 
A lowing heifer^ loveliest of the herd. 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce VuUs prepared 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
The victor worthy qf the fair-one's love ; 
Unthought presage of what met next jmy view ; 
For soon the shady scene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers, 
jjSehold a town arise, bulwarkM with walls and lofty 
tower? J 

Two 
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Two rival armies s^U the plain overspread, 
Each in battalia rang'd, and shining arras arrayM j 
With eager eyes b^oldkng both from far 
Namur, the prize and mistress of the war. 

The Birth of the Muse is a miserable fiction. 
One good liae it has, which was borrowed from 
Prj^dea. The conclading verses sire these : 

This said, no more remained, Th' etherial host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast. 
The father, now, within his sps^cious bands. 
Encompassed all the mingled mass of seas ahd lands j ^ 
And, haying heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere. 
He launchM the world to flo?it in ambient air, 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs, Arabdlfi 
Hunt seems to be the best ; his ode for St. CeciKa's 
Day, however, has some lines which Pope had in 
his mind whep he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly parapbras-r 

tical, and the additions which he makes $ire of little 

value. He sometimes retains what were more pro^ 

perly omitted, as when he talks of vervain and guma 

^to propitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of Juvenal was 
written very early, and may therefore be forgiven, 
though it have not the massiriess and vigour of the 
original. In all his versions strength and sprightliness 
are wanting : his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is 
perhaps the best. His lines are weakened with ex- 
pletives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of criti- 
cism ;' sometimes the thoughts are false, and some^ 
tinies common, In his verses on lady Gethin, the 

latter 
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latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode on Mrs, 
Killigrew ; and Dom, that has been so lavishly flat- 
tered by Steele, has indeed some lively stanzas, but 
the expression might be mended ; and the most 
striking part of the character had been already shewn 
in Love for Love. His Aft of Pkasing^ is founded 
on a vulgar, but perhaps impracticable principle, 
end the staleness of the sense is not concealed by 
any novelty of illustration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to 
have hoped a lasting name, is totally neglected, and 
known only as it appended to his plays. 

White comedy or while tra^^y is regarded, his 
plays Are Kfeely to be read; btdt, except what re* 
Ifltes to the s^gd*, I knttW ttbt Afat he has efer writ- 
tien a stanza that is sung, or a couplcH: that is quoted. 
The general i^Haractei* ^f his Miscellanies is, that 
they shew little wit and littk virtue. 

Yet td^ him it inust be conft^ssed, that we are in-* 
debted £&r the c<irrectionof ^uMiorikl e^ror, and for 
rtte cure^of our Pindarick madtiess. He flrist taught 
tihe EiKgl^h writers ^kM Rndttr's odes were regular; 
and though certainly he had not the fire requisite 
for the higher species of lyrick poetry,- he has shewi^ 
us, that enthusiasm has its rules, and that in mere 
confusion there; is neither grace nor greathess, 

* ^f Except V* Dp. Wartbn ckoiaims, *' Is nottiis a high sort 
of poetry?" He meatioiis lifcewise that Cohgreve's Opera w 
Oratorio of SeiQele w^ set. to nyui^ by Handel; i believe in 
1743. C. , 
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Sir RICHAUD BLACKMORE i« one of those 
men whose writings, have attracted .much. notice, 
but of whose life and q^anners very little has been 
ipomqaunijcated, and whose lot it ha§ been to be muph 
oftener mentioned by m^wjes than by friends, 

He was the son of Robert Blackipore of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, ^led by. Wopd GmthmaUy and sup-^ 
posed tp hfiye been anjattoyo^y. , Having. been for 
some time educated in a iQovintry schoplyl^.was sent 
at thirt^i;! to/We^tmipst^; im^ in lj6^8 wa^ entered 
at JEdmund-Hall in Oxford, .vthjer^ hp, took the de- 
gree of M. A. June 3; 167^,. and, resided thirteen 
years ; a much longer time than it is usual to spend 
at the university ; aqd which he seems to h^Biye passed 
with very little attention to the business of the place; 
for, in his peems, the ancient names of nations or 
placeft,. which he often introduoes, are pronounced 
by chanoe. He afterwards travelled : at Padua he 
was made doctor of Physick ; and, after having wan- 
dered about a year and ^ half on the Continent, re-* 
turned home. 

In 
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In some part of his life, it is not known when, 
his indigence compelled him to teach a school, an 
humiliation with which, though it certainly lasted 
but a little while, his enemies did not forget to re*- 
proach him, when he became conspicuous enough 
to excite malevolence ; and let it be remembered for 
his honour, that to have beeii once a schoolmaster is 
the only reproach which all the perspicacity of ma- 
lice, animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his prir 
vate life. 

When he first engaged in the study of physick, 
he enquired, as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, what 
authors he shodld read, and was directed by Syden- 
Jiam to Don Quixote ; " which," said he, " is a very. 
f^ good book ; I read it still.-' The perverseness of 
mankind makes it often mischievous in men of emi- 
nence to give way to merriment; the idle and the 
illiterate will long shelter themselves under thi?j 
foolish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, 
or sought for better, he commenced physician, and 
obtained high eminence and extensive practice. He 
became Fellow of the College of Physicians, April 12, 
1687, being one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of king James, were added to the former 
Fellows. His residence was in Cheapside *, and 
his friends wiere chiefly in the city. In the early 
part of Blackmore*s time, a citizen was a term of 
reproach ; and his place of abode was another topicfc 
to which his adversaries had recourse, in the penury 
pf scandal 

* AX Sadlers\HaU, 
. - Black- 
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Blackmore^ therefore^ was made a poet not by 
necessity but inclination^ and wrote not for a live^ 
lihood but for fiime; or, if he may tell his own 
motives, for a nobler purpose, to engage poetry in 
the cause of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first pub- 
,lic work was an heroick poem* He wias not known 
as a maker of verses till he published ^in 1695) 
Prince Arthur, in ten books, written, as he relates, 
^^ by such catches and starts, and in such occasional 
f^ uncertain hours as his profession aflforded, and for 
*^ the greatest part in coffee-houses, or in passing up 
^^ and down the streets." For the latter part of this 
apolc^y he was accused of writing *^ to the rumbling 
*^ of his chariot-wheels." He had reatd, he says, 
^^ but little poetry throu^out his whole life ; and 
^* for fifteen years before had not written an hundred 
^^ verses, except one copy of Latin verses in praise 
^^ of a friend's book." 

He thinks, and with some reason, that from such 
a performance perfection cannot be expected ; but 
he finds another reason for the severity of his cen- 
surers, , which he expresses in language such as 
Cheapside easily furnished. ^^ I am not free of th6 
** Poets Company, having never kissed the governor's 
^^ hands : mine is therefore not so much as a per-r 
*^ missi'dn-poem, but a downright interloper. Those 
** gentlemen who carry on their poetical trade in a 
*^ joint-stock, would certainly do what they could to 
^^ sink and ruin an unlicensed adventurer, notwith- 
f^ standing I disturbed none of their factories, nor 
^' imported any goods they have ever dealt in." H# 
had lived in the city till he had learned its note. 

That 
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,That Prince Arthur found many readers is cer* 
tain ; for in two years it had three editions ; a very 
uncommon instance of favourable reception, at a 
time when literary curiosity was yet confined to par- 
ticular classes of tlie nation. Such success naturally 
raised animosity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal 
criticism, more tedious and disgusting than the work 
which he condemns. To this censure may be opposed 
the approbation of Locke and the admiration of 
Molineux, which are found in their printed Letters, 
Molineux is particularly delighted with the song of 
Mopas, which is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what '^raises the 
*' herOj often sinks the man/' ' Of Blackmore it 
may be said, that, as the poet sinks, the man rises ; 
the animadversions of Dennis, insolent and contempt 
tiious as they were, raised in him no implacable re- 
sentment : he and his critick were afterwards friends ; 
and in one of his latter works he praises Dennis as 
^^ equal to Boileau in poetry, and superior to him in 
*^ critical abilities.'' 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise 
than pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, 
quickened his career. Having in two years produced 
ten books of Prince Arthur, in two years more 
(l6d7) 1^ sent into the world King Arthur in 
twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and the 
resentment of wits and criticks may be supposed to 
have increased in proportion. He found, however^ 
advantages more than equivalent to all their outrages ; 
he was this year made one of the physicians in or<r 
diaary to king William, and advanced by. him to 
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the honour of knighthood^ with the present of a golcl 
diain and a medaL 

The mahgnity of the wits attributed his knight-^ 
hood to hiis new poem ; but king WiUiam was not 
very studious of poetry ; and Blackmore perhaps had 
other merit, for he says, in his dedication to Alfred, 
that " he had a greater part in the succession of the 
^' house of Hanover than ever he had boasted," 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Succes- 
sion, or what he imagined himself to have contributed^ 
cannot now be known. That he had been of con- 
siderable use, I doubt not but he believed, for I hold 
him to have been very honest ; but he might easily 
make a false estimate of his own importance : those 
whom their virtue restrains from deceiving othersy 
are often disposed by their vanity to Jeceivc them- 
selves. Whether he promoted the Succession or not^ 
he at least approved it, and adhered invariably to his 
principles and party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry still continued; and not 
long after (1700) he published A Paraphrase on 
the Book of Job, and other parts of the Scripture. . 
This performance Dryden, who pursued him with 
great malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a 
Prologue. 

The wits easily confederated against him^ as Dry- 
den, whose favour they almost all courted, was his 
professed adversary. He had besides given them 
reason for resentment, as, in his Preface to Prince 
Arthur, he had said of the Draniatick Writers almost 
all that was alleged afterwards by Collier; but 
Blackmore's censure was cold and general, Collier's 
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Was per^otlal and ardent ; Blackmore taught his. 
reader td dislike what Colliet* incited him to abhor. 

Iti his Preface to King Arthur he endeavoured 
to gain at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve 
by higher praise of his Mourning Bride than it has 
obtained from any other critick. 

The same year he published A Satire on fVit; a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets 
almost all against him, and which brought upon 
him lampoons and ridicule from every side. This 
he doubtless foresaw> and evidently despised; nor 
shojild his dignity of mind be without its praise^ 
had he not paid the homage to greatness which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himself by conferring 
that authority over the national taste, which he takes 
from the poets, upon men of high rank arid wide 
influence, but of less wit and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheap* 
side, whose head cannot keep his poetry unmingled 
with trade. To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy 
which he affects to fear, he will erect a Bank for 
tflt. 

In this poem he justly censured Dryden's impu« 
rities, but praised his powers ; though in a subse^ 
quent edition he retained the satire, and omitted the 
praise. What was his reason I know nofe; Dryden 
was then no longer in his way. 

His head still teemed with heroick poetry ; and 
(1705) he published Eliza, in ten books. I am 
afraid that the world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmore's heroes ; for I do not remember 
that by any author, serious or comical, I 'have found 
Eliza either praised or blamed. She " dropped,'* 

as 
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as it 8eem8> <^ dead-bom from the press/' It i$ 
never mentioned^ and was never seen by me till I 
borrovred it for the present occasion. Jacob says^ 
*^ it is corrected and revised for another impression ;** 
but the labour of revision was thrown away* 

From this time he turned some of hi& thoughts to 
the celebration of living characters ; and wrote a poem 
on the Kit^at Chihy and Advice to the Poets Iww to 
celebrate the Duke of Marlborough; but, on occasion 
of another year of success, thinking himself qualified 
to give more instruction, he again wrote a poem of 
Advice to a Weaver of Tapestry. Steele was then 
publishing the Tatler ; and, looking round him for 
something at which he might laugh^ unluckily lighted 
on Sir Richard's work, and treated it with such con- 
tempt, that, as Fenton observes, he put an end to the 
species of writers that gave Advice to Painters. 

Not long after (17 12) he published Creation, a 
philosophical Poeniy which has been by my recom- 
mendation inserted in the late collection. .Whoever 
judges of this by any other of Blackmore's per- 
formances, will do it injury. The praise given it by. 
Acldison (Spec. 339) is too well known to be tran- 
scribed ; but some notice is due to the testimony of 
Pennis, who calls it a *^ philosophical Poem, which 
^^ has equallied that of Lucretius in the beauty of its 
^^ versification, and infinitely surpassed it in the soli-^ 
*^ dity and strength of its reasoning*" 

Why an author surpasses himself, it is natural to 
enquire. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an emi- 
nent bookseller, an account received by him from 
Ambrose Philips, '' That Blackmore, as he proceeded 
'^ in this poem, laid his manuscript from time to 
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*' tim^ t^fere a club of wits with whom he associated } ' 
' *^ and that eyery man contributed, as he could, either 
" improvenient or correction ; so that,** said Philipsy 
^^ there are perhaps no where in the book thirty lines 
^^togethet- that now stand as they were originally 
« written/' 

The relation df Phili|>s, I suppose, was true; but 
when all r^i^Qnable, all credible allowance is made 
for this friendly revision, the author will still retain 
an ample dividend of praise ; for to him must alway9 
he assigned the piaii of the work, the distribution of 
its parts, the choice of topicks, the train of argu- 
ment, and, what is yet more, the general predomi* 
nance of philosophical judgment and poetical 9pirit. 
Correction iseldom effects more than the suppression 
of faults : a happy line, or a single el^ance, may 
pei^haps be added ; bat of a large work the general 
character must always remain ; the original consti-^ 
tution Can be very little helped by local remedies^ 
inherent and radical dulness will never be much in- 
vigorated by extrinsick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, would 
have transmitted him to posterity among the first fa- 
vourites of the English Muse ; but to make verses 
Was his trandcendant pleasure, and, as he was not de- 
terred by censure, he was not satiated with praise. 

He d^iated, however, sometimes into other tracks 
of literature, and condescended to entertain his rea- 
ders with plain prose. When the *$/?cc/d/or stopped, 
he considered the polite world as destitute of enter- 
tainment ; and, in concert with Mt. Hughes, who 
wrote every third paper, published three times a week 
the Laif Momsteryy founded on the supposition that 
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some literaxy men^ who^ characters are described^ had 
retired to a house in thecoantry to enjoy philosoj^i- 
cal leisuns, and resolved to instruct the publick^ by 
communicating their disquisitions and amusements. 
Whether any real persons were concealed under fic- 
titious names, is not known. The hero of the club 
is one Mr. Johnson ; such a constellation of ^ccel- 
lence, that his character shall not be suppressed^ 
though there is no great genius in the d^ign^ nor 
skill in the delineation. 

^^ The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson^ a gentle* 
^^, man that owes to Nature excellent faculties and an 
'^ elevated genius^ and to industry and application 
f ^ many acquired accomplishments. His taste is difr- 
^^ tingui^ing, just, and delicate : his JudgmeiM^ 
^^ clear, and his reason strong, accompanied widi an 
*'^ imagination full of spirit, of great compass^ and 
^^ stored with refined ideas. He is a critick of the 
^^ first rank ; and, what is his peculiar ornament, he 
^^ is delivered £rom the ostentation, malevolence, and 
" supercilious temper, that so often blemish men of 
f' that character. His remarks result from the nature 
" and reason of things, and are formed by a judg- 
<^' ment free, and unbiassed by the authority of those 
" who have lazily followed each other 4n the same 
^* beaten tract of thinking, and are arrived only at 
^* the reputation of acute grammarians and commen- 
'^f tators ; men, who have been copying one another 
" many hundred years, without any improvement ; 
^fvor,, if they have ventured ferther, have only ap- 
^^ plied in a ihechanical manner the rules of ancieait 
^^ criticks to modern writings, and with great labour 
^^ discovered nothing but their own want of judg- 
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*^ tbe bottom of his mbject, by which means his ob- 
^' servations ai^ sohd and eaiural^ as well as delicate^ 
^^ so his desigB is always to bring to li^ something 
^f itsefiil and onsamental ; whenoe his character is 
^ the reverse to theirs, who have eminent abilities in 
^ insignificant knowledge, and a great fielicity in 
^^ fhufing out tartfles. He is no less industriocis to 
*^ search otit the merit of an author, than sagacious 
'^ in discerning his errors and defects ; and takes 
^ more pleasure in commending the beaxities, than 
*^ eitposiiig the blemishes of a laudable writing : itke 
'^ Horace, in a loi^ work, he can bear mme defor* 
^ mities, and justly lay them On the imperfection of 
^^ human nature, which is incapable of fauhless pro-»^ 
^^ ductions. When an excellent Drama appears itk 
^^ puUick^ and by its intrinsick worth attracts a geiM«- 
^ tal applause, he is not stung with envy and spleen ; 
^ nor does he express a savage nature, in fieuiteaing 
^^ upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon his 
^^ ima^nary defects, and passing over his conspicuous 
" excellences. He treats all writers upon the same 
^ impartial fooling ; and is not, like the little cridcks, 
" taken up entirely in finding out only the beauties 
** of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of the 
*^ modern writers. Never did any one express more 
^^ js:itidnes8 and good-nature to young and unfinished 
" authpfs 5 he promotes their interests, protects their 
" reputation, extenuates their faults, and sets oflTtheii' 
" virtues, and by his candour guards them from the 
'* severity of his judgment. He is not like those 
*^dry crtticks, who are morose because they cannot 
^^ write themselves, but is himself master of a good 
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*^ vein in poetry ; and though he does not often em- 
^* ploy it, yet he has sometimes entertained his friends 
" with his unpubUshed performances.*' 

The rest of the Lai/ Monks seem to be but feeble 
mortals, in comparison with the gigantic Johnson ; 
who yet^ with all his abilities, and thehelp of the 
fraternity, could drive the publication but to forty 
papers, which were afterwards collected into^ volume, 
and. called in the title A Sequel to the Spectators. 

Some years afterwards (l 716 and I717) he pub- 
lished two volumes of Essays in pros^ which can be 
commended only as they are written for the highest 
and noblest purpose, the promotion of. religion. 
Blackmore's prose is not the prose of a poet; for it 
IS languid, slu^ish, and lifeless ; his diction is nei- 
ther daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid nor easy, 
and his periods neither smooth nor strong. His ac- 
count of IVit will shew with how little clearness he 
IS content, to think, and how littk his thoughts are 
recommended by his language. 

*^ As to its efficient cause, Wit owes its production 
" to an* extraordinary and peculiar temperament in 
^^ the constitution of the possessor of it, in which is 
^' found a concurrence of regular and exalted fer- 
" ments, and an affluence of animal spirits, refined 
^^ and rectified to a great degree of purity ; whence, 
^^ being endowed with vivacity, brightness, and ce- 
^* lerity, as well in their reflections as direct motions, 
^^ they become proper instruments for the sprightly 
^^ operations of the mind ; by which ipeans the ima- 
^^gination can with great fecility range the wide 
^^ field of Nature, contemplate an infinite variety of 
^* objects, and, by observing the similitude and dis- 
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^ agreem^t of their several qualities, single out and^ 
^^ abstract^ and then suit and unite, those ideas whieh 
*' will best serve its purpose. Hence beautifial allu-* 
^^ sions, surprising metaphors, and admirable senti- 
*^ ments, are always ready at hand :, and while the 
^^ fertcy is full of images, collected from innumerable 
^^ objects and their different qualities, relations, and 
^^ habitudes, it can at pleasure dress a common no- 
^' tion in a strange bu,t becoming garb ; by which, as 
" before observed^ the same thought will appear a 
^^ new one, to the great delight and wonder of the 
^^ hearer. What we call genius results from this 
^^ particular happy complexion in the first formation 
^'^ of the person that enjoys it, and is Nature's gift, 
^^ but diversified by various specifick characters and 
^^ limitations, as its active fire is blended and allayed 
*^ by diflferent proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
*^ regulated by the contrast of opposite ferments. 
*^ Therefore, as there happens in the composition of a 
^^ &cetious genius a greater or less, though still an in- 
*^ ferior, degree of judgment and prudence, one man of 
^* wit will be varied and distinguished from another,'* 
In thes^ Essays he took little care tp propitiate the 
wits; for he scorns to avert their malice at the ex- 
pence of virtue or of truth. 

** Several, in their books, hav^ many sarcastical 
^' and spiteful strokes at religion in general ; while 
*^ others make themselves pleasant with the principles^ 
*^ pf the Christian. Of the last kind, this age has 
^^ seen a most audacious example in the book intitled 
^ A Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been pub- 
^f fished in ^ Pagan or Popish nation, who are justly 
ff ^mp^itieiit of all indignity offered to the estabhshed 
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^^ jeligion of thefir country, no doubt but the atithof 
^^ would have received the punishment he deserved, 
^^ But the fate of this impious buffoon is very dif- 
'^ fcrent ; for in a Protestant kingdom^ ztelous of 
*^ their civil and rehgious immunities, he has not 
^^ only escaped affronts and the eflfects of publick re- 
'^ sentment, but has been caressed and patronized by 
'* persons of great figure, and of all denominations. 
<^ Violent party-men, who differed in all things be- 
'^ sides, agreed in their turn to shew particular re- 
^' dpect and frtendship to this insolent derider of the' 
^^ worship of his country, tiH at last the reputed writer 
^^ is not only gone off with impunity, but triumphs 
'^ in his dignity and preferment. I do not know 
^^ that any inquiry or search wa» ever made after thi^' 
^' writing, or that any reward was ever offered for the' 
*^ discovery of the author, or that the infi^mous book 
^ was ever condemned to be burnt in publick : whe-r 
^ ther this proceeds from the excessive esteem and 
^^ love that men in power, during the late reign, 
^* had for wit^ or their defect of zeal and concern" 
^^ for the Christian religion, will be determined best 
^^ by those whp are best acquainted with their cha- 
f« racter.'' 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhor- 
rence of a godless author ^ who has burlesqued a Psalm, 
This author was supposed to be Pope, who published 
a reward for any one that would produce the coiner 
irtf the accusation, but never denied it ; and was af- 
terwards the perpetual and incessant enemy of Black- 
jtfora 

One df his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him so much to his own satisfaction, tJat 
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he has publish^ the same thoughts in the same 
words ; first in the Lat^ Monastery ; then in the Es^ 
say ; and then in the Preface .to a Medical Treatise 
on the Spleen. One passage, which' I have found 
already twice, I will hertf exhibit, because I think it 
bd:ter imagined, and better expressed, than could be 
expected from the common tenour of his prose : 

^^ As the several combinations of splenetick mad- 
" ness and folly produce an infinite variety of irregur 
*' iar understanding, so the amicable accommodation 
*^ and alHanee between several virtues and vices prot 
^^ duce an equal diversity in the dispositions and 
** manners of mankind ; whence it comes to pass, .. 
^^ that as many monstrous and absurd productions 
^^ are found in the moral as irt the intellectual world. 
*^ How surprizing is it to observe, among the least 
^^ cidpable men, some whose minds are attracted by 
*^ Heaven and Earth with a seeming equal force ; ' 
^^ some who are proud of humility ; odiers who are . 
^^ censorious and uncharitable, yet self-denying and 
^^ devout ; some who join contempt of the world 
^^ with sordid avarice ; and others who preserve a 
^' great d^ree of piety, with ill-nature and ungo- 
" verned passions ! Nor are instances of thi§ incon- 
*^ sistent mixture less frequent among bad men, where 
^^ we often, witih admiration, see persons at once gene- 
^^ rous and utvfust, impious lovers of their country, 
'^ and flagitious heroes, good-natuned sharpers^ iin- 
*^ moral meti of honour, and libertines who will 
^' sooner die than change their religion ; and though 
^^ it is ti«ue that repugnant: coalitions of so high ade- 
*^ gree »re Ibund but in a part of mankind, yet none 
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f^ of the whole mass^ either good or bad, are entirely 
^ exempted from some absurd mixture.^ 

He about this time (Aug. 22, .1716) became one 
pf the Elects of the Coll^ of Physicians ; and was 
^on after (Oct. 1.) chosdi Censor. He seems to 
have arrived late, whatever was the reason^ at bis 
medical honours. 

Having succeeded so well in his book on Creation, 
by which he established the great principle of all 
Religion, he thought his underteking imperfect, un* 
less he likewise enforced the truth of Revelation; and 
for that purpose added another poem on Redemption. 
He had likewise written, before his Creatimif three 
bpoks on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished 
for a more happy metrical, version than they have yet 
obtained of the book of Psalms : this wish the piety 
of JBladcmore led bim to gratiiy ; and he produced 
{l^2l) A new Fersion of the Psalms of David, Jitted 
to the Tunes used in Churches; which, being recom- 
mended by the archbishops and many bishops, ob- 
tained a licence for its admission into publick wor- 
ship : but no admission has it yet obtained^ nor has 
it any right to come where Brady and Tate have got 
possession. Blackmore's name must be added to 
those of many others, who, by the same attempt, have 
obtained only the praise of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroiok poetry. 
There was another monarch of thisr island, (for he did 
not fetch his beroei fix>m foreign countries)) whom 
be considered as worthy pf the Epick Muse ; and he 
dignified Alfred (17«3) with tvwelve book9, But the 
opinion of the nation was now settled ; a herp intfo- 
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duced by Blackmore was not likely to find either re* 
jgpect or kindn<^s ; Alfred took his place by Eliza in 
silence and darkness : Benevolence was ashamed to 
favour, and Malice was weary of insulting. '■ Of hia 
four Epick Foems^ the ^t had such reputation and) 
popularity as enraged the criticks ; the second was at 
least known enough to be ridiculed ; the two last had 
neither friends nor enemies* 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene^ which, if it seizev 
one part of a character, corrupts all the rest by de< 
grees. Blackmore, being despised as a poet, was m 
time n^lected as a physician ; his practice, which 
was once invidiously great, forsook him in the latter 
part of his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averse from idleness, he employed his unwidcome 
leisure in writing books on physick, and teaching 
others to cui;e those whom he could himself cure no 
longer. I know not whether I can enumerate all the 
treatises by lyhich he has endeavpi]i[red to difTui^ the 
art of healing ; for there is scarcely any distemper^ 
of dres^dful name, which he hai^ not taught the reader 
how to oppose. He has written on the smajl-pox, ' 
with a vehement invective against inoculation ; on 
consumptions, the spleen, the got^ty the rheumatism^ 
the king's-evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the sionej 
the diabetes, and the plague. 

Of 'those books, if 1 had read them, it could not be 
expected that I should be able to give a critical ac- 
count. I have been told that there is something in ' 
them of vexation and discontent, discovered by a 
perpetual attempt to degrade physick from its subli- 
mity, and to represent it as attainable without oc^ieh- 
previous or concomitant learnii\g« By ^f ti^nsi^nt 
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giftnces which I have thrown upon them, I have ob* 
served an affected contempt of the Ancients, and a 
supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of 
this indecent arrogance the following quotation from 
hh Preface to the Treatise on the Small-pox will 
sfford a specimen ; in which, when the reader finds, 
what I fear is true, that, when he was censuring 
Hippocrates, he did not know the difference be» 
tween aphorism and apophthegm, he will not pay 
much regard to his d^terminf^tions concerning ancient 
learning. 

** As for his book of Aphorisms, it is like my 
^Tord Bacon's of the same title, a book of jests, or 
** a grave collection of trite and trifling observations ; 
^ of which though many are true and certain, yet 
^ they signify nothing, and m^y aflford diversion, 
^ htxt no instruction ; most of th^m being much in- 
•* ferior to the sayings of the wise men of Greece, 
^ which yet are so low and mean, that we are en-» 
*' tertained every day with more valuable sentiments 
^ at the table converMttion of ingenious and learned 
« men." 

I am unwilling, however, to leave hiihjn total 
di^race, and will therefore quote from ant^ber Pre^ 
iace a passage less reprehensible. 

*^ Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and 
^* unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my meaning, 
^^ in the Preface to another book, as if I condemned 
^* and exposed all lealtiing, though they knew I de-i 
^^ elated that I greatly honoured and esteemed all 
^^ men of superior literature and erudition ; and that 
^* I ettly undervalued felse or superficial teaming*, 
** that signifies nothing fpr the service of mankind ; 
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** and that as to physick^ I expressly affirmed that 
" learning must be joined with native genius to make 
** a physician of the first rank ; but if those talents 
** are separated, I asserted, and do still insist, that 
^^a man of natire sagacity and diligence will prove a 
^* more able and useful practiser, than a heavy no- 
^ tional scholar, encumbered with a heap of confused 
^^ ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but pro- . 
duced likewise a work of a different kind, A true and 
impartial History of the Conspiracy against King 
ff^liiam, of glmHous Memory , in the Fear Iff^^S* 
This I have never seen, but suppose it at least com^ 
piled with integrity. He engaged likewise in theo* 
logical controversy, and wrote two books against the 
Brians ; Jtist Prejudices against the Ariari Hypo^ 
thesis ; and Modern Arians unmasked. Another of 
his works is Natural Theology , or Moral Ditties 
considered apart from Positive ; with some Obsti- 
pations on the Desirableness and Necessity of a sU*- 
pernatural Revelation. This was the last book thai 
he published. He left behind him The accomplished 
Preacher y or an Essay iipon Divine Eloquence ; 
which was printed after his death by Mr. White of 
Nayland in Essex, the minister who attended hit 
death-bed, and testified the fervent piety of his last" 
, })ipurs, He died on the eighth of October, 17 29. . 
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BLACKMORE, by the unremitted enmity of the 
wits, whom he provoked more by his virtue than his 
dulness, has been exposed to worse treatment than 
he deserved. His name was so long used to point 
every epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
^t a bye-word of contempt ; but it deserves obser- 
vation, that malignity takes hold only of his writings, 
and that his life passed without reproach, even when 
)iis. boldness of reprehension naturally turned upon 
bim pfiany eyes desirous to espy faults, which many 
^ongues would have made haste to publish. But those 
who could. not blame could at least forbeat* to praise, 
^xid therefore of his private life and domestic charac* 
ter there are no memorials. 

. As an authpr he may justly claim tli6 honours pf 
inagnanimity • The incessant attacks of his enemies, 
whether serious or merry, are never discovered to have 
disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his confidence, 
in hiniself ; they neither awed hitn to silence por to 
caution; they neither provoked him to petulance, 
i^r depressed him to complaint. While the distri-r 
butors of literary fame were endeavouring to depr^. 
ciatie and degrade him, he either despised or defie4 
them, wrote on as he had written before, and nevey 
turned aside to quiet them by civility, or repress then^ 
by c6nfutation. 

Hedepended with great security on his own powers, 
and perhaps was for that reason less diligent in per- 
using books. His literature was, I think, butsmall^ 
What he knew of antiquity, I suspect him to have 
gathered from modern compilers; but, though he 
could not boast of much critical knowledge^ his minc( 
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ivas stored with general principles, and he left ihU 
nute researches to those, whom he considered as little! 
minds. 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poems. 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was careless 
of particular and subordinate elegances ; he studied 
no niceties of versification ; he waited for no felicities' 
of fancy; but otught his first thoughts in the first 
words in which they were presented: nor does it 
s^pear that he saw beyond his own performances, or 
had ever elevated his views to that ideal perfection 
which every genius bom to excel }g condemned al- 
ways to pursue, and never overtake. In the first 
suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced ; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. 
His works may be read a long time without the oc- 
currence of a single lin^ that stands prominent from 
the rest.- 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appear- 
ance of more circumspection ; it wants neither har- 
mony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance 
of diction : it has either been written with great care, 
or, what cannot be imagined of so long a work, with 
such felicity as made care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and de- 
scription. To reason in verse, is allowed to be dif- 
ficult ; but Blackmore not only reasons inverse, but 
very often reasons poetically ; and finds the art of 
miiting ornament with strength, and ease with close- 
ness. This is a skill which Pope might have con- 
descended to learn from him, when he needed it so 
much in his Moral Essays. 
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In his descriptions both of life and nature^ the poet 
and the philosopher happily cd-<)perate; truth is 
recommended by elegance, and degance sustained 
byitrutli. 

In the structure and order of the poeiQ^ not only 
the greater parts are yfroperly consecutive^ but the 
didactick and illustrative paragraphs are so happily 
mingled^ that labour is relieved by pleasure, and ihe 
attention is led on through a long succession of varied 
excellence to the original position, the jEundameatal 
principle of wisdom and of virtue* 
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AS theheroick poems of Blackmore are now little 
read,, it is thought proper to insert, as a specimen 
from Prince Arthur, the g<mg of MopM mentioned 
by Moiineux. 

But that which Arthur with most pleasure Heard 
Were nohle strains, by Mopas sung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verse began. 
And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 
He the Great Spirit sung, that all things fiU'd^ 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos stili'd; 
M^hose nod disposed the jarring seeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hostile Atom^ cease. 
All Beings, we in fruitful Nature find, 
\ , Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhausted spring of power. 
And, cherished with his influence, endure. 
He spread the-pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sty. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 
AdornM with globes, that'reel, as drunk with Ught 
His hand dirjBcted all the tuneful spheres, 
Hfe turu*d their orbs, and polish' d all the stars. 
He fiU'^d the Sun's vast lamp with golden light. 
And bid the silver Moon adorn the night . 
He spread the airy Ocean without shores, 
Where bitds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 
Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 
Frotn the warm earth, and clojud the smiling skies : 
He sung iiow some, chill'd in their airj flight. 
Fall scatter'd down in pearly dew by night ; 
How some, rais'd higher, sit in secret steams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams. 
Till,- chill'd with cold, they ^hade th' etherial pl^, 
Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; . 

How 
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How some, whose parts a slight contexture show^ 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow ; 

How partis spun in silken threads, and clings 

Entangled in the grass in glewy strings ; 

How others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 

Fall from their chi^ystal quarries to the ground; 

How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly, 

In harmless fires by night, about the sky;; 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force^ 

And carry ruin where they bend their course. 

While some conspire to form a gentle breeze. 

To fan the air, and play among the trees ; 

How some, enrag'd, grow turbulent and Ioud> 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud. 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and Heaven's bright towel's we re downwards 

hUrlM. 
He sung liow earth^s wide ball^ at Jove*s c6mih?ind^ 
Did in the midst on airy columns stand ; 
And how the soul of plants, in prison held^ 
And bound with sluggish fetters, lies coftceal'd, 
Till with the Spring's warm beams, almost released 
From the dull weight, with which it lay opprest^ 
Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the sprouting birth : 
The active spirit freedom seeks in vain. 
It only works and twists a stronger chain ; 
Urging its prison^s sides to break a way, 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forcM to Stay : 
Till, having form'd its living house, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grove^ 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Does round the elm itb purple clusters twine. 

Hence 
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Hence painted flowers the smiling gardens bless, 
Both with their fragrant scent and gaudy dress. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, 
Hence the blue violet, and blushing rose. 
He sung how sun-beams brood upon the earth, 
And in the glebe hatch luch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer storms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transform^ by this prolifick power. 
Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 
He sung the embryo's growth within the womb. 
And how the parts their various shapes assume ; . 
With what t2Lte ait tiie wondrous structure *« wrought, 
PttHii oM crude mass to such perfection brought ; 
l%at no part usdess, none mitphcM we sm^ 
Ntoe aire foigot, and more wt>uld monatrout be.'* 
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4 JIE biSJvity with which J jm ;t9, ivrTite thrac- 
count of ELIJAH FJSNTON, ia ^iot the effect of 
indifference or negli^nce. I haye^sbught intelligenoe 
among hi» relationB'iti bis^native couiitry^ but have 
jiot obtained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle in Staffordshire^ of an 
antient family*, whose estate was very considerable; 

but 

^ He was bom at Shelton, near Newcastle, May dOv 16S3 > 
and was the youngest of eleven children of John Fenton, an at- 
torney at hew, and one of the coroners of the county of Stafford^ 
fiis father died in 1694 ; and his grave, in the church-yard of 
Stoke upon Trent, is distinguished by the following^ elegant La^t 
inscription from the pen of his son : 

H. S.K 

Johannes Fbnton, 

de Sheltcm 

antique stirpe generosus : 

juxta reliquias cbnjugis 

Catharine 

form^, moribus, pietate, 

Optimo viro dignissimae ; 

Qui 

intemeratli in ecdesiam fide, 

et virtutibiis intaminatis enituit -, 
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biit he was the youngest of eleven children, atnd 
being therefore n^essarily destined to some lucrative 
employment was feent first to school, and afterwards 
to Cambridge*, but, with many other wise and 
virtuous meuj who at that time of discord and 
debate consulted conscience, whedier well or ill in- 
formed, more than interest, he doubted the legality 
of the goviernment, and refusing to qualiiy himself 
for publick employment by the oaths required^ left 
the university without a d^ee ; but I never heard 
that the enthusiasm' of opposition knpdled him to 
separation from the. Church^ 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out 
a commoner of Nature, excluded from the regulaf 
jaaodes of profit and prosperity, and reduced to pick 
up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous; but it 
must be reitaembered that he kept his -name unsul- 
lied, and never suffered himself to be reduced, like 
too many of the same sect, to mean arts and dis- 
honourable shifts. Whoever mentioned Fehton, 
mentioned him with honour. 



, . neenoningemilepdre^ 
bonis artibus expoliti^ 
ae animo erga omnes benevolo^ . 
. . sibi suisque jucundus vixit. 

Decern annos uxori dilects superstes 
magnum sui desiderium bonis 
omnibus reliquit, 

{salutis iiuma;i3e 1694^ 
aetatis suae 56. 
See feent. Mag. 1791, vol LXI. p. 703. N. 
* He was entered of Jesus College, and took a Bachelor's de- 
gree in 1704 : but it appears by the list of Cambridge graduates 
that he removed in 17^6 to Trinity Hall. N, 

a 2 The 
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The life that passes in pemny mtiist YKcessatilj 
pass in obscurity. It is impossible to tface Fenton 
from year to year^ or to discoirei- what m^sms he used 
fot his support. He was awhile secretary to Ch^Iel 
earl of Orrery in Flanders^ sind tutor to his young 
soti^ who afterwards mentioned him witii great eSbsetii 
and tendetness. He was at one timcf assistant in the 
schMl 6( Mr. Botiwicke in Surrey $ and at another 
kept a ^hool for himself nt ^venoAks in Kent, 
Which he bf ought into reputation ; but wus persuaded 
to teirre it (1710) by Mn St. Jdhn, with pronaisds tf 
a more honourable employment. 

His opiittCMfis, d6 he was a Nonjuror, seem not to 
hftte been mm^kably ri^d. He wtote with great 
teal ttiiA dfibclion the ptiaises of ^UBieafi Atme^ and 
veiy willingly &nd liberally i^ii^tdlled the duke at 
Marlborough, when he ivsis (1707) at the l»^ght of 
his gli>ry, 

H^ «:}tt«ssed stSl more Attention u MaYlborongk 
iind his fiUnily by 4n eiegikck Past4)i*d on tiie ttat^ 
quis of Blandford, whibh cmild be^ pmifiptsd Mily 
by respect or kindness; for neither the duke nor 
dutchess desired the jpraia^ or liked the cost of 
patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the amiable- 
ness of his manners made him loved wherever tie was 
known. Of his friend^slnp tei Southern and Pope 
there are lasting monuments. 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. 
. By Pope he was once placed in a atation that might 
have be^i of great bdvuntage* Cragjgs^ wfaeb fae 
was advanced to be secretary of atat6 (iibttttt I7»)^, 

feel- 
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feeling his wattt of Uterature^ desired Pope to pixK 
cure him an instFuctor^ by whose help he might 
Mpply the deficiencies of his education. Pope re« 
commended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that 
he was seeking. There was now a prospect of ease 
and plenty^ tar F^^iton hpd merit, and Cra^ had 
generosity : but the small^pox suddenly put an end 
to the pissing expectation. 

When Pope, after the great success of his Hiad^ 
undertook the Odyssey ^ being, as it seems, weary of 
translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelye books he took to himself, and twelve he 
distributed between Broome and Fenton : the book^ 
allotted to Faitpn were the first, the fourth, the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is observable, that 
he did not take the eleventh, whidhi he had before 
translated into blank verse $ neither did Pope claim 
it, bat oominitted it to Broome. How the two asso«> 
dates performed their parts is well known to the rea^ 
ders c^ poetry, who have never been able to distin* 
guish their books ftom those of Pope. 

In 1793 was performed his tr^t^edy of Mariamne^ 
to vwhich Southern, at whose house it was written, 
IS said to have contributed such hints as his theatric 
oal experience supplied. When it wag shewn to Gib- 
ber, it was rejected by him, with the additional in- 
solence of advising Fi^nton to engage himself in some 
einployment of honest labour, by which he might 
obtain that support which he could never hope from 
his poetry. The play was acted at the other theatre ; 
and the brutal petulance of Gibber was confuted, 
though, perhaps, not shamed, by general af^lause. 
Benton's profits ^ said to have amounted to near a 

thou-^ 
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thousand pounds, with which he discharged a debt 
contracted by his attendance at courts 

Fenton seems to have had some peculiar system of 
versification. Mariamne is written in lines of ten 
syllables, with few of those redundant terminations 
which the Drama not only admits but requires, as 
more nearly approaching to real dialogue*: The tenor 
of his verse is so uniform that it cannot be thought 
casual; and yet upon what principle he so con- 
structed it, is difficult to discover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very 
trifling occurrence. Fenton was one day in the com-, 
pany of Broome, his associate, and Ford, a clergy^ 
man, at that time too well known, whose . abilities, 
instead of fiirnishing cdnvivial merriment to the vof 
luptuous and dissolute, might have enabled him to 
excel among the virtuous and the wise. They dcr 
termined all to see The Merry Wives of Windsor j 
which was acted that night ; and Fenton, as a dramatick 
poet, took them to the stage-door ; where the door? 
keeper enquiring who they w««, was told that they 
were three very necessary men, Ford, Broome, and 
Fenton. The name in the play, which Pope restored 
to Brook, was then Broome. 

It was perhaps after this play that he undertook to 
revise the punctuation of Milton's poems, which, as 
the author neither wrote the original copy nor cor? 
tected the press, was supposed capable of amendment. 
To this edition he prefixed a short and elegant ac- 
count of Milton's life, written at once with tender- 
jiess and int^rily. 

He published likewise (1729) a very splendid edir 
tion of Waller^ with notes often useful^ often en^rx 

taining^ 
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taitiing/ but too much extended by long quotation^ 
from Clarendon. Illustrations drawn from a book so 
easily consulted, should be made by reference rather 
than transcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleasant; 
The relict of Sir W^liam Trumbull invited him, by 
Pope's recommendation, to educate her son ; >vhQn| 
he first instructed at home, and then attended to 
Cambridge. The lady afterwards detained him with 
her as the auditor of her accounts.. He often wan- 
dered to London, and amused himself with the con- 
versation of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Easthampstead in Berkshire, 
the seat of Lady Trumbull ; and Pope, who had been 
always his friend, honoured him with an epitaph, 
of which he borrowed the two first lines from Cra- 
^haw. 

Feiiton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, 
which he did not lessen by much exercise ; for lie was 
very-sluggish and sedentary, rose late, and when he 
had risen, sat dowti to his books or papers* A woman 
that once waited on him in a lodging, told him, n» 
she said, that he would ^^ lie a-bed, and be fed with 

a spoon." This, however, was not the worst that , 
might have been prognosticated ; for Pope says, in 
his Letters, that ^* he died of indolence ;" but his 
immediate distemper was the gout. 

Of his morals and his conversation the account is 
uniform : he was never named but with praise and 
fondness, as a man in the highest degree amiable and 
excellent. Such was the character given hipa by the 
es^rl of Orrery, his pupil ; such is the testimony of 

Pope; 
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Pope ^ ; and such were the suffiragf 5 of all who couM 
boast of his acquaintance. 

By % former writer of his Life a story is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten. He used^ in the 
latter part of ^ his time^ to pay his relations in the 
country a yearly visit. At an entertainment made 
for the family by his elder Inrother^ he observed^ that 
ene of hiB sisters^ who had married unfortunately, 
was absent ; and founds upon enquiry, that distress 
had made her thought unworthy of invitation. As 
she was at no great distance, he refused to sit at the 
table till she was called, and, when sh^ had taken 
her place, was carrrfiil to shew her particular atten^ 
tion. 

His collection of poems is now t6 be considered. 
The ode to th$ Sun is written upcm a common plan, 
without uncommon sentiments ; but its greatest fault 
IS its lengdi. No poem should bf long of which the 
purpose is only to strike the fiincy, without enlight- 
ening the understanding by precept, ratiocination, 
or narrative. A blaze first pleases, and then tires 
the sight. 

Of Fhrelu) it is sufficient to say, that it is an oc» 
casibnal pastoral, which implies something neither 
natural nor artificial, neither comick nor serious. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. 
As the sentiments are pious, they cannot easily be 
new ; for what can be added to topicks on which suc-r 
cessive ages have been Employed ! 

Of the Paraphrase on Isaiah nothing very fiivourr 
; able can be said. Sul>Ume and solemn praise gains 

* Sp6nc6« 

little 
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little by a change to blank verse ; and the paraphrast 
has deserted his original, by admitting imoges not 
Asiatick^ at least not Judaical; 

-^ — Returning Peace^ 
Dove-eyed, and robM in white — ^ 

Of his petty po«m§ some are v^ trifling, without 
any thing to be praised either in the thought or ex-^ 
pression. He is uiilucky in his competitions ; he telh 
the same idle tale with Congreve, and does not tell 
it sQ well. He translates from Ovid tb^ $ame epistle 
as Pope ; but I am afraid not with equal h^ppines3r 

To examine his performances one by one would 
be tedious. His tii^nslation from Homer into blank 
verse wijl find few readers^ while another can be had 
in rhyme. The piece addressed to Lambarde i? na 
disagreeable specimen of epistolary poetry ; and his 
ode to the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
pext ode in thfe English language to Dryden's Cecilia. 
Feuton may be justly styled an ipxcellent versifier 
gnd a good poet. 
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WHATEVER I have said of Fenton is confirmed 
by Pope in a letter, by which he communicated to 
Proome an account of his death* 

TO 

The Rev^. Mr. BROOMK 

At PuLHAM, near Harlestonj£ 
Nor 
j]By Beccles Bag.] Suffoi^kb 
D'SIR, 

I INTENDED to write to you on this melan-r 
pholy subject, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y** 
came ; but stay'd to have inform'd myself and you of 
y^ circumstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a 
Gradual Decay, tho so early in life, & was declining 
for 5 or 6 months. It was not, as I apprehended, the 
Gout in his Stomach, but I believe rather a Compli- 
cation first of Gross Humours, as he was naturally 
corpulent, not discharging themselves, as he used no 
sort of Exercise. No man better bore y® approaches 
of his Dissolution (as I am told) or with less ostentation 
yielded up his Being. The great- Modesty w<^^ you 
know was natural to him, and y^ great Contempt he 
had for all sorts of Vanity & Parade, never appeared 
more than in his last moments : He had a conscious 
Satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, in feeling 
himself honest, true, & unpretending to more than 
was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, with that 
secret, yet sufficient, Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say they 
can be but few ; for this reason, he never wrote out 
of Vanity, or thought much of the Applause of men* 

I know 
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I know an instahce Where he did his utmost to con- 
ceal his. own merit that way ; and if we join to this 
his natural Love of Ease, I fancy we must ei^pect litr 
tie of this sort : at least I hear of none except some few 
farther remarks on Waller (w<* his cautious integrity 
made him leave an .order to be given to Mr. Tonsoi>) 
and perhaps; tho' 'tis manyyears since I saw it, aTransr- 
lation of y^ first Bool^ of Oppian. He had begun a 
Tragedy pf Dion, but made small progress ir^ it. 

As to his other Affairs, hp died poor, but honest, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except of a few p^ to 
Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in. token of respect, 
Crratefulness, and mutual Esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this 
amiable, quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian 
and Philosophical character, in His Epitaph. There 
Truth may be spoken in a few words : as for Flourish, 
& Oratory, & Poetry, I leave them to younger and 
more lively Writers, sucWas love writing for writing 
sake, & w** rather show their own Fine Parts, y" Re- 
port the valuable ones of any other man. So the Elegy 
I renounce. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss of 
so worthy a man, and a friend to us both. Now he is 
gone, I must tell you he has done you many a good 
office, and set your character in the fairest light to 
some who either mistook you, or knew you not. I 
4oubt not he has done the same for me. 

Adieu : Let us love his memory, and profit by his 
^ample. I am very sincerely 
D-^SIR 

Your affectionate 

& real Servant 
Aug. 29, 1730. A.. POPE. 
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John, gay, descended from an ^d family that 
bad beei^ long in possession of the mmov oft <jp]4- 
worthy in I>evonshire, was born kx 1 688, »t «r IWV 
Barnstaple, where he was educated hy Mr. i«w^i 
who taught the school of that town with good repu- 
tation, and, a little before he retired from it, pulv* 
lished a volume of Latin and English verses. Und^ 
3uch a master he was likeli^ to form a taste br pofstiy, 
jBeing bom without prospect of hereditary riches, he 
was sent to London in his youth, and placed ap- 
prentice to a silk*mercer. 

How long he continued behind th^ conwter, or 
with what degree of softness and dexterity he re&eive$l 
and accommodated the Ladies, as he probably took 
no delight in telling it, is not known. The repoid 
is, that he was soon weary of either the restraint or 
^erviUty of his occupation, and easily persuaded hi^ 
master to discharge him. 

♦ Golduforthy does not appear in the FiZZore. Dr. J. Hold^ 
fcorthy is probably meant, C 

The 
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The dutche^s of Monmouth^ Remarkable fof in-^ 
ileiible perseverance in her (kmand to be treated a» 
a princess^ in 17 1 2 took Gay into her service as secre^ 
teay : by quitting a shop for such service he might 
gaih leisute^ but he certainly advanced littie in the* 
bo&it of indeptodeiice« Of his leisure he made so 
good use, that he published next year a poem oti 
Rural Sports, and inscribed it to Mr. Pope, who was 
then rising ftist into reputation. Pope Was pleased 
with the honour ; and, when he became acquainted 
with Gay, found such attmctions in his manners and 
<K)nVersatiQn,'tiAt he seems to have received him into 
his inmost.confidence ; and a fnendship was formed 
between them which lasted to their separation by 
d^th, without any known abatement on either port* 
Gay was the general favourite of the whole associa^ 
tion of wits ; but they regarded him as a play-fellow 
rath^ than a partner, and treated; him with more 
fondness than respect. 

Hie^t year he published The ShepfiereTs PFeek, aix 
Etigtish pastorals, in which the images are drawn 
from real life, such as it appears among the rusticks 
in parts of England remote from London. Steele, 
iti some papers of The Guardiany had praised Am- 
brose Philips, as the Pastoral writer that yielded only 
to Theoerttus, Virgil, and Spenser. Pope who had 
also published pastorals, not pleased to be overlooked, 
drew up a comparison of his own compositions with 
those of philips, in which he covertly gave himself 
the preference, while he seemed to disown it. Not 
cpntent with this, he is supposed to have incited Gay 
to write 7%e Sihepkerits fTeek, to shew, that if it be 
ireeesiiai^ to liopy nature with minuteness, rural life 

must 
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must, ble exhibited such, as grossn^s and igtior^iTce 
have made it. So far the plan vras^ reasonable ; bu4^ 
the Pastorals are introduced by a Proemey written; 
vritb sjich iraitatioti as they could obtain of obsolete 
laitguag^, and by consequence in a style ths^ >ras> 
oeyer spoken nor written in any age or in anyi 
place. : 

But tbe effect of rejility and truth became con^pi^ 
Cuous,' everi whert the. intention was to shew theope; 
groveling and degradtetj. These Pastorals becaiijU^ 
^pul^r, and were read with delight ^s just represen- 
tati(>i)s of rufal manners and occupations^ by those, 
who had no intei^t in the rivalry of the poets^ nor" 
knowledge of the critical dispute. 
. Ii]^ 1713 he brought a comedy called The Wife qf 
iath upon tl^e stage^ but it received no applause :, 
he printed it, however^ ^nd seventeen years aftery 
having altered it^ and^ a^ he thought^ adapted it mc»*e 
to the publick taste, he offered itagaip to the town ;» 
l^ut, though he was flushed with tlie sipccess of tiiie 
Beggar's Opei^a^ had the mortification to see it again 
rejected. 

In the .last year of queen Anne'9 life, G9^f wa« 
made secretary the earl of Clarendon, ambassador 
tp the Court of Hanover. This was .a station that 
natCiTally gave him hopes of kindness from every; 
party ; but the queen's death put an end to her fa- 
vours, and he had dedicated his S/iephercTs Week t<? 
Bolingbroke, which Swift considered as the crime, 
that obstructed all kindness from the House of Ha- 
nover. . ^ 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right 

which his office had given him to the notice of the 

' \ royal 
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royal feinily. On the arrival of the princess of 
Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained so much fe- 
vour, that boththe prince and princess went to Me 
his fVhat d^ye call it, a kind of mock tragedy, in 
which the images were comick, and the action grave ; 
so that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who could 
not hear what was said, was at a loss how to reconcile 
the laughter of the audience with the solemnity of 
thescehe* 

Of this performance die value certainly is but 
little ; hut it was one of the lucky trifles that give 

• plfe]jii)rei by • novelty, and was so much favoured by 
^e audience, that envy appeared against it m the 
form ofrHticism ; and^Griffin, a player, in conjunc- 
tion jwith Mrj Theobald, a man afterwards more re- 
markable,; produced a pamphlet called The Keyt^ 
The fVhat dHye call it ; which, says Gay, ^^ calls 
5' ine a blockhead, and Mr. Pope a knave/* 

• But Fortune has always been inconstant. Not 
4ong afterwards (1747) he endeavoured to entertain 
thetown with Three Hours after Marriage; acomedy 
Written, as there is sufficient reason for believing; by 
the joint as^stance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One 
purpose of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Woocf- 
ivaM 'the Fossilist^ a man not really or ^juetlycon- 
temptibfe. It had the f^te which such outrages de»^ 
serve :- the scene in whi^if Wckxfward was directly 
and apparently ridiculed^ 8y-the introductwin: o(\ 
mtmilny aful^ crocodile, disgusted the audience, 
and' the pei^m&nce was' driven off the stagfe witK 
^neral condemnation.' 

• Gky id- represented as a man easily incited to hope^ 
Bfid deeply depressed >vhen his hopes were disap* 

pointed. . 
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pointed. iTbas is not the characteir of a hero ; but 
it may iiaturally imply something nlore generally 
welcome, a soft and civil companion. Whoewr in 
apt to hope good from others is diligent to please 
them ; but he that believes his powers stroi^ enough 
to force their own way, commonly tries only to 
please himself. 

He had been simple enough to im^ne &at those 
who laughed at the ff^hat d^ye call it would raisethe 
fortune of its author; and, finding nothing done, 
sunk into dejection. His friends endeavoured to di^ 
vert him. The earl of Burlington sent him (1716) 
into Devonshire ; the year after, Mr. Puitettey took 
him to Aixf and in th^ following year lord Harcoutt 
invited him to his seat, whi^re, during his visit, the 
two rural lovers were killed with lightnii^g, %A is par* 
ficularly told in Pope's letters. 

Being now generally known, he published (17SO) 
his Poems by subscription with such success, tibat he 
raised a thousand pounds ; and called his fri^ds to 
fl consultation, what use might be best made of it» 
Lewis, the steward of lord Oxford, advised him to 
intrust it to the funds, and live upon the interest ; 
Arbuthnot bade him to intrust it to Providence, and 
liye upon the principal ; P<^ directed him, and 
tvas seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous yekr* had a pr^ent from 
young Craggs of some South^sea stocky and otioe 
supposed himself to be master of twestity thousand 
pounds. His friends persuaded him to s^ his shares 
but he dreamed of dignity and splbtidour, and could 
not bear to obi^truct his own for^ne* He wai^ then 

' impor- 
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importuned to sell as much as. would purchase an 
hundred a year for life, '^which^*' says Fenton, 
^^ will make you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder 
'^ of mutton every day." This counsel was rejected : 
the profit and principal were lost, and tjay sunk 
under, the calamity so low that his life became in 



By th^ care of his friends, among whom Pope ap- 
pears to have shewn particular tenderness, his health 
was restored ; and, returning to his studies^ he wrote 
a tragedy called The Captives ^ which he was invited 
to read before the princess of Wales. When the 
hour came, ht saw the princess and her ladies all in 
expectatipn, and advancing with reverence, too great 
^or any other attention, stumbled at a stool, and fall* 
ipg forwards threw down a weighty Japan screen. 
The pri^ice^ started, the ladies screamed, and poor 
Gay, after all the disturbance, was still to read his 

play. 

. The fete of The Captives , which was acted at 
Drury-Lane in 1 723-4, 1 know not* ; but he now 
thought himself in favour, and undertook {IT 26) td 
write a volume of Fables for the improvement of tlie 
young duke of Cumberland. For this he is said to 
have been promised a reward, which he had doubt- 
less magnified with all th^ wild expectations of indi- 
gence and vanity. 

' Next year the prince and princess became king 
and queen, and Gay was to be great and happy ; but 
upon the settlementpf the household he found himself 

* it was acted seven nights. The Author's third night was 
by command of their Royal Highnesses. R. 

\oi..lli. R ap. 
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a'pjpoihted gentleman usftei^ to thd pViftteSS Ldnisa* 
By this oflfer he thoiighf himtelf hisulted, aM sent 
2L message td the qtfeen, that .h6 w&^ tt)b old foir the 
place. There stem to have been itikny fa^bhrtidtiohs 
employed aftefwei-ds ?A his fitvour; aAd diligent 
court M^as paid t6 Mrs. tioward, afiiHWirdseyuhtiilS 
of Suffolk, who was much beloved by the kiri^ and 
queen, to engage her interest mt his p*:^otnoti6ti ; 
but solicitations, verses, and flaitteries, Were thrown 
away ; the lady heard them, and did hottiiiig. 

All the pain i?^hicH he suffered iroixi thfe n^leisti 
or, as he perhiph termed it, ttife ihgrititfcttte of the 
cotitt, ttliay be suppbsfed td hive befeh dKVett aiviy hf 
the uniexampled sUcbess of Hie Bkg^aFi Opirai 
This play, written in ridicule df the miislcal Italian 
Ih^ma, was ferst offert^ to Ciilbfct itid h\h bffethreh 
at Drury-Lane, atid Rejected ; it bfeihg thfeh carfi^ 
to Rich, had the effect, tn was ludicrbusfy Siid, df 
making Gay rich, and Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cahtoot but ivish 
to know the original and pc^resi^ I ha^ illSfetted th^ 
relation which Spence has giV^n iti Pbjfe^s ^ohls. 

" Dr. Swift had been dbsetviri^ ottCe to Mr. Ghy^ 
*^what ah odd prettj!^ sort kSii Ihihg a Nei*jgate Pai- 
*^ torai niight babe. Gay w^ iilcUhl^d to tr;f at Stieh 
^^ a thihg for gome timte ; but ^ft^hvitrds thotigbt It 
" would be better to write a comedy on tthfe iiOA^ 
" plan. TRiis was what gave risfe to Tke Bi^^ttr's. 
^^ Opera. He Wgdn ott it ; ind ^hfen first he itateti- 
^^ tioited it to Swift, the boctblr did not nHicii like 
" the project. As he carried it on, he shewed what 
^^ he wrote to both ot us, and tVe hdtV'lMiid then 
" gave a correction^ or a word or two of advice ;, 

'' but 
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" ba^t it w^ ivholly of his own writing.— ^Whei^ it 
^ wa9 dofi/^i iveitbep of i^s thought it would succeeoL 
^* W^ ^h^w^ it to Cangrev^ ; who, after reading it 
^^ oy^r, said, it .would eititi^r tate gres^tjy, or be 
*^ d^moed oonfoundec^ly.r— We werp ^U, at the first 
^^ night of it, ii^ great u^^rtainty of the eveiit ; till 
^* we w^re very much enooiiraged by overhearii^ 
" the duke of Argyle, who ss^t in the next box tQ us, 
" say, *^ It will do^it must do ! Is^ it in the eyes 
^^ of th?m." This was a good while before the first 
^^ ?ict was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for thj^t 
*^ duke (besides hi? own good taste) has a particular 
** knack, as any one now living, in discoveriijg the 
^* tiste of the publick. He was quit^ right in this* 
^^ ^ usual ; the good-nature of the audienpe appe^re4 
^^ stronger and stronger every j^ct, and ^94^d iui a 
^' clamour of applause." 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes tp th^ 

^^ This piaoe wfif r6e^ived with greater applause 
^^. than w^ ever known. Brides being acted in 
^^ London ^i^ty-tbr;^ days without ii^terruption, an(J 
^ renewed the n^xt season with equal applause, it 
** spread into all the gr^at towns of England ; was 
^^ j^ayed in many places to the thirtieth ^nd fortieth 
^^ tiiim ; at Bath and Bri/stoi fifty, &c. It ip^e ijtij^ 
*^ progress into Wal^, ^leotland, and Ireland, where 
■^^ it was peifof nj^d twenty-four days suoe(Bssively* 
<^ The ladie^ carried ^bpjit with ihepfi the favoprilB 
<^ l^ongii of it in fens, and houses wjc^ furnished 
** with it in screens. The fame of it was not con- 
'* fined to the author only. The person who acted 

R2 ''Pq% 
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•*' Polly, till then obscure, became all at 6nce the fe-* 
^* vourite of the town ; her pictures were engraved, 
^^ and sold in great numbers^, her Life written, 
^' books of letters and verses to her published, and 
^^ pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests. 
"Furthermore, it drove out of England (for that 
5' season) the Italian Opera, which had carried all 
^^ before it for ten years." 

Of this performance^ when it was pririted, the 
reception was different, according to the different 
Opinion of its readers. Swift Commended it for the 
excellence of its morality, as a piece that " placed 
^^ all kinds of vice in the strongest and most odious 
^* light f but others, and among them Dr. Herring, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, censured it as 
giving encouragement not enly to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and dismissing 
him at last unpunished. It has been even said, that, 
after the exhibition of The Beggar's Opera, the 
gangs of robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. The 
play, like many others, was plainly written only to 
divert, without any moral purpose, and is therefore 
not likely to do good ; nor can it be conceived, with- 
out more speculation than life requires or admits, to 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
house-breakers seldoih frequent the play-house, or 
mingle in any elegant diversion ; nor is it possible 
for any one to imagine that he may rob with 
safety, because he sees Macheath reprieved upon 
the^stage. . l 

. . This 
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This objection, however, or some otl|0r rather poli- 
tical than moral, obtjained such previ^lence^ that whqfi 
Gay produced a second part underthe name QiPollt/, 
it was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain ; and hje 
was. forced to, recompense^hifi repulse by a subscrip- 
tion, which js said to have b^n so liber^Uy b€[?tawed, 
that what he called qppressiQn ended ijx.pnofit*^ The 
publication was so n|}a^ favgiired^ th^t\thaugh the 
first part gained him four hundred ppunds, uiear 
thrice jas. n^ch was the, p?:ofit of the secpi^d *• . 

* He ijepeived yet another recomp^nce for this sup- 
posed ^ufdship, in the afieotionate attentiQn of the 
duke and dutchess of Queeni^berry, ipta whose house 
he wasi taken, and with whom he passed the remain- 
ing part of his life. The duke,, considering his 
> want of oeconomy, undertqok the management of his 
,money, and, gave it to him as he wanted it-|-., But it 
is supposed rthat the di$countenance of the Court sunk 
deep into his heart, and gave him more discontent 
.than the applauses or tenderness of his friends could 
pvicrpower. He soon fell into his old distemper, an 
habitual colick, and laqguished, though with maivy 
^intervals of ease and cheerfulness, .till a violent fit 
.at last seized him, and hurried him to the grave, as 
Arbuthnot reported, with more precipitancje than .he 
had ev*er known* He died on the fourth of Decem- 
ber, 1732, and was buried in Westminster -^bbey. 
The letter, which brought an account of his death fo 
Swift, was. laid by for.som^ days' unopened, becausp 
when he received it he was itnprest with tlje precon-^ 
caption of some misfortune. 

^ ,.- ^ ■ 
r.»- - * Spence. t I^^d. 

After 
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Aflb* ^18 •deafti, was ^bli^hefl k ^d^c6tid ^tiine of 
Fables, more political than file feWncft-, fli^ <>pewi of 
Achilles ivas acted, and the jptx^fiB Xvete giWfi to 1?«f6 
Vidow sistet^, vrtio inherHed whit he l€^, as hfe lawr 
ttrlheits, for he died without i Will, thoit^heliaa 
rgsttherfeia ♦ three thoi^and pbuttdfe. Th^re 4i«ve ap- 
peiaired likevtise under his natnfe a comedy cfeAed 9%e 
ifi^resi ^m^s, atid Tlfee ^ehtdt^iil at ^ikumy ii 
^iece* of humour. 

The character ghren him by ^Popfe i^ fltid, ^t 
"he was a^iatural man, withbut desigti, ^hb spoke 
^' what he thought, and just as he thought *i: t anfl 
that "he Wats of a timid temper, and Teai^ffal df gi^in^ 
" bflfetice to the great ;" \vhich caution, hd^^ever, 
'litrys Pojie, \vas of tio avail*. 

Ais a pbdt, he ca'^'Apt be fated Very liigh. ffe*Wtfa 
*as 1 once heard a female c^iti^tik fe^ark, '*^<X^ 
f* lower order." He had not in any gteat degtise thte 
'iriens dlmniory the dignity of genius. Much howevw 
•jhust be allowed to the author of a tt6W species df 
composition, though it be not of the highest kind« 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera ; a mode of comedy 
"ivhich at first was supposed to dehghtolily by its 
novelty, but has now by the experience of half a ceft- 
ttiiy been found so well accommodated to the dispo- 
"sition of a popular audience, that it ts likdy to keep 
Jong possession of thestage. Whether' this newdrama 
was the product of judgment or of luCk, the praise 
of it must be given to the invenftor; and there 
are many writers read with mote teverence, to 
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.w]^om jSi^ch jx^fttit of origirjAli^ pap^t 1^ M^tri- 

jt^inJ>tibl|B, .fjQT 4?j^er ,e^geUs^^t. Th^e fun is gj^e ^^f 
.tbi?se my tlw|<igi(»l^ w^ich aii^iguilty ^l^liysr* 

jfea^y \Q ith^,ban^, but >»[bic|i, lil^oth^r things tt?^t 
lie pp»V^,Wery Ppe's ppe, i^re qf little ,yal|ji.e. The 
,^t(»ntiop.p^t}»rAly .retire^ frpm a iiew t»le 9f V^n|j5, 

jms ^bjes 9/?em to hgiye .he<^n ^ fai^^wiijtp work ; 
fpr, h^yii^ published QHfe yplv}|ne, ,|}p Jleft another 
^hiod hua^ Of tj^is JkiiifJ of Fftljtes, tj),e authors 
,4o .npt i^ppe^r tor}iayfB,fQri»^d^fti}y distipLQtor set- 
tled notion. Phfgfjjr^s eyidently ,.cpnfpijix<j[s ,tb,ep 
^yn^ TqlI^ ; wA f^y \>^^ ^ith 7>&s ^flifi j(lU^jgmcat 
PrQS<y^c^{f^. A /T(j5J&/e> or Mpolo^jtfe, 9^ch ^s is.no^ 
Und^r,fg»sidei^twn, s??|ns tp be, \n its jgenuine 
jpt^,.;* p;ixi:a4:ive in .^hich h.ei»g8 irrational, ^^,^d 
. )soa?^etii^9sinauin]^%tje^ ijLrtm-ejsk^mntvr^^fi^n tmtvm 
Jerijey s^re, fpr.the purpojse of ippral jpjtru.ction, ^ 
feigned to act and speak with human interests ftpid 
p^^sxoi^. T<> this d^Stcripti9n the^ cpipppsijtions of 
:G^y,jip,not alyy^ys conf9rflri. rFpr a Fa^le he giyes 
pojw /ap4 t^?»;^ 'JTs^je, or an ab^tr^cted ^Vllegpiy; 
qiyl frpm SQ^^e,. \yy whateyjcr i^.ame they inay ^be 
calJLed, it yv^ill be diiSficylt|to s^xtria9t.apy moral prin- 
, cjiple. . 'T^ey ^^ye^ hqyi^i^y^r, told jvith liveliness ; the 
^y^ific^^ip^ is smpotli ; a^d jthe dictjop^ thpugh now- 
^imd-theji a.I^^^le cpnstr^riedby ^tfe^ W^^^l^^? 9^ the 
Thjripe,>g?.^?,i;^|y^^ = ^ ' ' 

■■■ '■'"■■ ■" ' ■ ■ ■■•■ ■■■■r* 
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To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; it i». 
uprightly, various, and pleasant. The subject is of 
that kind which Gay was by nature qualified to adorn ; 
yet some of his decorations may be justly wished 
away. An honest blacksmith might have done for 
Patty what is performed by Vulcan. The appearance 
of Cloacina is nauseous and superfluous ; a shoe-boy 
could have been produced by the casual cohabitation 
of mere mortals. Horace's rule is broken in both 
pases ; there is no dignus vindice nodus, no difficulty 
that required any supernatural interposition. A pat- 
ten may be made by the hammer of a mortal ; and a 
bastard may be dropped by a human strumpet. On 
great occasions, and on small, the mind is repelled 
by useless and apparent falsehood. 

Of his little Poems the publick judgment seems to 
be right ; they are neither much esteemed; nor totally 
despised. The story of the Apparition rs borrowed 
from one of the tales of Poggio. Those that please 
least arfe the pieces to vi^bich Gulliver gave occasion ; 
. for who' can much delight in the ecHo of an unnatur- 
ral fiction ? 

Diqne k ft counterpart to '^mywfa, arid Pastor 
Fido, and of her trifles oif the same kind, (easily imi- 
tated, and unworthy of imitation. What the Italians 
call comedies from a happy conclusion. Gay calls a 
tragedy from a mournful event ; but the stylfe of the 
Italians and of Gay U equally- tragical. There is 
something in the poetical Arcadia so remote from 
known reality and speculative possibility, that we can 
never support its representation thi*ougn a long work. ' 
A Pastoral of an hundred lines may be endured ; but 

whq 
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• 

i^ho will hear of sheep and goats^ and myrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through 0ve acts ? Such scenes 
please Barbarians in the dawn of literature, and chil-* 
dren in the dawn of hfe ; but will be for the most 
part thrown away, as men ^ow wise, and natipns 
grow learned^ 
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Of GEORGE GRANVILLE, or, as othew vwite^ 
Greenville^ or Grenvilley afterwards lord Lands- 
down of Bideford in the county of Devon, less is 
known than his name and high rank might give 
reason to expect. He was born about I667, the son 
of Bernard Greenville, who was entrusted by Monk 
with the m«st private transactions of the Restoration^ 
and the Grandson of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died 
in the King's cause, at the battle of Lansdowne* 

His early education was superintended by Sir 
William Ellis ; and his progress was such, that be- 
fore the age of twelve he was sent to Cambridge*, 
where he pronounced a copy of his own verses to 
the princess Mary d'Est^ of Modena, then dutchess 
of York, when she visited the university. 

* To Trinity College. By the university register it appears 
-that he was admitted to his Master's degree, in 1679 ; we mustj, 
therefore^ iet the jear of his birth some yeacs back. H. 
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At tbe aocessimi jsi Urs^ JameB, l^eing now at 
eighteen, lie:ag9tin eBertedrbis poetical ^ibwers^ and 
addressed die new monarch in tliree short pieces^ of 
which the first is profane, and the two others such as 
-uboym^fatbe je:sipeated to produeei foiii:')he was 
i»Mniii€ti]ded bjr^ld WaUer^^vKho perhaps was pfessed 
fib find himsrif iiifitaited)in>siz:rlines, mdndi, fthongh 
they Joegiii . itith oionse^se and end <wkh .diduesSj^ 
excited in the young author a rapture erf acknow- 

. It was^pi?okahly about; this time that he wrote^the 
jpoem to the eavl of Peterborough, upon Jiis micom- 
filitJmefU-Qt tbe duke of York's marriage with tlie 
^rin^ess of Modena^ wliose charms appaarito have 
^in^ a.«tros^ prevalence over his imagination, and 
upon who9i spthii^- ever has been charged but im* 
prudent piety^ an intemperate ^nd misguided 2eal 
for the propagation of Popery. 
' Howevcir &ithfulGranviUe oaight have been to the 
King, or however enamoured of the Queen, he has 
left no reason for supposing that he approved -either 
the artifices or the violence with which the K:ing'« 
i::eUgion w<^ insdnuated or obtruded. He endea- 
voured to.be true at once to the King and to the 
Charcl|« 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to 
posterity a suflicient proof, in the letter which 'be 
wrote to bis father abcut.a month before the yrince, 
pf .Orange Iftnded. 
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^ Mar, hear Doncasfceir, Oct. 6, 168S. 
^ To the honourable Mrl Barnard Granville, at the 
''• Earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 

^^ Your having no prospect of obtaining a .coli]^ 

^ mission^ for me, can no way alter or cool my desire 

'^ at this important juncture to venture .my life, in 

*^ some manner or other, for my King and my 

* " Country. 

" I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying 
.^^ obscure and idle in a country retirement, when 
*^ every man who has the least sense df honour should 
** be preparing for the field. 

*' Vbu may remember, Sir, with what reluctance 
** I submitted to your coinmands iipon Monmouth's 
*^ rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with 
^'you to permit me to leave the Acadeniy:'! was 
*^ too young to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to 
*' say, it is glorious at any age to die Sir tone's coun- 
^^ try ; and the sooner, the nobler theXsacrifice. ' 

" I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
*^ was not so old when he was left among the slain at 
^^ the battle of Newbury ; nor you yourstelf. Sir, 
'* when you made your escape from your tutor^s, to 
*^ join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

*' The- same cause has now come round about 
** again. The King has been misled ; let thosewhohave 
" misled him be answerable for it. Nobody can deny 
*^ but he is sacred in his own person ; and it is every 
** honest man's duty to defend it. 

^* You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the 
^^ Hollanders are rash enough to make such an at- 
** tempt ; but, |;)e that as it will, I beg leave to in- 

^^ sist 
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**^ %\st upon it, ' th»t I may be presented to his Ma-» 
" jesty, as one whose utmost ambitibn it is to devote 
** his life toihis service, and my country^, after the 
^^ example of ail my ancestors. - 

*^ The gentry assembled at York, to agree upq^ 
** thfe choice of representatives for the county, have 
" prepared an address, to assure his Majesty they 
*^ are ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for 
^' him upon diis and all other occasions ; but at the 
*^ same time they humbly beseech him to give them 
*^ such magistrates as m^iy be agreeable to the laws 
^^ of the land ; for, at present^ there is no authority 
>^ to which they can legally submit. 

*^ They have been beating up for volunteers at 
*' York, and the towns adjacent, to supply the l-egi- 
*^ ments at Hull ; but nobody will list, 

^' By what I can hear, every body wishes well to 
^^ the King ; but they would be glad his ministers 
^^ were hanged. 

^^ The winds continue so contratfy, that no landing 
" can be so soon as was apprehended ; therefore t 
^^ may hope, with your leave and assistance, to be in 
.^^ readiness before any action can begin. I beseech. 
^^ you. Sir, most humbly and most earnestly to add 
'^ this^ one act of indulgence more to so msuiy other 
^* testimonies which I have constantly received of 
*^ your goodness ; and be pleased to believe me al- 
^^ ways, with the utmost duty and submission, Sir, 

^* Your most dutiful son, 

" and most obedient servant, 

. ; , r ''^ Geo. GRANViiiB.Vc 

Through 
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Through the whole ragn of kitg WHbam he m 
sAipposed* to hove It^ed m Utetwry retifeoaent^ aa<l 
indeed had for wme time few othar pteasures but 
those of study in his pewer. He was, as the bio- 
graphers observe, the younger son of a younger bro- 
diet ; a denomination by which our ancestors j»ro- 
vcrbially expressed the lowest state of penury and 
dependence. He is said, howeveir, to have preserved 
himself at t^^is time irom disgrace and difficulties 
by GBconomy, which he foi^ot or neglected ia life 
more advanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the 
countess of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with 
so much ardour by the name of Mira. He wrote 
-verses to her before he was three-and-twenty, and 
may be forgiven if he regarded tl>e face more than 
the mind. Poets are sometimes in too much hast^ 
to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that 
he composed his dramatick pieces, The She Gallants 
(acted 1696), which he revised, and called Once a 
Lover, and always a Lover ; T/ie Jew of Vemce^ al- 
tered from Shakspeare*s MercJiant of Fenice(l69S) % 
Heroick Love, a tragedy (1701) ; I'he BritUh En- 
chanters (1706), a dramatick poem; and Peleus 
mid Thetis, a masque^ written to accompany The 
Jew of Venice. ? 

Tiie comedies, which he has not printed in his 
own edition of his works, I never saw ; Once a Lover ^ 
and always a Lover ^ is said to be in a great degree 
indecent and gross. Granville could not admire with- 
out bigotry ; he cc^ied the wrong as well as tlie right 

ironi 
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fbtn bill ttm^ti, and may be suppose t6 have 
learned oteoenity from Wychetley, ^ he leftrixed 
mjrthology from Waller. 

Ill his Jew of Fenice, as Howe f ^marks, t*ie cha- 
racter t)f Shyhtk is made comick, and we afe 
profnpted tor laughUfT instead of detestation. 

It is evident that Heroick Love was written, and 
p*esfeftt^ oa the stage^ before the death of Dryden^ 
It is n mytfiological tragedy, Upon the love of Aga- 
methnotn and Chryseis, and therefore easily sunk 
imb rieglett, tht^h praised itt verse by Drydeii, sind 
in pr(»se by Pope. 

It i^ c(^cltided by the wise Ulysses with this 
s|Reech: 

Fate holds the strings, and men like children mova 
]6ut as they *re led ; success is from above. 

At the afccessioh of queeti Anne, having his for* 
tune iihprbved by beqliests fi^tn his father, and his 
uncle the e^rl of B&th, he was choisen iiitc* ?af^ 
lidttient for Fowey. He sobil after engaged in a 
joint ttatislation of the Invectives mgiiinst Philipy 
with a design, surely weak and plierife, of lush- 
ing the thunder of Deniosthenes updn the he^d iof 
Lewis. 

• He afterwards (itt 1706) had his tetete again aug^ 
merited by an inheritance fro^ his ehtel- bmthef, 
Sir Bevil Granville, Who, as he returned from the 
government of Barblidoes, died at sea. He xiOttti* 
noted to serve in Parliament ; ^nd ift die ninth yealr 
of qneen Anne was ehosai knight of the shite fbt 
Cornwall. 
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At the memorable diange of the mioi^iy {1710)9 
he was tnade secretary at war, in tha place of Mn 
Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve 
peers in a day, Mr. Granville became Lord Lands- 
down B^rpn Bideford, by a promotion justly re- 
n)arked to be not invidious, because he was the hqir 
of a femily in which two peerages, that of the earl 
of Bath and lord Granville of Potheridge, had lately 
becoqpe extinct. Being now high in the Queen s fa- 
vour, he (1712) was appointed comptroller of the 
household, and a privy counsellor; and to his other 
honours was added the dedication of Pope's Windsor 
Forest. He was advanced next year to be treasurer .. 
of the household. 

Of these favours he soon lost all but his title ; for 
at the accession of king George his place was given 
to the earl of Cholmondeley, and he was persecuted 
with the rest of his party. Having protested against 
the bill for attainting Qrmpnd and Boliugbroke, he 
vras, after the insurrection in Scotland, seized Sept. 
^6, 1715, as a suspected man, and confined in the 
Tower till Feb. 8, 171 7, when he was at last released, 
and restored to his seat in parliament ; where (1 7 19) 
he made a very ardent and animated speech against 
the repeal of the Bill to prevent Occasional Con- 
formity, which, however, though it was then printed, 
he has not inserted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps 
embarrassed by his proftision, he went into foreign 
countries, with the usual pretence of recovering his 
health. In this ^tate of leisure and retirement, he re- 
ceived the ficst volume of Burnet's history, of which 

he 
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he dtnnotiie supposed to have approved the general 
tendency^ and where he thought himself able tb de- 
tect some particular falsehoods. He ther^ore um 
^rtook tile vindication of general Monk from some 
calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and some misrepresent 
tations of Mr. £chard. This was answered civilly 
by Mr: Thbmas Burnet and Oldmixon ; and more 
roughily by Dr. Colbatch. 

His other, hktorical performance is a defence of 
his relation Sir Richard Greenville^ whom lord Cla- 
rendoa has^ sheifirn in a fotm very unamiable» So 
much is uiged in this apology to justify many ac* 
tionsthat have been represented as culpable, and to 
palliate the rest, that: the reader is reconciled for the 
greater pgrt; and it is made very probable that Cla-^ 
rendoii was' by p^sonal enmity disposed to think the 
worst of Greenville, as Greenville was afeo very will- 
ing to think the wont of Clarendon. Theser pieces 
imere. published at his retun^ to England. ^ 

Being now desirous to conclude his laboitrs, and 
«njoy hia reputation, he published (1732) a vfery 
beautiful and splendid edition of his works, in which 
h^ omitted what he disapproved, and enlarged what 
sf^med deficient* 

. He now went to Court, and was kindly received 
by queen Caroline ; to whom and to the princess 
Anne he presented his works, with verses on the 
blank leaves, with which he Concluded his poetical 
labours. 

Hedied inHanover-^square, Jan. 30, 1735, having 
a few; days before buried his wife, the lady Anne 
Villiers, widow to Mr. Thyime, by whom he had 
foiir daughtersj but no son. 

VoL.X* S Writers 
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Witters tommcmly detivt their mpatntmt firam 
their works ; tmt there are wbrks ndiiich tme €askt 
reputation to die charaeter of the writer^ Tlie pMrin 
lidc fiometioiee has its favourites^ iffaon k, rewards 
lor one ^lecies of exeellenoe with the hovtours doe 
to another* From him whom we reverence for his 
henefieence we do vioe willingly withhold .the pcaist 
of genius ; a man of exalted merit 4>otom6s at onoe 
tin accomplished writer^ w a beaoty finds no great 
difficulty in passing for a wit 

Granville was a man illustrious fay his birth, and 
therefore attracted notice ; since he is by Pope styled 
*^ the polite,*" he mmt be tiqiposad elegant in his 
manners, and general^ loved ; he was in times of 
contest and turbulence steady to his party, and ob* 
tained that Esteem which is always conferred upon 
firmness and conMstency. Wkh those advantages^ 
havii^ learned the apt of versifying, he declared 
himself a poet; and hts claim t» the laurel was 
allowed. 

But by a criticfc of a later generation, who takes 
up his book without any &vdurabte pre^udioes, the 
praise already received wiH be thought sufficient; 
for his works do not shew him to have had nmch 
comprehension ftom nature, or illaminatian ftt>m 
learning. He seems to have had no amibition above 
-the imitation of Waller, of whom be has copied the 
faults, and ^ery little m(»e. He is for ever amusing 
himself with the puerilities of mythology ; his King 
is Jupiter, who, if &e Qms&t brings no tdnldren, 
has a barren Juno. The Queen is compounded of 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His poem on the 
dutchess of Grafbn's law-auit^ after having rattled a 
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wliite wilh JuM and Prilas^ Mars and Akidet j Casr 

«i0pe, Niobe, and the Pt^dp^tide^^ Hercules, iMinofi^ 
dnd Rhadania!iithiBi> at kurt eoneludes ite foUjr with 
proflLne)i60ftk 

Hb Vd^Ms to Mira^ whk»h are most frequently 
mentioned, have little in them of ei<her art or iiat»f% 
of the sentiments df a lover, or the langus^e of a 
poet : there may be found, now and then, a happier 
effort; but they are commonly feeble and uriaffect- 
ing, or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces are^ seldom either sprightly or 
elegant, either keen or weighty. They are trifles 
written by idleness, and published by vanity.. But 
his Prologues and Epilogues have a just claim to 
praise. 

The Progress of Beauty seems one of his most 
elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in splendour and 
gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is wanting. 
Its highest praise is the spirit with which he celebrates 
king James's consort, when she was a queen no longer. 

The Essay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is not, 
inelegant nor injudicious, and has something of vi« 
gour beyond most of his other performances : his 
precepts are just, and his cautions proper ; they are 
indeed not new, but in a didactic poem novelty is to 
be expected only in the ornaments and illustrations. 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable 
and instructive notes. 

The Masque of Peleus and Thetis has here and 
there a pretty line : but it is npt alwa)rs melodious^ 
and the conclusion is wretched. 

In his British Enchanters he has bidden defiance 
to all chronology, by confounding the inconsistent 

$ 3 manners 
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manners of different s^es : but tlie dialogue has often 
,llie air of Dryden*s rhyming plays ; and hh scMigs 
are lively^ though not veiy correet. This is, I thinks 
iar the best of his works ; for^ if it has many faults^ 
it has likewise passages which are at least pretty, 
though they do not rise to any high d^isee of ex- 
oellenoe. 
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Thomas YALDEN, the sixth son of Mr. John 
Yaldei^ of Sussex, was born in the city of Exeter 
in I&71. . 'Having been Educated in the grammar- 
school belteging to Magdalen Collie in Oxford^ 
he was in 1 690, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
ck>miboner of Magdalen Hall^ luider the tuition of 
Josiah PulleUj a man whose name is still remem* 
bered in the University. He became next year one 
of the scholars of ]V([agdalen College, where he was 
distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was his tum» one day, to pronounce a decla- 
mation ; and Dr. Hough, the president, happening 
to attend, thought the composition too good to be 
the speakei^'s. • Some time after, the doctor fkiding 
him a little irregularly busy in thef library, set him 
an exercise for punishment ; and, that he might not 
be deceived by any artifice, locked the door. Yal- ' 
den, as it happened, had been lately reading pn the 
rabject given, and produced with little difficulty a 
composition which so pleased the president, that he 

told 
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told- him his former suspicions^ and promised to £ft- 
vour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the coU^e were 
Addison and Sacheverell, men who were in those 
times friends, and who both adopted Yalden to their 
intimacy. Yalden continued^ throughout his life^ 
to think as probably he thought at first^ yet did not 
forfeit the friendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by king WilUam, Yal- 
den made an ode. There never was any reign more 
celebrated by the poets llian that of WiUiam, who 
had very little regard for song himself, but hap- 
pened to employ ministers who pleased themsdves 
widi the praise of patronage. 

Of thi6 ode mention is nade in a faumoroua 
poem of that time, called The Oxjbrd Lnureat; in 
which, after many cfauma had been mdde and t^ 
jected, Yalden is represented as demanding the faufd^ 
and ta being oaHed to hi^ trials iMtsad ^ recemng 
ti reward. 

His crime was for being a felon in verse^ 

And preisenting his theft to the king; 
The first was a trick not uncommon or scarce, 

But the last w4s all impudent thing : 
Yet what he hw stolen was so little worth tfteaUttg, 

They forgave faia ike dami^e and cost ; 
Had he ta'en the whole ode» m he took itpioce* 
mealing 

They bad fio'd him but ten^paoce at no$t 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing wm 
Congreve. 

He wrote uiodier poem mi the dea^ df the duke 
of Gloiicesler. 

In 
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In 1700^ k^ hecmud M\<m o£ the colkgfi; mA 
nost y^n„ entering into Ordero^ was prevetttod by 
tbe society wUH « living in Warwickshire*'^ coj^ 
sUHbtat with the fellowship^ and chiysen lectui^t gf 
laend philosc^hy^ 9» veiy honourable offioeu 

On ^ ^tcoesakm of <|u<ea An»e he wrote another 
poem I aad is said, by the author of the Biographia^ 
to have declared hinMelf of the party who had the 
lfO»aufeble dirtinetioA of High'-ehuKhiQen* 

In 170S he waa received into the femily of the 
dnke of Beanfort. Next year be became doctot in 
divinity^ and soon after resigned hia feUowahip and 
lecture; wd> as a tok^a of his gnitiitude> gaive the 
college a pietitiia of their founder. 

He was made rector of Chaltoa and CletnvUIe ^^ 
two a4|oiniiig tawna and benefices ia Hertfordshire ; 
and had the prebends, or sinecures^ of Deans^ Hains, 
B»d Pendles^ ki Devonshire. He had bdbre:^ been 
chosen, in 169$, pieacker of Mdewdil Hospital, 
npon the resignation of Dr. Atterbnry ^* 

From thia time he seems to have led a quiet and 
inoffensive life, till the clamour was raised about 
Atterbiuya plot Every loyal eje was on the wateh 
for abettors or partakers of the honrid conspiracy ; 
end Dr. Yalden, having some acquaintance with *the 
bishop, and being iaimiliaarly eonversaat with Kelly 
his aecretaiy, fell undef suspicion, and was takmi 
into custody. 

« Ibd vioaiaee^ef Wflkn^Uby, wMck U Magned in 1708. N. 

t Thi^prefeniMntiiVBS given lumbgptfasduk^ 

X Not loBg after. 

§ Dr. Atterbury retained the office of preacher at Bridewell 
tffl his promotion to the Bishoprick of Rochester. Or. Yalden 
succeeded him as preacher in June^ 1713. N. 

Upon 
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Upon his examination he was charged wifh a dan- 
gerous correspondence with Kelly* The cx)ri«spond- 
ence he acknowledged ; but maintained that it had' 
no treasonable tendency. His papers were seized;' 
but nothing was found that could fix a crime upon 
him, except two words in his pocket-book, thorough-^ 
paced doctrine. This expression the imagination of 
bis examiners had impregnated with treason, and' 
Ae doctor was enjoined to explain. Thus pressed, 
he told them that the words had lain unl^eded in 
his pocket-book from the time of queen Anne, and 
that he was ashamed to give an account of them ; but 
the triith was, that he had gratified his curiosity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Burgess in the pidpit^ and% 
those words were a memorisA hint of a remarkable 
sentence by which he warned his congtegation to 
*^ beware of thorough^paced doctrine^' ** that doc- 
'^ trine which, coming in at one ear, paces through 
*^ the head, and goes out at the other." 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers, 
and no evidehee arising against him^ he w^s set at 
liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of his charac- 
ter attained high dignities in the Church'; but he still 
retained the friendship, and frequented the conver- 
sation, of a very numerous and splendid set of ac- 
quaintance. He died July 16, 1736, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregubr kind, 
which, when he formed his poetical character, was 
supposed to be Pindarick. Having fixed his atten- 
tion on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in some 
^ort to rival him, ai^l has written a Hvmn toOark^ 
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nesSj evidently as a connter-part to Cowley's Hymn 
to Light. 

This hymn seems to be his best performsmee^ and 
is, for the most part, imagined with great vigour, 
and expressed with great proprie^. I will not tran^ 
scribe it The seven first stanza? are good ; but the 
third, fourth, and seventh, are the best? the eighth 
seems to involve a contradiction ; the tenth is exqui- 
sitely beautifiil ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif^ 
teenth, are partly m3rthol(^cal, and partly reli- 
gious, and dierefore not suitable to each otiier ;. 
he might better have made the whole merely f^hilo* 
sophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden 
may be suspected, though hardly convicted, of ha- 
ving consulted the Hymnus ad Umbram of ff^owe- 
ntSj in the sixth stanza^ which answers in some sort 
to these lines : 

Ilia suo prseest noctumis numine sacris -^ 
Perque vias errare novis dat spectra figuris, 
]\f anesque excitos medios ululare per agros 
Sub noctem, et questu notes complere penates. 

And again, at the conclusion : 

Ilia suo senium secludit corpore toto 
' Haud numerans jugi fugientia secula lapsu, 
Ergo ubi postremum mundi compage solute 
Hanc rerum molem suprema absumpserit bora 
Ipsa leves cineres nube amplectetur opac&, 
^t prisco imperio rursus dominabitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. He 
seems to think that there is an East absolute and 
positive where the Morning rises. 

In 
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. In ffae last stanza, havii^ menlioiied the suddea 
eruption of new-created Lights he sajrs^ 

Anvhile tV Almighty wond'ring stood. 

He ought to have reme m bere d that Infinifee Knoir- 
ledge can never wonder. All wonder ia the eifeetof 
novelty upon ^oranoe. 

(X his otiier poems it is sufficient to say^ that Aey 
deserve perusal^ though they are not alwaya exacttjr 
polished, though the rhymes aie sometimes very iH 
sorted, and though his feuits seem^ mAer the omis- 
skms oJF idleness than the negligences of enthmiasni^ 
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Thomas TICKELL, the son of the reverend 
Richard Tickell, was bom in Iff 86 at Bridekirk^ in 
Cumberland; zxxd in April 17OI became a mem* 
ber of Queen's colles^ in Oxford ; in 1708 he was 
made Master of Arts ; and^ two years afterwards^ wa3 
chosen Fellow; for which> as he did not comply 
with the statutes by taking Orders, he obtained a 
dispensation from the Crown. He held his Fellow- 
'ship til! 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in 
that year, at Dublin. 

lltekeQ was not one of those scholars who wear 
away their Uves in closets ; he entered early into the 
world, and was long busy in publick affitirs ; in 
which he was initiated under ^e patroia^ige of Addi- 
son, whose notice he is said to have gained by his 
verses in praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses i* would not have been just to deny 
regard ; for they contain* some of the most elegant 
encomiastick strains ; and, fcmong the innumerable 
poems of t!ie same kin)^ it will be h^d i» find one 

with 
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with which they need to fear a comparison. It may 
deserve observation^ that^ when Pope wrote long af- 
terwards in praise of Addison^ he has copied^ at least 
has resembled^ Tickell. 

Let joy salute fair Rosamonda's shade, 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps With Dido's ghost she roves, 
And hears and tells the story of their loves, 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their fate, 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made them 

great. 
Nor longer, that relentless doom bemoan, 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addison. 

, TiCKEIl. 

Then future ages with delight sh^U see . 
How Plato's, Bacon's, N^wton'^ look^ agree ; 
Or in fair series laurel'd hards be shown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison. Pope. 

He produced another ^iece o£ the sapae kind at 
t}ie appearance of CatOy tyith equal; akill, but not 
eq^ual happiness.' 

When, the ministers of queen Anne w«re nego- 
tiating with France, Tickell publish^ i7%e Propped 
^Peace^, a poetn, of wbiQh the tendency was to re- 
claim the nation from the p?ide of conquest to the 
pleasures of tranquillity. How fiir Tickeli, whom 
Swift afterwards mentioned as fVUggisHmaSy had 
then connected himself with any party, I know not; 
this poem certainly did npt flait^r th^ pi:actices, o^ 
promote the opinions,' of the mea by wjicwn he was 
afterwards befriended. ^ 

Mr. Addxson, however he hated; the men then in 
power, suflfei!^ his fr|^4s^'to prevail pver his 

publicly 
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fmblic spirit^ jsnd gave in the Sp^tator such praises 
of Tickelf s poem, that when,: ^iSter having long 
wished to peruse lit^ I laid hold on it at last^ I tt¥>ught 
it juneqyal to the h<^ours Which it had received^ and 
ifound it a i»ecle to be approved rs^er than admired. 
BiM: the hope escttad by a work of g^nius^ being ge- 
neml and hAe&mte*, is i^aire^y Ratified. It was read 
^t tlmt tinie with so much favpur^ that six editions 
we]:esold^ , : 

At the arrivitl <>f {king George he sang The Royal 
Progress ; which, being inserted in the SpecUjktoTj 
is well kiiown ; and of which it is just to say, that it 
is neither higH npr low. 

The poetical incident of mtx^t importance inXick- 
ell's hfe was his publication of' the first book of the 
i//ia<{, 4^ Iran^lated. by himself an apparent oppo- 
jisitipii to Pape^a Jiomer, of whicli the first pjart^mfide 
ita^trat^ce jnto the world at the same time. 

. Addison d^^^red tliattfa^riM versioiks wpre both 
tgbod ; hut that T^kcirs w^s th^ best thateV^r was 
fniade ; and with Addisc^r the wits, his adherents is^nd 
ffoUow^rs, were c^rt^n tp^coopur. Pope dpes not 
appear to hftye been njiu^h di^Pwy^ ;. :^^ for,? satys he, 
" I have the town, that. is, the mob. on Day side." 
But h^ rei(iai;ks, '^ that it is common for th^ wi^Uer 
/^ party to nuijke up in dil%ence wl^t: they want in 
'^ nuinb^^ ; he appeals to the people w hiik pr<^)ar 
^^ judges i ; and, ^ iilth^y are n^t inclined to condemn 
*^ him; he ip: i» littlje ?are about the h^-flyers at 
.^^»uttonV^: 

Pope did pot long, think Addisc^ an impartial 
.judg^;.for he considiered him as the writer of 

Tickeirs 
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TicfcelFs version. TbereMonsfiMrhHtuapioidiii^friil 
Kterally tmascribte from Mr. Speace'n ColIeelimK 

^^ There had been a cdldneBS (said Mr. i^pe) be* 
^ tH¥een Mr4 Addison and me for iome tiMe ; and 
^ we had not been in company together^ for a good 
^^ while, any where but at Butte's ooife^lioiiae^ 
^^ wliere I used to see him almost €ver)r day .-«-<On his 
^^ meeting me there^ one di^ in portiicolar^ he to<^ 
^^^ me aside, and said he should be glad to dine Willi 
^ me, at such a tavern, if I 6taid till tbote people 
'^ were gone (Budgdl and fillips). We w^nt accord^ 
^^ ingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addisbn said, ^ Hiat 
" he had wanted for some time to talk with me; 
^^^that his friend Tickdl had fortneriy, whilst at 
*^ Oxford, thtnslated the first book of the Iliad; 
^' tbfilt he deliigned to print it, and had desired him 
** to \6ok it over r that he must therefore beg that I 
", would not desire him to look over my first book, 
^^ because, if he did, it woiild have the air of donble- 
^ deeding/ I assmied him that I did net at ail tok^ 
'^ it ill of Mr. TickeH that lie wu going t6 pubKsh 
^* his ti^aniaiation ; that he oertsjtitily hid as mudi 
>^ right to translate ai^ author as my«df ; ai^ that 
^' pubUiAing botib tfas entering ^n a Mt sti^. I 
^ then odded^ that I Wdidd not denfe him to look 
<^ iPPtt my lim %ook 40f :^e BMy beeause he tiod 
'' look«d over Mi. tldcell'a ; iMit ^ould wioh tb 
^^ have #ie betiefit of im ^>b6ervatiMs oh the oeoood, 
^ which I had then finish^i and which Mr. Tidtdl 
'^ had not touched upon. Accordingly I sent him 
^^ tile second btek the neirt morning i and Mr. Ad- 
^^ disoh a few days dber fetume4 it, with vary h^ 

" com- 
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^ oonunMBditiont. Somi after it was gen^allfkbovm 
'' tbat MnTkkdl was publiihtng tiie fl^t be(4t <4 
^ the /Sm?^ I met Dr. Y<Hkn^.in tfee stmet^ atid 
^ uponMfr fitlling into that subject, the Doetor ex-- 
^ pressed a gfesM: deal of sui|»i2e a^ TidseUV having 
^^ had such a translation so long by him. He said^ 
^^ that it was ineoaceiYable to htm, and that there 
^ muit be aoiae mistake in iiie matter } that each 
^ used to cMnm\]|nicate to the other whdteif^r vemses 
'^ ikey yifMtt, even to the kast things ; that Tickell 
^ could not have been busied in so long a work there 
^ without his knowing S(Mnediing of the matter ; 
^ and that he had never heatti a single word of it 
^ till on this occasion* This surprise of Dr. Youngs 
^^ t<^6ther with what Steele has said againi^ Tickell 
^' in rels^n to this affair^ make it highly probable 
^ thsft there was some undbiiiand dealing in tibat bu^ 
^ siness t and indeed Hckell himself^ ^^ is^ a very 
^< fair worthy man, has since, in a manner, as good 
^ as owned it to me. When it was introduced into 
^ a eoMversation between Mr« Tickell and Mr. I^pe^ 
^* by a third person, Tickell did ftot deny it ; which, 
^^ consid<»*ing his humour, and eeal for his departed 
^ friend, was lim same a6 owning it.'* 

Upon these suspicions, with which Dr. Wadtmrton 
hints that other circumstances concurred. Pope al- 
ways in his Art of Sinking quotes this book as the! 
%ork<tf Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; 
the pdm is now given universally to Pope; but I 
^nk the ^rst lines of Tickell's were rather to be 
preferred ; and Pope seems to have since borrowed 
aometlmig from them in the correction of his own. 

When 
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When the Hanover sucoessianwasdisputed^Xidcett 
gave what assistance his pen would supply* , Vii$ Let" 
terte Avignant stands high afnong party-poems ; it 
expresi9es contempt without coarseness, aad.supe^ 
liority without insolence. It had the snocess which 
it deserved, being five times printed* 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, 
who, when be went into Ireland as seo^elitfy to the 
lord Sunderland, took him thither and employed 
bim in publick business ; and when (1717) afterwards 
he rose to be secretary o£ statfe, made him uitdejc-se^ 
^retary. Their friendship seems to have continued 
without abatement ; for, when Addison died^ . he left 
bim the .charge of publishing his works« tvith a ao^ 
lemn recommendation to the patronage of Cra^gs^ 

To these works, he prefii^ed an elegy on the tiuthor, 
which could owe none of its beauties tp the assistance 
which might . be suspected to have strengthened or 
embellished his earlier compositions ; but neither he 
nor Addison ever produced nobler lines tb^n are con- 
tained in the third and fourth pfluragraphs ; nor is a 
more sublime or more elegant funei*al-pQem to be 
fbu^d in the whole compass of £nglish literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary to 
the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place pf great honour; 
in which he continued till 1740, when he4ied on the 
twenty-^hird of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longed is Ken9 
sington Gardens^ of which the vansification is.smooth 
and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully compounded 
of Grecian Deities and Gothick Fairies. . Neither 
species of those exploded Beings could have done 
nxuch ; and, when they are brought together, they 

only 
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6hiy make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
howevetj ctonot bfe i^efiised a high place among the 
tninor poets ; lior should it be foi^otten that he was 
5ne of the tbntributors to the Spectator^ With re^ 
^pect to his personal character^ he is said to have 
been a mail of gay conversation^ at least a temperate 
lover of wineaadoompai^y^ and ip hk^omestick re-* 
iations without c^itlBure. * - ^- ^ 
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Of Mr. HAMMOND^ though he be well remem-^ 
bered as a man esteeteed and caressed by the ele- 
gant and the greats I was at first able to obtain po 
other memorials than such as are supplied by a book 
called Cibber's Lives of the Poets ; of which I take 
this opportunity to tefstify that it was not written, nor 
I believe, ever seen, by either of the Gibbers ; but 
was the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a 
man of very acute understandii^, though with little 
scholastick education, who, not long after the pub- 
lication of his work, died in London of a consump- 
tion. His life was virtuous, and his end was pious. 
Theophilus Gibber, then i prisoner for debt, im- 
parted, as I was told, his name for ten guineas. The 
manuscript of Shiels is now in my possession. 

I have since found that Mr. Shiels, though he was 
no negligent enquirer, had been misled by false ac- 
counts ; for he relates that James Hammond, the 
tHJthor of the Elc^ies^ was the son of a Turkey 

werqtent. 
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merchant, and had some office at the prince of 
Wales's court, till love of a lady, whose name was 
pashwood, for ^ time disordered his understanding. 
He was unextinguishably amorous, and his mistress 
inexorably crueL 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part false^ He 
was the second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of 
tiote among the wits, poets, and parliamentary ora- 
tors, in the beginning of this century, who was 
^Ued to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his sister*. 
He was bori^ about 17 10, and educated at West- 
minster-school ; but it does not appear that he was 
of any university -|-. He was equerry to the prince of 
Wales, and seems tp. haye come very early into 
publick iK^tice, and to have been distinguished by 
those whose friendship prejudiced mankind at that 
time in feyo]yir of the main on whom they were be- 
stowed ; for he was tjb/e companion of Cobham, Lyt- 
telton, an4 Chesterfield. He is said to have divide^ 
his life between pleasure and books ; in his retixe- 
meiut f<>rgetting the towq, and in his gaiety losing 
the student. Of his literary hours all the effects are 
here exhibited, of which the Elegies were writte» 
ypry early; and the prologue not lojog before his 

In 1741, hewa« chosen into parliament for Truro 
in Cornwall, probably one of those who were elected 
by the J^nce's influence; and died next year in 

t This account ie still ^rrOAeotis* James Hamxooni, our ai^ 
thor, was of a different family, the second son of Anthony Hanoi;- 
mond, of Somersham- place, in the county of Huntingdon, Esq. 
See Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. p. 780. R. 

t Mr. Cole gives him to Cambridge. MSS. ^^theiiseCaixU^. ig^ 
Mus^Brit. C. 

T 2 June 
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June at Stowe, the famous seat of lord Cobham», 
His mistress long outlived him^ and in 1779 died 
unmarried. The character which her lover be- 
queathed her wasy indeed, not Hkely to attract court- 
ship. 

The El^es were published after his death ; and 
while the writer*s name was remembered with 
fondness, they wei*e read with a resolution to ad- 
mire them a 

The recommendatory prefece of the editor, who 
was then believed, and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, 
to be the earl of Chesterfield, raised strong preju- 
dices in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be 
reasonably suspected that he never read the poems ; 
for he professes to value them for a very high species 
of excellence, and recommends them as the genuine 
effiisions of the mind, which expresses a real passion 
in the language of nature. But the truth is, ^hese 
elegies have neither passion, nature, nor manners. 
Where there is fiction, there is no passion : he that 
describes himself as a shepherd, and his Nesera or 
Delia ^s a shepherdess, and talks of goats and lambs, 
feels no passion. He that courts his mistress with 
Roman imagery deserves to lose her ; for she may with 
good reason suspect his sincerity, Hammond has few 
sentiments drawn from nature, and few images from 
modem life. He produces nothing but frigid pedan- 
try. It would be hard to find in all his productions 
three stanzas that deserve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
4yu^g f ^^d what then shall follow ? 

Wilt 
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Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corse attend ; 

with eyes averted light the solemn pyre» 
Till all around the doleful flames ascend, 

Then slowly sinking, by degrees expire ? 
To sooth the hovering soul be thine the care, 

With plaintive cri^s.toies^d the piqttm&l band ; 
In sable weeds the goldeh' vase to bear, 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand : 
Panchaia's odours be their costly feast. 

And all the pride of Asia's fragrant year. 
Give them the treasures of the faCrthest East, ' 

And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. - 
. , . *.•*'' \ .J 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who re^ 
jected a swain of so little meaning. . . 

His verses are not rugged, but they have no sweet- 
ness ; they, never glide in a stream of melody. Why 
Ilammond or other writers have thought the quatrain 
of ten syllables elegiac, it is difficult. fo tell. . The 
character of the El^y is gentleness and tenuity ; but 
this stanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whose 
knowledge of English metre was not inconsiderable, 
to be the most magnificent of all the measures which 
our language affords. 
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Of Mr.* isOMERVILE'8 life I am not ablf 
to iajir aAy tfting that cah tetisffy tiiWdiitf. 

. H^ was a gentfeihan Whbse t^Hkik Was m Wiar^ 
wickshire •, his house, where he was bom in Ifift*, 
is called Edston, a seat inherited from a long line "of 
ancestors; for he was said to be of the ferst fafaiily 
in his c6unly, He telfs of himself that Tie was bom 
near the Avon's *banls. tie Was bred at Winchester 
school, and was elected fellow of New 'College. iTt^ 
does not appear that iii the places of his ediication 
he exhibited any uncommon prooft of genius or li- 
terature. His powers were first displayed in Iflie 
country, where he was distinguished as a poet, a gen- 
tleman, and a skilful and useful justice of the peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems 
have delighted will read with pain the following ac-r 
count, copied from the Letters of his friend Shen- 
stone, by whom he was too much resembled. 

*^ — Our old friend Somervile is dead! I did not 
*^ imagine I could ha^ been so sorry as I find myself 
^^ on tbis occasion. — Sublatmh qucenrrvus. I can now 



* William. 

" excuse 
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^exanffi'^^ hi\Hkp; iim^ute4bMii4ofttge,'^dl» 
^^ dii^s^ 'df t^mtidifttAtMies : thfe kst i»f them caaA- 
^^ dei^ot» wri^fg;8 taf very W^l ^o tlimk wi. ftor m 
^ iiiiMi of 'hi^ '^pmt) omiciom >«f- ha^kig ^(at ieatt, 
"^ in Meprddwtioii) get|t^% ^wial 'the tirotld^ <t» 
*^ be |Aagu)^d iiiMl thimtetted % wrettbei thtt aM 
*^^ k>w in •erery^ienee ; to;^be^1biPC6d teidmikr^hkMdlf 
^ wtt>^{Mfif» 4^f'Ait'kf^y, dft dnfer1» gtt trhi <j»f llie 
*^ jpttins ^^e«iiiid, « a miiteTyr 

tie died Jtily^ 19;, 174s, and tvte buried «t WiM^ 
ton, near Henley on Av6m. 

His ^trek^B iie^d unM; be mu^b^pviaed : his estate 
id said to hii^e4)eeti fifteen iiuhdred a year, irbioli by 
fais death derived to lord Somervite irf Scotii^aid. 
His mother indeed, 'whd ht&i till mttiety;, hadoi^ 
jointure of feixhttttd^ed. 

It is with vegret that I -find^my^elf not bettenemL*- 
bled to exhibit memorials <^f a writer, who at least 
TOust be allowed to have set a good example to men of 
,his own class, by devoting part o£'his tivtte to elegant 
knowledge; and who has shewn, by the *subjeot8 
which his poetry has adorned, that it is pnocticaUe 
to be atoiice a skilful sportsman and aman of lettera. 

Somervile has tried many modes .of poetry^ *aiid 
though perhaps he has not in any reached sach ex- 
cellence as to raise much envy, it may oommonfy 
he said at least, that *^ he writes very well for 4 
^gentleman," His serioua pieoea are sometimea 
elevated, and his trifles are aometimies el^ant. In 
his verses to Addison, the couplet which mentiona 
CUo is written with the most exquisite delioaey tif 
jiraise ; it exhibits one of those haj^y atoroket tli«e 

artt 
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ar^. se^dqm uttaiwd../ In h}& Ode$ to Mia*lboroiigi| 
tbere> are b^Mtifiil li tiea ; but iii jtli0 second Ode he 
/iheWs tb«t Jie biewlittlet of. his hero, when h^ talks 
of hiSoprivate virtues. His subjects are coiimionly 
«uch as. require no great depth o£ thought or energy 
.<^ expres8i<>n; . His Fabfes are geiii^Fally stale, and 
tha^fdi^ ei^cite no cixriosHy^ Of his favf^irite, ^7ie 
Two, SprmgSj the fiction is unnatiufal^i and thp moral 
inconsequential. In hia Tale^th^!e:i]E) too niu<^ 
coarsen^^s, with too Utile care of lap^bg^^ ^nd not 
sufficient rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Chaee, which heuiftdeitook 
in his maturer age, when his ear was improved to 
the approbation of blank Vei^e, of which however 
jhi^ two first .lines gaye a had spcspiiben* To this 
poem praise cannot be totally, denied- /H^ is allowed 
by sportsmen to write 'with gr^at intelligence of his 
subject, which is the first requisite to excellency; 
land though it is impossible to interest the coknmon 
readers of verse ii^the dangeris or pleasures, of the 
chace, he has dqne all that transition and variety 
could, easily* efiect; and has with grea^ propriety 
enlarged his plan by the modes of hunting used ia 
other countries. 

With still less judgment did he chnse blaqk versf 
as the vehicle of Rural Sp^t^p If blank verse be not 
tuniid and gorgeous, it is fcrippled prosit ;: and fami- 
liar images in laboured language have notb^ing to re- 
icommend them but absurd novelty, ^hich^ wanting 
the attractions of Naturae, cannot please long. One 
sexoeUence of The Splendid ShiUings % that it is 
ehort» Disguise can gratify no longer than it:d^ive£|. 

SAVAGE, 
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JLT has, beep pbserved iji all ages, that the advan- 
.^Qges of .nature or of fortuw have contributed very 
little to<tl]ie promotion of happiness ; and that those 
yfhoifa the splendour of theij* rank, or the extent of 
^]ieir; capacity,, have placed upon the summits of 
human life, have not qften given ^ny just occasion 
to envy in those \yho look up to them from a lower 
station ; whether it be that apparent superiority in- 
pit^ gre^t designs, anfl great designs are naturally 
liable to. fttal miscarriages ; or that the general lot of 
mankind ^s misery, and the misfortunes of those, 
yvhose eminence drew; upon them an universal atten- 
tion, have been more carefully recorded, because 
they were more generally observed, and have in 
r^lity been .only mpre conspicuous than those of 
others, not piore freqjient, or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages* extrinsick 
jind adventitious^ and therefore easily separable froin 

* The first edition of th^s interesting narrative, according to 
Mr. BOswell, was published in 1744 by Roberts. , The second^ 
noyr before trie, bears date 1748, and was published by Cave. 
Veryfym alterations were made by the author, when he added 
||: tq the f^ei^nt cpUection. C. 

those 
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those by whom they are possessed^ should very oftert 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which 
they cannot give, raises no astonishment ; but it 
seems rational to hope, that intellectual greatness 
should produce bett^ eifects i thi6t minds qualified 
for great attainments should first endeavour their 
own benefit ; and that they. Who are most able ta 
teach others the way to h i ppiHcoo^ should with most 
certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation^ however plausible, has beoii 
very frequently disappointed. The heroes t)f iitera/y 
as well as civil history have been very idfterintrlessj^ 
.markable for what they have suftered, thari'ftjt whatt 
.they have atchieved ; and volomtes have teen written 
only to enumerate the miseries dF the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and imtrm^ly deafcth^. 

To these moumfiil' narratives, L atn albout.toadd 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whose writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the classes of 
learning, and whose mislbrtartes claim a xtegrcfe of 
compassion, not always due to tile unhappy, as they 
were often the consequences of tiie crimes of others* 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, 
having lived some time upon Very uneasy tern» 
with her husband, thought a ptiblic confession cT 
adultery the most obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty ; and therefore declared, '^mxk 
the child, with which she was then great, was be^ 
gotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be ima- 
gined, made her husband ito l€Ss-desirotts of a sepa^ 
ration than herself, and be prosecuted his 4dorign kk 
the. most effectual manner j^for he applied ttot tothe 

ecclesiastical 
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iteclesiastical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia* 
metit for an act, by which his marriage might be 
dissolved, the nuptial contract totailly annulled, atn^ 
iiht children of his wife illegitimated. This Act, after 
the usual deliberation, he obtained, though without 
the approbation of some, who considered marriage 
as an affair only cognizable by ecclesiastical judges * % 
land on March 3d was separated from Hi* wilfe, whose 
fortune, which was very great, was repaid her, an^ 
*«rho having, as well a.8 her husband, the liberty of 
making another choice, was in a short time trtarried 
to Colonel Brett 

tVhile the eart of Macclesfield was ptT)seculing 
fhis affair, his wife was, on the 10th of January, 
1697r8, delivered of a ^on ; and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to consider him as his own, left none 
imy reason to doubt of the siniferity of her dtelai 
ration ; for he was his godfather, and gave him hi* 
own name; which was by his direction inserted in the 
Register of St. Andrew's parish in Holbbm, but un- 
fortunately left him to the care of his mother, whom, 
ks she was now set free from her husband, he pro- 
bably itnagined likely to treat with great tenderness 
the child that bad contributed to so pleasing an event, 

* This y6Sf ^^i/ctB ttiskde remarkable by tho dissolutfon of a mms 
pt^ soleniD^zed in the &oe of the church. Salmon's Review. 

The following protect is registered in the books of the Houso 
of'Lords. . 

IKssentient. 

jb^aiu^e we conceive that this is t&e first bill of that naturb 
that hath, passed^ where there was noft:a ^voroe first obtained in 
the Spirit\I£^ Court ; which we look upon as an ill p^cedentj 
^d may be of dangerous consequence in the future. 

HALIFiVX. ROCHfiSTEll. 

^ It 
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it is not indeed easy to discover what motives could 
be found to over-balance that natural afifection of a 
fKirent, or what interest could be promoted by neglect 
or cruelty. The dread of shame or of poverty, by 
which some wretches have been incited to abandon 
or to murder their children, cannot be supposed to 
have affected a woman who had proclaimed her crimes 
and solicited reproach, and on whom the clemency 
pf the legislature had undeservedly bestowed a for* 
tune, which would have been very little diminished 
by/ the expences which the care of her child could 
have brought upon her. It ^as therefore not likely 
tliat she would be wicked without temptation ; that 
she would look upon her son from his birth with a 
kind of resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead of 
supporting, assisting, and defending him, delight to 
see him struggling with misery, or that she would 
take every opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes, 
«nd obstructing his resources, and with an implaca- 
ble and restless cruelty continue her persecution 
from the first hour of his life to the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was her 
son bom, than she discovered a resolution of disown^ 
jng him; and in a very short time removed him 
from her sight, by committing him to the care of a 
poor woman/ whom «he directed to educate him as 
her own, and enjoined, never to inform him of his 
true parents. - 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to honour and to 
affluence, he was in two months illegitimated by the 
parliament, and disowned by his mother, doomed to 
poverty and obscurity, and launched upon the ocean 
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of life, only that he might be swallowed by its 
quicksands, or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with 
the same cruelty. As it was. impossible to avoid the 
hiquiries which the curiosity or tenderness of her re- 
lations 'made after her child, she was obliged to give 
some account of the measures she had taken ; and her 
mother, the Lady Mason, whether in approbation of 
her design, or to prevent more criminal contrivances, 
engaged to transact with the nurse, to pay her for 
her care, and to superintend the education of the 
child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his god- 
mother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always 
looked upon him with that tenderness which the bar- 
barity of his mother made peculiarly necessary ; biit 
her death, which happened in his tenth year, was an- 
other of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for though 
she kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by a 
legacy of three htindred pounds, yet, as he had none 
to prosecute his claim, to shelter him from oppres- 
sion, or call in law to the assistance of justice, her 
will was eluded by the executors, and no part of the 
money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Mason still continued her care, and directed 
Him to be placed at a small grammar-school near St. 
Alban's, where he was called by the name of his 
nurse, without the least intimation that he had a 
claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed 
through several of the classes, with what rapidity^ or 
with what applause cannot npw be known. As if al- 
* * - ' ways 
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Ways spoke with respect of his master, it is probaMe? 
that the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did 
not hinder his genius from heii^g distinguished, or 
his industry from being rewarded : and if in so low 
a state he obtained distinction and rewaitls, it is not 
hkely that they were gained bijt by genius and in- 
dustry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his appli- 
cation was equal to his abilities, because his improve- 
ment was more than proportioned to the opportuni- 
ties which he enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that 
if his earliest productions had been preserved, like 
those of happier students, we might in some have 
found vigorous sallies of that sprightly humour which 
distinguishes The Author to be let, and in others 
strong touches of that ardent imagination which 
painted the solemn scenes of The tf'^anderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his fa- 
ther the Earl Rivers was seized with a distemper, 
which in a short time put an end to his life*. Ha 
had frequently inquired after his son, and had always 
been amused with fallacious and evasive answers j 
but, being' now in his own opinion on his death- 
bed, he thought it his duty to provide for him 
amon^ his other natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a positive account of him, with an imjpor- 
tunity not to be diverted or denied. His mother, 
lyho could no longer refuse an answer, determined at 
least to give such as should cut him off for ever from 
that happiness which competence afibrds, and there- 
fore declared that he was dead ; which is perhaps 
tiaie first instance of a lie invented by a mother to 

. ^-# ,^ * HediedAiig. JSth, 171«. S. 

deprivtf 
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deprive her 9or^ of a provision which was designed 
b\m by another, and which she could not expect 
licxsiel^ though he should lose it. 

This, was therefore an act of wickedness which 
could not, be defeated^ because it could not be sus- 
pepted f the Earl did npt imagine there could exist 
w a human form a mother that would ruin her son 
without ei^riphing herself> and therefore bestowed 
Hpon ^me other person six thousand pounds^ which 
1^ had in his. will bequeaitHed to Savage, 

Th^ mix^ cruehy which incited his mother to in- 
tercept thju9 provisdon which had been intended him, 
{nroq^ptedher in a ^ort time to another project, a 
project worthy of such a disposition. Sljie endea- 
voured to rid herself from the danger of being at any 
ti^aQ made known to him^ by sending him secretly 
to the Ajvii^riqan Plantations*. 

By whosa .kindness this scheme was counteracted, 
or by wbo^e interposition she was induced to lay 
aside hex d^nign, I know not ; it is not improbable 
thj9i;t the Lojiy Mason might persuade or compel her 
to d^^istst or perhaps she xK)uld not easily find accom- 
plices wicked enough to concur in so cruel an action ; 
for it may be conceiv^^ that those, who had by a 
long gjiradation of guilt hardened their heaits against 
thie. ^en^e of qptnmon wickedness, would yet be 
sbAcked at the design of a mother to expose her son 
tfi. sla3(r^y and want, to expose him without interest, 
^jad without provocation; and Savage might on this 
occasion find protectors and advocates among thos^ 
who had long traded in crimes, ai)d whom compas- 
sion had never touched before. 

Being 
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Being hindered, by^ whatever means, from banish- 
ing him into another country, she formed soon after 
a scheme for burying him in poverty und -Obscurity 
in his own ; and that his station of life, if Hot the 
place of his resid^ncfe, might keep him for ^ver at i 
distance fi^om her, she ordered hiAfi t6 be placed with 
a shoe-maker in Holbom,' that, affcef the!* n^al tim^ 
of trial, he might become his apprentice*. ^ 

It is generally reported, that this project wras foif 
some time successful, and that Savage \<?^ai etnplojred 
at thie awl longer than he was willing to confess ; nor 
was it perhaps atiy gt-eSrt advantage to him, that aii 
unexpected discovery determined him to quit hii 
occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated 
him as her own son, died ; and it was natural for 
him to take care of those effects which by her death 
were, as he imagined, become his own : he therefore 
went to her house, opened her boxes, and examined 
her papers, among which he found sortie letter^ 
written to her by the Lady Mason, which informed 
him of his birth, and the reasons for which it wa« 
concealed. 

He was ho longer Satisfied with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had 
aright to share the affluence of his mother; and 
therefore without scruple applied to her as her son, 
and made use of every art to awaken her tenderness, 
and attract her regard. But neither his letters not' 
the interposition of those friends w^fa his merit or 
his distress procured him, made any impression upoii 

* Savage's Fr^&ice to Ub Miscdlaniesr. 
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her mind. Sbe still rfesolVed to neglect, though she 
<coald no longer disowi^ him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited 
her to admit him to see her ; she avoided him with 
the most vigilant precaution, and ordered him to- be 
excluded from her house* by whomsoever he might 
be introduced, and what reason soever he might give 
for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the 
discovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 
practice to walk in the dark evenings * for several 
hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as she 
might come by accident to the window, or cross 
her apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without 
efiect, for he could neither soften her heart nor open 
her hand, and was reduced to the utmost miseries of 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the af- 
fection of a mother. He was therefore obliged to 
jBeek some other means of support ; and, having no 
profession, became by necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of the literary world 
was engrossed by the Bahgorian controversy, which 
filled the press with pamphlets, and the coflfee-houses 
with disputants. Of this subject, as most popular^ 
he made choice for hii first attempt, and, without 
any other knowledge of the question than he had 
casually collected from conversation, publishied a 
poem against the Bishop *f*. 

What was the success or merit of this performance, 
I know not; it was probably lost among the innu- 

* Sec the Plain Dealer. 

t Itwas called ''The Battle of the Paixi{»Ureti;* R. 
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merable pamphlets to which that dispute gave occa- 
sion V Mr. Savage was himself in a little time ashamed 
of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, by destro3ring 
all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing *, 
and in his eighteenth year offered to the stage' a come- 
dy borrowed from a Spanish plot, which was refused 
by the players, and was therefore given by him to 
Mr. Bullock, who, having more interest, made some 
slight alterations, and brought it upon the stage, un- 
der the title of Womaris a Riddle ^y but allowed 
the unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in a Vetl, another c<te 
medy, borrowed likewise from the Spanish, but witH 
little better success than before ; for though it was 
received and acted, yet it appeared so late in the 
year, that the author obtained no other advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, 
andMr, Wilks, by whom he was pitied, caressed, 
and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which constituted 
his character, promoted his interest with the utmost 
zeal, related his misfortunes, aj^lauded his merit, 
took all the opportunities of recommending him, 
and asserted, that ^^ the inhumanily of his mother 
^^ had given him a right to find every good man his 
^^ father J." 

* Jacob*s lives of the Dramatick Poets. Dr. J. 
t This play was printed first in Svo 5 and afterwards in 12mo. 
the fifth edition. Dr. J. 
X Plain Dealer. Dr. J. 
. > . .:Nor 
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Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he sometimes 
related an instance too extraordinary to be onaitted, a» 
it aiSbrds a very just idea of his patron s character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of tlifi utmost importance, to come very early to his 
house the next morning* Mr. Savage came as he 
had promised, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for hini> and ready to go out. 
What was intended, and whither they were to go, 
Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing to 
enquire; but immediately seated himself with Sir 
Richard. The coachman was ordered to drive, and 
they hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde- 
Park Corner, where tKey stopped at a petty tavern, 
and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then in-* 
formed him, that he intended to publish a pa|ilphlet| 
-and that he had desired him to come thither that he 
might write for him. They soon sat down to the work. 
Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner ^that had been ordered was put upon th^" 
table. Savage was surprised at the meanness of the 
entertainment, and after some hesitation ventured 
to ask for wine, which Sir Richard, not without 
reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finished their dinner, and proceeded in their pam* 
phlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task was over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, 
and return home ; but his expectations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him that he was without money, 
and that the pamphlet must be sold before the dinner 
could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged 

V 2 to 
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to go and offer their new production for sale for two 
guineas, which with some diffipulty he obtained. Sir 
Richard then returned home, having retired that day- 
only to avoid his creditors, and composed the pam- 
phlet only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon, 
which, though it has no relation to his life, ought 
to be preserved. Sir Richard Steele having one day 
invited to his house a great number of persons of the 
first quality, they were surprised at the number of 
liveries which surrounded the table ; and after dinner^ 
when wine and mirth had set them free from the 
observation of rigid ceremony, one of them enquired 
of Sir Richard, how such an expensive train of 
domesticks could be consisterfk with his fortune. 
Sir Richard very frankly confessed, that they were 
fellows of whom he would very willingly be rid; 
And being then asked why he did not discharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs^ who had in- 
troduced themselves with an execution, and whom, 
since he could not send them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellish with liveries, that they 
might do him credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt discharged their attendance, ha- 
ving obliged Sir Richard to promise that they should 
never again find him graced with a retinue of the 
game kind. 

' Under such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of 
the misfortunes which the want of those virtues' 
brought upon him in the following parts of his life, 
might be justly imputed toso unimproving an example. 

Nor 
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Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in com- 
mon favours. He proposed to have estabHshed him 
in some settled scheme of life, and to have contracted 
a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a 
natural daughter, on whom he intended t6 bestow a 
thousand pounds. But, though he was always lavish 
of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a 
manner, that he was very seldom able to keep his 
promises, or execute his o%vn intentions ; and, as he 
was never able to raise the sum which he had offered, 
the marriage was delayed. In the mean time he was 
officiously informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 
him ; by which he was so much exasperated, that 
he withdrew the allowance which he had paid him, 
and never afterwards admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expose himself to the malice of a tale- 
bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which, as 
his discernment easily discovered, his imagination 
might sometimes incite him to mention too ludi- 
crously. A little knoy^ledge of the world is sufficient 
to discover that such weakness is very common, and 
that there are few who do not sometimes, in the wan- 
tonness of thoughtless mirth, or the heat of transient 
resetitment, speak of their friends and benefactors 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler mo- 
ments they want neither sense of their kindness, nor 
reverence for their virtue ; the fault therefore of Mr. 
Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude. But 
Sir Richard must likewise be acquitted of severity, 
for who is there that can patiently bear contempt 
from one whom he has relieved and supported, whose 
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establishment he has laboured, and whose interest he 
has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune without 
any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a man, who, what- 
ever were his abilites or skill as an actor, deserves at 
least to be remembered for his virtues *, which are 
not often to be found in the world, and perhaps less 
often in his profession than in others* To be hu- 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high degree 
of merit in any case ; but those qualities deserve still 
greater praise, when they are found in that condi- 
tion which makes almost every other man, for what- 

♦ As it is a loss to mankind when any good afction is forgotten, 
I shall insert another instance of Mr. Wilks's generosity, very 
little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
being hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging in orders, for which his friends designed him^ left his 
pwn country, and came to London in quest of employment, 
but found his solicitations fruitless, and his necessities eveiy day 
more pressing. In this distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered 
it to the players, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his last 
hopes defeated, and he had no other prospect than of .the most 
(leplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his |f)erform^ce, 
though not perfect, at least worthy of some reward, and there-, 
fore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved with so 
much diligence, that the house afforded him a considerable sum, 
^th which he went to Leyden, applied himself to the-study of 
physick, and prosecuted his design with so much, diligence and 
success, that, when Dr. Boerhaave was desu'ed by the Czarina 
to recommend proper pei.soiis to introduce into Russia the prac- 
tice and study of physick. Dr. Smith was one of those whom 
he selected. He had a considerable pension settled on him at 
his aiTivaL and was one of the chief physicians at the Russian 
court. Dr. J. 

A I-<etter from Dr. Smith in Russia to Mr. Wilks is printed 
\r\ Chetvvopd's History of the Stage. R. 
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ei^fefilsamh/'coiitemptuott^ insolent^ petuhnty selfish^ 
and brutal. - - * : r : 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturally toolf 
tXi unfortunate wit into his protection, and riot only 
lissisted^him in any casual distresses, but continued 
an equal and steady kiqdness to the time of his death. 

By his in,terpositi6n Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his mother ^ fifty pounds, and a promise of one 
hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fate of this 
xmhappy man, that few promises of any advantage 
to him were performed. His mother was infected, 
among others, with the general madness of the South 
Seatrafiick; and, having been disappointed in her 
expectations, refused to pay what perhaps nothing 
but the prospect of sudden affluence prompted her 
to promise. 

Bdng thus obliged to depend upon the friendship 
of Mr. Wilks, he was consequently an assiduous fre- 
quenter of the tlieatres; and in a short time the 
amusements of the stage took such possession of his 
mind, that he never was absent from a play in seve- 
ral years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and, among others, 
of Mrs. Oldfield, who was so much pleased with 

* " This," says Dr. Johnson^ " I write upon the credit of the 
" author of his life, which was published in 1727 ;" and was a small 
pamphlet, intended^ to plead his cause with the publick while 
under sentence of death " for the Murder of Mr. James Sin- 
'' clair, at Robinsoa*s Coffee-house^ at Charing Crois^ price ^s. 
''Roberts." C. 
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his conversatioB^ aad touched with his miafertmies^ 
that she allowed him a settled pensioa of fifty 
pounds a yeari which Was during her life it^ularly 
paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due 
praise, and that the good actions of Mrs* Oldfield 
may not be sullied by her general character^ it b 
proper to mepition what Mr, Savage often declared^ 
|n the strongest terms, that he never saw her alone, 
pr in any other place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to shew his gratitude 
in the most decent manner, by wearing mourning as 
for a mother ; but did not celebrate her in el^es ♦, 
because he knew that too great a profusion of praise 
would only have revived those faults which his na- 
tural equity did not allow him to think less, because 
they were committed by one who favoured him : but 
of which, though his virtue would not endeavour to 
palliate them, his gratitude would not suffer him to 
prolong the memory or diffuse the censure. 

In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning her ; hut celebrates her not for 
her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which none 
ever defied her ; this is the only encomium with 
which he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he 
has even in this been too lavish of his praise. He 
seems to have thought, that never to mention his 
be^efactres8 would have an appearance of ingrati-r 

* Chctwood, however, has prmted a Poem on her deaths 
which he ascribes to Mr. Savage. See History of the Stage, 
p.206, R. 
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tude, thoitgh to have dedicatet) any particular per- 
fermance to her memory would have only betrayed 
fui officious partiality, that, without exalting her 
character, would have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, hy the kindness of Mr. Wilksi 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he 
often received uncommon marks of regard and com-' 
passion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorset, 
that it was just to consider him as an injured noble*- 
man, and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themselves obliged, without solicitation, to take 
every opportunity of supporting him by their coun^* 
tenanee and patronage. But he had generally the 
mortification to hear that the whole interest of his 
mother was employed to frustrate his applications, 
and that she never left any expedient untried, by 
which he might be cut off from the possibility of 
supporting life. Thesamedisposition sheendeavoured 
to dif{u9e among all those over whom nature or for- 
tune gave her any influence, and indeed succeeded 
too ivell in her desilgn : but cotild not always propa- 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty ; for, some of 
those, whom she incited against him, were ashamed 
of their own conduct, and boasted of that relief which 
they never gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioned with grati- 
tude the humanity of one lady, whose name I am 
now unable to recollect, and to whom therefore I 
cannot pay the praises which she deserves for having 
acted well in opposition to influence, precept, and 
example. 

Tho 
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The punishment which our laws inflict upon tho^ 
parents who murder their infants is well known, nor 
has its justice ever been contested ; but, if they de- 
serve death who destroy a child in its birth, what 
pains can be severe enough for her who forbears to 
destroy him only»to inflict sharper miseries upon 
him ; who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
jBerable ; and who exposes him, without care and 
without pity, to the malice of oppression, the ca- 
.prices of chance, and the temptations of poverty ; 
who rejoices to see him overwhelmed with calami- 
ties ; and, when his own industry, or the charily of 
others, has enabled him to rise for a short time 
above his miseries, plunges him again into his for- 
mer distress ! 

The kindness of his friends not affording him any 
constant supply, and the prospect of improving hi* 
fortune by enlarging his acquaintance necessarilyJead- 
ing him to places of expence, he found it necessary * 
to endeavour once more at dramatick poetry, for 
which he was now better qualified by a more exten- 
sive knowledge, and longer observation. But having 
been unsuccessful in comedy, though rather for want 
of opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try 
whether he should not be more fortunate in exhibit- 
ing a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject, was 
that of Sir Thomas Overhurjfy a story well adapted 
to the stage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the present age to admit properly the 
fictions necessary to complete the plan ; for the mind, 

* In 1723. 
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which naturally loves truth, is always most offended 
with the violation of those truths of which we are 
most certain ; and we of course cionceive those facts 
most certain, which approach nearest to our own 
time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in which he wrote it be considered, 
will afford at once an uncommon proof of strength of 
genius, and evenness of mind, of a serenity not 
to be ruffled, and an imagination riot to be sup- 
pressed. ' ^ 

During a considerable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was with- 
out lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he 
any other conveniences for study than the fields or 
the streets allowed him ; there he useli to walk and 
form his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, 
beg for a few moments the use of the pen and ink, 
and write down what he had composed upon paper 
which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not 
perfect, its faults ought surely to be imputed to a 
cause very different from want of genius, and must 
rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

JBut when under these discouragements the tragedy 
was finished, there yet remained the labour of intro- 
ducing it on the stage, an undertaking, which, to 
an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree vexa- 
tious and disgusting ; for, having little interest or re- 
putation, he was obliged to submit himself wholly 
to the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, 
the emendations of Mr. Cibber, which he always cou- 
gidered as the disgrace of his performance. 

He 
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' He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick of a 
very different class, from whose friendship he received 
great assistance on many occasions, and whom he 
never mentioned but with the utmost tenderness and 
regard. He had been for some time distinguished by 
him with very particular kindness, and on this occa- 
sion.it was natural to apply to him a^ an author of an 
established character. He therefore sent this tragedy 
to him, with a short copy of verses ♦, in which he 
desired bis correction. Mr. Hill, whose humanity 
and politeness are generally known, readily complied 
with his request ; but as he i^ remarkable for singu- 
larity of sentiment, and bold experiment in language, 
Mr. Savage did not think this play much improved 
by his innovation^ and had even at that time the 
courage to reject several passages which he could not 
approve ; and, what is still more laudable, Mr. Hill 
had the generosity not to resent the neglect of his 
alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, in 
which he touches on the circumstances of the author 
with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was 
only able to bring his play upon the stage in the sum- 
mer, when the chief actors had retired, and the rest 
were in possession of the house for their own advantage. 
Among thiese, Mr. Savage was admitted to pla)^ the 
part of Sir Thomas Overbury ^, by which he gained 
no great reputation, the theatre being a province for 

* Printed in the late Collection of his Poems. 

+ It was acted only three nights, the first on June 12, 1723. 
When the house opened for the winter season it was once more 
performed^ for the author's benefit, Oct. 2. R. 
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which nature seems not to have designed him ; for 
neither his voice, look, nor gesture, were such as 
were expected on the stage ; and he was so much 
ashamed of having been reduced to appear as a 
player, that he always blotted out his name from 
the list, when a copy of his tragedy was to be shewn, 
to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was mor^ 
successful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, that glimmered through all the mists which po- 
verty and Cibber had been able to spread over it, 
procured him the notice and esteem of many per- 
sons eminent for, their rank^ their virtue, and their 
wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, tod dedicated, the ac- 
cumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, which 
he thought ^t that time a very large sum, having been 
never master of so much before. . 
• In the Dedication*, for which he received ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Gibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the play out 
of their hands. The generosity of Mr. Hill did not 
end on this occasion ; for afterwards, when Mr. 
Savage's necessities returned, he encouraged a sub- 
iscription to a Miscellany of Poems in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, by publishing his story in the Plain 

* To Uexbert Tiyst^ Esq. of Herefonbhir«. Dr. J./ 
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Savage etigaged, and i» allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors : but I knovt 
not whether he gained hy his performance any other 
advantage than the increase of his reputation ; though 
it must certainly have been with farther views that 
he prevailed upon himself to attempt a species of wri- 
ting, of which all the topicks had been long before 
exhausted, and which was made at once difficult by 
the multitudes that had failed in it, and those that 
had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very distressful perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind^ 
when both his fame and his life were endangered 
by an event, of which it is not yet determined 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a 
calamity. 

On the 20th of November, 1 727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he 
might pursue his studies with less interruption, with 
an intent to discharge another lodging which he had 
in Westminster ; and accidentally meeting two gen- 
tlemen his acquaintances, whose names were Mer- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with them to a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house, and sat drinking till it was late, 
-It being iii no time of Mr, Savage's life any part of his 
character to be the first of the company that desired to 
separate. He would willingly have gone to bed in the 
same-house ; but there was not room for th§ whole 
company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about 
the streets, and divert themselves with such amuse- 
ments ^ should offer themselves till morning. 
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in this walk they happened unluckily to discover 
^ light in Robinson's coffee-house near Charing-cross, 
and therrfore went in. Merchant with some rude- 
ness demanded a room, and was told that there was 
a good fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being theii paying their reckon- 
ing. Merchant, not satisJBed with this answer, rushed 
into the room, and was followed by his companions. 
He then petulantly placed himself between the com- 
pany and the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn 
on both sides, «.nd one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. 
Savage, having likewise wounded a maid that held 
him, forced his way with Merchant out of the house; 
but being intimidated and confused, without reso- 
lution either to fly or stay, they were taken in a back- 
tx)urt by one of the company, and some soldiers, 
whom he had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
in the morning carried before three justices, who 
committed them to the Gatehouse, from whence, 
upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the 
same day, they were removed in the night to New- 
gate, where they were however treated with some 
distinction, exempted from the ignominy of chains, 
and confined, not among the common criminals, but 
in the press-yai'd. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded 
in a very unusual manner ; and the piiblick appeared 
to interest itself as in a cause of general concern. 
The witnesses against Mr. Savage and his friends 
were, the woman who kept the house, which was a 
house of ill fame^ and her maid, the men who were 

Vot. X. X in 
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in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the 
town, who had been drinking with them, and with 
whom one of them had been seen in bed. They 
swore in general, that Merchant gave the provocation, 
which Savage and Gregory drew their swords to jus- 
tify; that Savage drew first, and that he stabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a posture of defencje, of 
while Gregory commanded his sword ; that after he 
had given the thrust he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but the maid clung round him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain him, from whom 
he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was 
afterwards taken in a court. 

There was some difference in their depositions ; 
one did not see Savage give the wound, another saw 
it given when Sinclair held his point towards the 
ground ; and the woman of the town asserted, that 
she did not see Sinclair's sword at qU : this difference 
however was very far from amounting to incon- 
sistency ; but it was sufficient to shew, that the hurry 
of the dispute was such, that it was not easy to dis- 
cover the truth with relation to particular circum- 
stances, and that therefore some deductions were to 
be made from the credibility of the testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage: nor did 
Savage at his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured 
partly to extenuate it, by urging the suddenness of 
the whole action, and the impossibility of any ill 
design, or premeditated malice ; and partly to justify 
it by the necessity of self-defence, and the hazard of 
his own life, if he had lost that opportunity of giving^ 
the thrust: he observed, that neither reason nor 
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law obliged a qian to wait for the blow which was 
threatened^ and whieh^ if he should sufier it^ he 
might never be able to return ; that it was allowable 
to prevent an assault, and to preserve life by taking 
away that of the adversary by whom it was endan- 
gered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
voured to escape, he declared, that it was not his 
design to fly from justice, or decline a trial, but to 
avoid the expences and severities of a prison ; and 
that he intended to have appeared at the bar without 
compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour^ 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the most attentive and respectfiil silence : those 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applause could not be refused him ; and those 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
proved to be persons of characters which did not 
entitle them to much credit; a common strumpet, 
a woman by whom strumpets were entertained, and 
a man by whom they were supported : and the cha- 
racter of Savage was by several persons of distinction 
asserted to be that of a modest inoffensive man, not 
inclined to broils or to insolence, and who had, to 
that time, been only known for his misfortunes an4 
his wt 

Had his audi^ncei been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with bis usual 
insolence and severity, and when he had summed bp 
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the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the jury i 
as Mr. Savage used to relate it, with this eloquent 
harangue : 

^ Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider that 
' Mr. Savage is a very great'man, a much greater 
^ man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that 
^ he wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes than 
' you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abun- 

* dance of money in his pocket, much more money 
^' than you or I, gentlemen of the jui:y ; but, gentle- 

* men of the jury^ is it not a very hard case, gentle- 
' men of the jury, that Mr. Savage should there- 

* fore kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury ?' 

Mr. Savage, hearing hi^ defence thus misrepre- 
6ented> and the men who were to decide his fate in- 
cited against him by invidious comparisons, reso- 
lutely asserted, that his cause was not candidly ex- 
plained, and began to recapitulate what he had be- 
fore said with regard to his condition, and the neces- 
sity of endeavouring to escape the expences of im- 
prisonment ; but the judge having ordered him to be 
silent, and repeated his orders without eflfect, com- 
manded that he should be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that 
^ood characters were of no weight against positive 
evidence, though they might turn the scale where it 
was doubtful ; and that though, when two men atr 
Jtack each other, the death of either is only man- 
slaughter ; but where one is the aggressor, as iji the 
case before them, and, in pursuance of his first at- 
tack, kills the other, the law supposes the action, 
however sudden, to be malicious. They then deli- 
berated upon their verdict, and determined that 
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Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder { ' 
and Mr. Merchant^ who had no sword, only of 
manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted 
eight hours: Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
conducted back to prison, where they wei-e more 
closely confined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds 
weight: four days afterwards they were sent back 
to the court to receive sentence ; on which occasion 
Mr. Savage made, as far as it could be retained in' 
memory, the following speech : 

" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing 
^^ by way of defence or vindication : nor can we ex- 
*^ pect from your Lordships, in this court, but the 
^f sentence which the law requires you, as judges, to 
^* pronounce against men of our calamitous con-' 
^^ dition. — But we are also persuaded, that as mere 
^^ men, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, y6\i 
^^ are susceptive of the tender passions, and too hu-i- 
^^ mane not to commiserate the unhappy situation 
'^ of those, whom the law sometimes perhaps — 
^^ exftcts — from you to prondunce upon. No doubt 
^^ you distinguish between offences which arise out 
^^ of premeditation, and a disposition habituated to 
^< vice or immorality, and transgressions, which are 
" the unhappy and unforeseen effects of casual ab- 
^^ senoe of reason, and sudden impulse of passion : 
*^ we therefoi^ hope you will contribute all you can- 
*^ to an extension of that mercy, which the gentle- 
♦^ men of the jury have been pleased to shew Mr. ' 
*^ Merchant, who/(allowing facts as sworn against u» 
^* by the evidence) has led us into this our calamity. 
♦^ J hop^ this will not be construed as if we meant 
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*^ to reflect upon that gentleman, or remove any thing 
*■* from us upoa him, or that we repine the more at 
*' our fate, because he has no participation of it: No, 
** my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing could 
'* more soften my grief, than to be without any com- 
*' panion in so great a misfortune *." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
the mercy of the crown, which was very earnestly 
solicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty- the story may obtain belief, was obstructed 
only by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she made use 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
purpose which it was made to serve. Mr. Savage, 
when he had discovered his birth, had an incessant 
desire to speak to his mother, who always avoided 
him in publick, and refused him admission into her 
house. One evening walking, as it was his custom, 
in the street that she inhabited,- he saw the door of 
her house by accident open; he entered it, and, 
finding no person in th^ passage to hinder him, went 
up stairs to salute her. She discovered him before 
he entered her chamber,' alarmed the family with the 
most distressful outcries, and, when she had by her 
screams gathered them about her, ordered th^m to 
drive out of the house that villain, who had forced 
himself in upon her, and endeavoui'ed to murder her. 
Savage, who had attempted with the most submissive 
tenderness to soften her rage, hearing her utter so 
detestable an accusation, thought it prudent to retire ; 
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nnd^ I believe^ never attempted afterwards to apef^ 
to her. 

But, shocked as he was with her falsehood and 
h^ cruelty, he imagined that she intended no other 
use of her lie, than to set herself free from his em- 
brfic^ ^d solicitations, and was very far from sus- 
pecting that she would treasure it in her memory as 
an instrument of future wickedness^ or that she 
.would endeavour for this fictitious assault to deprive 
him. of his life. 

But when the Queen was solicited for his pardot), 
wxd informed of the severe treatment which he had 
suffered from his judge, she answered, that, however 
unjustifiable might be the manner of his trial, or 
whatever extenuation the action for which he was 
condemned might admit, she could not think that 
naan a proper object of the King's mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother s house in thie 
^ night, with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been trans- 
mitted to the Queen ; whether she that invented h^ 
the front to relate it ; whether she found any one 
weak enough to credit it^ or corrupt enough to con- 
cur with her in her hateful design ; I know not : but 
methods had been taken to persuade the Queen sp 
strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long time 
refused to hear ^ny one of those who petitioned for 
his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a 
bawd, a strumpet, and his mother, bad not justice 
and compassion procured him an advocate of rank 
too great to be rejected uilheard, and of virtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed. His 
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xnerit and his calamities happened to reach the ear. 
of the Countess of Hertford, who engaged in his 
support with all the tenderness that is excited by 
pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by generosity ; 
and, demanding an audience of the Queen, laid be- 
fore her the whole series of his mother's cruelty, ex- 
posed the improbability of an accusation by which he 
was charged with an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and soon convinced her 
bow little his former conduct could deserve to be 
mentioned as a reason for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this Lady was so successful, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of March, 1728, pleaded the King*s pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives his 
mother could persecute him in a manner so outra- 
geous and implacable; for what reason she could 
employ all the arts of malice, and all the snares of 
calumny, to take away the life of her own son, of a 
son who never injured her, who was never supported 
by her expence, nor obstructed any prospect of plea- 
sure or advantage : why she would endeavour to de- 
stroy him by a lie — a lie which could not gain cre- 
dit, but must vanish of itself at the first moment of 
examination, and of which only this can be said to 
make it probable, that it may be observed from her 
conduct, that the most execrable crimes are some- 
times committed without apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive *, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice w;as so often defeated, enjoy 

* She died Oct. 11^ 1753, at her hous^ in OM Bond Street^ 
aged abOTe fourscore. R. 
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the pleasure of reflecting, that the life, which she 
bften endeavoured to destroy, was at least shortened 
by her maternal offices ; that though she could not 
transport her son to the plantations^ bury him in the 
shop of a mechanic, or hasten the hand of thepublick 
executioner, she has yet had the satirfaction of im- 
bittering all his hours, and forcing him into exigencies 
that hurried on his death. 

If is by no means necessary to aggravlate the ehoi^ 
mity of this woman's conduct, by placing it in oppo-p 
sition to that of the Countess of Hertford ; no onfe 
can fail to observe how much more amiable it is tb 
relieve, than to oppress, arid to rescue innocencfe 
from destruction, than to destroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisotiment, hrs' trial, 
and the time in which he lay under sentence of death, 
behaved with gteit firmness and eiquality of mind, 
and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem of those 
who before admired him for hk abilities *. ' The 
pecuHar circumstances of his Hfe we're made mopfe 
generally known by a short account -I", 'which wak 
then pubHshed, and of which several thousands were 

* It ap^ars that during his confinement he wrote a letter to 
liis mother^ which he sent to Theophilu^'Ciblier, that it might he 
tiansnritted to her tlu»ough the means of Ml*. Wilks. In b^s 
letter to Cibber he says — '^ As to death, I am easy, and dare 
meet it like a man — all that toucKes me is the concern of my 
friends, and a reconcilement with my mother — I cannot express 
the agony I felt when I wrote the letter to hter — if you can find 
^ny decent excuse for shewing it to Mrs. Oldfield, do 5 for I would 
Jiave all my friends (and that admii-able lady in particular) be sa- 
tisfied I have done my duty towards it — Dr. Young to-day sent 
joae a letter, most passionately kind." R. 

t W;^Uten by Mr. Beckingham a^d another ge/itleman. * Dn J. 
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IP a few,\ii^eek9 dispersed oyer the nation: and the 
compassion of mankind operaj;ed so powerfully in 
his favour^ that he was enabled^ by frequent presents^ 
jiot only to support himself^ but to assist Mr« 
Gregory in prison ; dnd, when he was pardoned and 
released^ he found the number of his friends not 
lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried 
was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which ap- 
peared against hioi, the cha]:acter of the man was 
not^unexceptionable, that of the women notoriously 
infistmous; she, whose testimony chiefly influenced 
the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her 
assertions. He always himself denied that he was 
drunk» as had been generally reported. Mr. Gre- 
gory, who is now (1744) Collector of Antigua, is 
^id to declare him far less criminal than he 
was imagined^ even by some who favoured him; 
and Page himself afterward confessed, that he had 
treated him with uncommon' rigour. When all 
.these particulars are rated together, perhaps the 
memory of Savage may not be much sullied by 
his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met 
in the street the woman who had sworn with so 
much malignity against him. She informed him, 
that she was in distress, and, with a degree of confi- 
dence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve 
her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and taking 
pleasure in the calamities of one who had brought 
his life into danger, reproved her gently for her 
perjury ; and changing the only guinea that he had, 
divided it equally between her and himself. 

* This 
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This is an action which in some ages would have 
made a saint^ and perhaps in others a hero^ and 
which, without any hyperbolical encomiums^ must 
be allowed to be an instance of uncommon gene^ 
rosity, an act of complicated virtue ; by which he 
at once relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and 
forgave an enemy ; by which he at once remitted 
the strongest provocations, and exercised the most 
ardent charity. 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality 
of Savage ; he never appeared inclined to .take ad- 
vantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, or 
to press upon the falling : whoever was distressed, 
was certain at least of his good wishes ; and when 
he could give no assistance to extricate them from 
misfortunes, he endeavoured to sooth them by sym- 
pathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight 
of miseiy, he was sometimes obstinate in his resent- 
ment, and did not quickly lose the remembrance of 
an injury. He always continued to speak with anger 
of the insolence and partiality of Page, and a short 
time before his death revenged it by a satire *". 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when the danger was over, 
and he was und^r no necessity of using any art to set 
his conduct in the fairest light. He was riot willing 
to dwell upon it; and, if he transiently mentioned^t, 
appeared neither to consider himself as a murderer, 
nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood -f^. 

* Printed in the late Collection. 

t In one of his letters he styles it '' a &tal quarrel^ but too 
weU known." Dr. J. 
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How much and how long he regretted it, appeared 
in a poem which he published many years after- 
wards. On occasion of a copy of verses, in which 
the failings of good men were recounted, and in 
which the author had endeavoured to illustrate his 
position, that " the best may sometimes deviate from 
*^ virtue," by an instance of murder committed by 
Savage in the heat of wine, Savage remarked, that 
it was no very just representation of a good man, to 
suppose him liable to drunkenness, and disposed ii> 
his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, 
without any other support than accidental favours 
and uncertain patronage afforded him; sources by 
which he was sometimes very liberally supplied, and 
which at other times were suddenly stopped : so that 
he spent his life between want and plenty ; or, what 
was yet worse, between beggary and extravagance ; 
for, as whatever he received was the gift of chance, 
which might as well favour him at one time as 
another, he was tempted to squander what he had, 
because he always hoped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and 
habituating him to pleasures which he could not 
afford to enjoy, and which he was rK)t able to deny 
himself, though, he purchased the luxury of a single 
night by the anguish of cold and hunger for a week. 

Theexperiencie of these incohveniencesdetermined 
him to endeavour after some settled income, which, 
having long found submission and intreaties fruitless, 
he attempted tq extort from his mother by rougher 
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methods. He had now^ as he acknowledged^ lost 
that tenderness for her, which the whole series of 
her cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till 
he found, by the efforts which she made for his de- 
struction, that she was not cont^it with refusing to 
assist him, and being neutral in his struggles with 
poverty, but was ready to snatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes ; and that she was now 
to be considered as an enemy implacably malicious, 
whom nothing but his blood could satisfy. He there- 
fore threatened to harass her with lampoons, and to 
publish a copious narrative of her conduct, unless 
she consented to purchase an exemption from in- 
famy, by allowing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame 
still survived, though virtue was extinct, or whether 
her relations had mpre delicacy than herself, and 
imagined that some of the darts which satire might 
point at her would glance upon them ; Lord Tyr- 
connel, whatever were his motives, upon his pro- 
mise to lay aside his design of exposing the cruelty 
of his mother, received him into his family, treated 
him as his equal, and engaged to allow him a pen- 
sion of two hundred pounds a year^ 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; 
and for some time he had no reason to complain of 
fortune ; his appearance was splendid, his expences 
large, and his acquaintance extensive. He was 
courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men 
of genius, and caressed by all who valued themselves 
upon a refined taste. To admire Mr. Savage, was 
a proof of discernment ; and to be acquainted with 
him, was a title to poetical reputation. His presence 
"^ was 
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was sufficient to make any place of publick enter- 
tainment popular ; and his approbation and example 
constituted the fiishion. So powerful is genius, when 
it is invested with the glitter of affluence ! Men will- 
ingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to 
merit, and are pleased when they have an opportu- 
nity at once of gratifying their vanity, and prac- 
tising their duty. 

Tliis interval of prosperity furnished him witift 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its highest gra- 
dations to its lowest ; and, had he afterwards applied 
to dramatick poetry, he would perhaps not have had 
many superiors ; for, as he never sufleried any scene 
to pass before his eyes without notice, he had trea- 
sured in his mind all the different combinations of 
passions^ and the innumerable mixtures of vice and 
virtue, which distinguish one character from ano- • 
ther ; and, as his conception was strong, his expres- 
sions were clear, he easily received impressions from 
objects, and very forcibly transmitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life be has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greatest 
names, in a small pamphlet, called The Author to 
be fef*, where he introduces Iscariot Hackney, a 
prostitute scribbler, giving an account pf his birth, 
his education, his disposition and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims of conduct. In the introduction 
are related many secret histories of the petty writers 
of that time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, their circumstances^ or 

* Rioted itt liift Works, toI II. p. 231, 
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tHo^oflii^fel^tions; nor can it be deni^^ that 
sbm^ pai^age^ ^1^ Meh as l8<!anot Hacknejr might 
himself hare prbdubed. 

H6 was accused likewise of Kving in an appear- 
ance of friemiship with some whom he satirised^ and 
of making use of the confidence which he gained by 
a seeming kindness, to discover iailings and expose 
them : it must be confessed,,^that Mr. Satage's esteem 
was no very certain possession^ and that he would 
lampoon at one time those whom h^ had praised at 
another. 

it may be alleged, that the iame man may change 
his principles ; and that he, who was once deservedly 
commended, niay be afterwards satirised with equal 
justice ; or, that the poet was dazzled with the ap- 
pearance of virtue, ahd found the man whom he had 
celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining 
him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick 
which he had too hastily bestowed 4 and that, as a 
false satire ought to be recanted, for the sake of him 
whose reputation may be injured, feilse praise ought 
likewise to be obviated, lest the distinction between 
vice and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should 
be trusted upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest 
others should endeavour to obtain the like praises 
by die same means. 

But though these excuses may be often plausible, 
and sometimes just, tHey are very, seldom satisfactory 
to mankind ; and thfe writer, who is not constant to 
his subject, quickly sinks into contempt, his satire 
loses its force, and his pan^;^ricfc its value ; and he 
is only considered at one time as a flatterer, and as 
a calumniator at another. 

To 
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To avoid these imputations^ it is only uedessacj^ ia 
follow the rules of virtue, and to preserve an unvaried 
regard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly pos- 
sible that a man, however cautious^ may be sometimesi 
deceived by an artful appearance of virtue^ or by false 
. evidences of guilt, such errors will not be frequent ; 
and it will be allowed, that the name of an author 
would never have been made contemptible, had no 
man ever said what he did not think, or misled 
others but when he was himself deceived. 

The Author to be let was first published in a single 
pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a collection of 
pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were addressed 
by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a * de* 
dication which he was prevailed upon to sign, though 
/ he did not write it, and in which there are some po- 
sitions, that the true author would perhaps not have 
published under his own name^ and on which Mn 
Savage afterwards reflected with no great satisfaction ; 
the enumeration of the bad effects of the uncon- 
trouled freedom of the press, and the assertion that 
the *^ liberties taken by the writers of Journals with 
^^ their superiors were exorbitant and unjustifiable,** 
very ill became nien, who have themselves not always 
*h ewi>, t:he |^:f actest.r^gard to die laws of subordination . 
in their writings, and who have often satirised those 
that, at I^st thougjit themselves their superiors^ as 
they were eminent • fop^ their hereditary rank, and 
employed in the highibst offices of -the kingdom. But 
tlii§ is only an insi^pcp f^f that partiality which almost 
every man indulg€|.^jWJl;h regard to himself: the 
liberty of the press is.fi Wgssing jv^esn we are inclined 
* See his Works, voLJI. p, 233. 
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to write ^igainst others, and a calamity whien we find 
ourselves overborne by the multitude of out assailants ; 
as the power of the crown is. always thought too 
great by those who suffer by its influence, and too 
little by those in whose favour it is exerted ; and a 
standing army is generally accounted necessary by 
those who command, and dangerous and oppressive 
by those who support it. « 

Mr. Savage vvas likewise very far from believing, 
that the letters annexed to each species, of bad poets 
in the Bathos were, as he was directed to as$ert, " set 
^^ down at random ;*' for when he was charged by 
one of bis friends with putting his name to such an 
improbability, he had no other answer to make than 
that ^\ he did not think of it ;" and his friend had 
too much tenderness to reply, that next to the crime 
of writing contrary to what he thought, was that of 
writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I observe the impartiality 
which I recommend, by declaring what Savage as- 
serted ; that the account of the circumstances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciad, however 
strange and improbable, was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among those 
that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was 
considered as a kind of confederate, and whom he 
was suspected of supplying with private intelligence 
and secret incidents : so that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a satirist. 

That be was not altogether free from literary hypo- 

Vol. X. ^ Y crjsy. 
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cf isy^ and fhat he sometimes spoke one thing and 
wrote another, cannot be denied ; because he him- 
self confessed, that, when he lived with great fami- 
liarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram ^ against 
him. 

Mr. Savage, however, set all the malice of all the 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friend- 
ship of Mr. Pope cheaply purchased by being ex- 
posed to their censure and their hatred ; nor had he 
any reason to repent of the preference, for he found 
Mr. Pope a steady and unalienable friend almost to 
the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed neu- 
trality with r^rd to party, he published a pane- 
gyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was 
rewarded by him with twenty guineas, a sum not 
very large, if either the exMlIence of the perfor- 
mance, or the affluence of the patron, be consi- 
dered : but greater than he afterwards obtained from 
a person of yet higher rank, and more dejrirous in 
appearance of being distinguished as a patron oi 
literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and in conversation mentioned 



* This epigram was, I believe, never published. 

*' Should Dennis publish you had stabb'd your brother, 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauched yom> mother; ' 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one so poor you cannot take the law. 
On one so old your sword you scorn to draw, 
Uncag*d then, let the harmless monster rage. 
Secure in dulness, madness^ want, and age.*' . Dr. J; 
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hkn 8(^et]ineB with acrimony, and generally with 
contempt; as he was one of those who w^e alwayii 
zealous in their assertions of the justice of the kM 
opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
alarmed by the long-continued triumph of the court i 
it was natural to ask him what could induce him to 
employ )m poetry in praise of that man who was, in 
his opinion, an enemy to Uberty, and an oppressor 
of his country ? He alleged, that he was thai de^ 
pendent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an im- 
plicit follower of the ministry ; and that, beii^ ^tk^ 
joined by him, not without n>enaces, to write in 
praise of his leader, he had not resolutioxi sufficient 
to sacrifice the pleasure of affluence to that of inte- 
grity. 

On iki9, and on many other oedaskms, he was 
ready to lament the misery of living at the tables of 
other men, which was his fate from the b^inoinf to 
the end of his fife ; for I know not whether he ewi 
had, for three months together, a settled habitation^ 
in wbiph he could claim a right of residence. 

To t^is unhappy state it is just to impute mtich of 
the inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a readi- 
ness to comply with the inclination of others was no 
part of his natural character, yet he was sometimeil 
obliged to relax his obstinacy, and submit his own 
judgment, and even his virtue, to the government 
of those by whom he was supported : so that, if his 
miseries were sometimes the coiisequences of his 
faults, he ought not yet to be wholly (excluded from 
compassion, because his faults were very often the 
effects of his misfortunes. 

Y« In 
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In this gay pCTiod* of his life^ while he was sur- 
rounded by. affluence and pleasure, he published The 
fVdnderer^ a moral poem, of which the design is 
comprisied in these lines : 

I fly all publick care, all %^enal strife, 
To try the still, compar'd with active life ; 
To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd. 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking. mind. 

And more distinctly in the following passage. 

By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 
By woe, in plaintless patience it excels : 
^ From patience, prudent clear experience springs. 
And traces knowledge through the course of thingsj 
Thence hope is formed, thence fortitude, success. 
Renown : — ^whate'er men covet and caress. 

This performance was always considered by him- 
self as his master-piece; and Mr. Pope, when he 
asked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 
onceover, and was not displeased with itj'tfcat it 
gave him more pleasure at the second perusaS, and 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The fVanderer, 
that the disposition of the parts is irregular ; that 
the design is obscure and the plan perplexed ; that 
the images, however beautiful, succeed each other 
without order ; and that the whole performance is 
not so much a regular fabrick, as a heap of shining 
materials thrown together by accident, which strikes 
rather with the solemn magnificence of a stupen- 

' * 17«9. 
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dous ruin^ than the elegant grandeur of a finished 
pile. 

This criticism is universal, and therefore it is rea- 
sonable to believe it at least in a great degree just; 
but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opinion^ 
and thought his drift could only be missed by neg- 
Ugence or stupidity^ and that the whole plan was 
r^ular, and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with -strong repre- 
sentations of nature^ and just observations upon life ; 
and it may easily be observed, that most of his pic- 
tures have an evident tendency to illustrate his first 
great position, '^ that good is the consequence of 
*^ evil." The sun that bums up the mountains, 
fructifies the vales ; the deluge that rushes down the 
broken rocks with dreadful impetuosity, is separated 
into purling brooks ; andhe rage of the hurricane 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem lie has not been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which^ 
though remarkiably delicate and tender, isr a proof 
how deep an impression it had upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellences, 
that this poem can promote no other purposes than 
those of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
strong sense of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of 
Mr. Savage's performances than to display their 
beauties, or to obviate the criticisms which they 
liave occasioned ; and therefore I shall not dwell upon 
the particular passages which deserve applause; I 
shall neither shew the excellence of his descriptions, 
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OCT «q>atitte on the terrifick portrait of suicide^ nor 
point Qut the artful touches, by which he has distin- 
guided &e intellectual features of the rebels, who 
dufifer death in his test canto. It is, however, proper 
to observe, that Mr. Sayage always d«:lared %he 
characters wholly fictitious, and without the least 
allusion to any real persons or actions. 

Froni a poem so dihgently laboured, and so suc- 
cessfiiUy finished, it might be reasonably expected 
that he should have gained considerable advantage ; 
jftor can it, without some dt^ee of indignation and 
epnoem, be told, that he sold the copy for ten gui- 
neas, of which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two last sheets of the work might be reprinted, of 
which he had in his absence intrusted the correction 
to » friend, who yf as top indolent to perform it with 
accuracy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his 
jheets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he 
often altered, revised, recurred to his first reading 
.te punctuation, and again adopted the alteration; 
he \^ dubiofts and irresolute without end, as on a 
question of the last importance, and at last was sel- 
|iom sati^d : the intrusion o^ omissioii of a comma 
was sufficient to discompose him, and he would 
lament an error of a singly letter as a heavy cala-: 
mity. In one of his letters relating to an impres3ion 
pf some verses, he remarks, that he had, with r^ard 
io tiie correction pf the proof, " i^ speli upon him ;'* 
imd indeed th^ anxiety with which he dwelt upon 
^e minirtest and most trifling niceties, deserved np 
pther name than th^t of fascination^ 
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That he sold so valuable a performance for so 
small a price, was not to be imputed either to neces^ 
sity, by which the learned and ingenious are often 
obliged to submit to very hard conditions; or to 
avarice^ by which the booksellers are frequently in- 
cited to oppress that genius by which liiey are sup^ 
ported ; bat to that intemperate desire of pleasure, 
and habitual slavery to his passions, which involved 
him in many perplexities, tie happened at that 
time to be engaged in the pursuit of some, trifling 
gratification, and, being without money for the pre* 
sent occasion, sold his poem to the first bidder, jand 
perhapsi for the first price that w^ proposed, and 
would probably have been content with le^s, if les3 
had been offered him. 

This poem was addressed to the Lord Tyrconnel, 
not only in the first lines, but in a formal dedication 
filled with the highest strains of papegyrick, and the 
v^armest professions of gratitude, but by no means 
remaf^kable for delicacy of connexion or elegance of 
«tyle. 

These jpraises in a short time he' found himself 
inclined to retract, being discarded by the man on 
whom he had bestowed them, 4md whom he then 
immediately discovered not to haye deserved them. 
Of this quarrel, which every day made more bitter. 
Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage assigned very dif- 
ferent reasons, which might perhaps all in reality 
concur, though they werq no|: all co^yeiiient to be 
allied by eHher party. Lord Tyrconnel aflirmed, 
that it was the constant practice of Mr. Savage to 
^ater a tavern with any company that proposed it^ 
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drink the most expensive, wines with great profusion^ 
and when the reckoning Was demanded, to be with- 
out money : if, as it often happened, his company 
were wiUing to defray his part, the a^air ended 
without any ill consequences ; but if they were re- 
fractory, and expected that the wine should be paid 
for by him that drank it, his method of composition 
was, to take them with him to his own apartment, 
assume the government of the house, and, order the 
butler in an' imperious maimer to siet the best wine 
in the cellar before his company, who often drank 
till they forgot the respect due to the house in which 
they were entertained, indulged themselves in the 
utmost extravagance of merriment, practised the most 
licentious frolicks, and committed all the outrages 
of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge virhich Lord Tyr-* 
coimel brought against him : Having given him a 
collection of valuable books, stamped with his owfi 
arms, he had the mortification to see them in a short 
time exposed to sale upon the stalls, it being usual 
with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a small sum, to 
take his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easily 
credited both these accusations : for having been 
obUged, from his first entrance into the world, to 
subsist upon expedients, aflluence was not s^ble to 
exalt him above them ; and so much was he de- 
lighted with wine and conversation, and so long had 
he been accustomed to live by chance, that he would 
at any time go to the tavern without scruple, and 
trust for the reckoning to the liberality of his com- 
pany, and frequently of company to whom he was 
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very little known. This conduct indeed very seldom 
drew upon him those inconveniences that might 
be feared by any other person ; for. his conversation 
was so entertaining, and his address so pleasing, that 
few thought the pleasure, which they received from 
him dearly purchased^ by paying for his wine. It 
was his pecuHar happiness, that he .scarcely ev«r 
found a stranger, whom he did not Jeave a friend ; 
but it must likewise be added, that he had not often 
a friend long, without obliging him to become a 
-stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, because he 
would not subtract from his own luxury and extra- 
vagance what he had promised to allow him, and 
that his resentment was only a plea for the violation 
of his promise. He asserted, that he Had done no- 
thing that ought to exclude him from that subsistence 
which he thought not so much a favour, as a debt, 
since it was offered him upon conditions which he 
had never broken ; and that his only fault was, that 
he could not be supported with nothing. 

He acknowledged,' that Lord Tyrconnel often ex- 
horted him to regulate his method of life, and not 
to spend all his nights in taverns, and that he ap- 
peared desirous that he would pass those hours with 
him, which he so freely bestowed upon others. 
This demand Mr. Savage considered as a censure of 
his conduct, which he could never patiently bear, 
and which, in the latter and cooler parts' of his life, 

* His expression in one of his letters was, " that Lord Tyrcon- 
*' nel had involved his estate, and therefore poorly sought an oc- 
<^ casioQ to q\iarrel with him/* Dr.J. • 
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fraft 8o ofiensive to hiiQ^ that he declared it as his 
Ksolution, ^^ to spurn that friend who should pre- 
^ sttme to dictate to him ;" and it is not likely^ that 
m his earlier years he i^ceived admonitions with 
more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expecta- 
tions, as tending to infringe his liberty, of which 
he was very jealous, when it was necessary to the 
gratification of his passions ; and declare^, that {tke 
request was still more uxireasonable, as the company 
to which he was to have been cemfined was insup- 
pprtably disagreeable. This assertion affords another 
instance of that inconsistency of his writings with 
his conversation, which was so often to be observed. 
He forgot how lavishly he had, in his Dedication to 
The Wanderer^ extoUed the delicacy and penetra* 
tion, the humanity and generosity, the candour and 
poKteness of the man, whom, when he no longer 
loved him, he declared to be a wretch without under- 
standing, without good-nature, and without justice; 
of whose name be thought himself obliged to leave 
no trace in any future edition of his writings ; and 
accordingly blotted it out of that copy of The fVdn^ 
derer which was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
}ie wrote The Triumph of Health and Mirth, on the 
recovery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languishing ill- 
ness. This performance is remarkable, not only for 
the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the num-^ 
bers, but for the agreeable fiction upon which it is 
formed. Mirth overwhelmed with sorrow, for the 
sickness of her favourite, takes a flight in quest of 
1^ sister Health, whom sfoe i^nds re^in^ upon the 
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brow of a lofty mountain, amidst, the fragrance of 
perpetual spring, with the breezes of the mornirvp 
sporting about her. Being solicited by her sister 
Mirth, fihe readily promises her assistance^ flies away 
in a cloud, and impr^nates the waters of Bath widi 
new virtues, by which the sickness of Belinda is re- 
lieved. 

As the reputation of his. abilities, the particular 
circumstances of his birth and life, the splendour of 
his appearance, and the distinction which was for 
some time paid him by LordTyrconnel, intitled him 
to &miUarity with persons of higher rank than those 
to whose conversation he had been before admitted; 
he did not fail to gratify that curiosity, which in* 
duced him to take a nearer view of those whom tlieir 
birth, their employments, or their fortunes, necessa- 
rily place at a distance from the greatest part of 
mankind, and to examine whether their merit was 
magnified or diminished by the medium through 
which it was contemplated ; whether the splendour 
lirith which they dazzled their admirers was inherent 
in themselves, or only reflected on them by the ob- 
jects that surrounded them ; and whether great men 
were selected for higb stations, or high station^ made 
great men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of con- 
versing familiarly with those who were most con- 
spicuous at that time for their power or their influ* 
^nce; he watched their looser moments, and ex- 
amined their domestick behaviour, with that acute- 
liess which nature had given him, and which the 
vlicomfBon variety of his life had contributed to 
jificrease^ ai|d that inquisitiveness ^hich ^ust always 
•■■'■■■ be 
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be produced in a vigorous mind, by an absfolute 
freedom from all pressing or domestick engagements. 
His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon 
found in every person, and in every affair, something 
that deserved attention ; he was supported by others, 
without any care for himself, and was therefore at 
leisure to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critick on hu- 
man life could not easily concur ; nor indeed could 
any man, who assumed from accidental advantages 
more praise than he could justly claim from his real 
merit, admit any acquaintance more dangerous than 
that of Savage ; of whom Hkewise it must be con- 
fessed, that abilities really exalted above the common 
level, or virtue refined from passion, or proof against 
corruption, could not easily find an abler judge, or 
a warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage^s enquiry, 
though he was not much accustomed to conceal his 
discoveries, it may not be entirely safe to relate, 
because the persons whose characters he criticised are 
powerful ; and power and resentment are seldom 
strangers; nor would it perhaps be wholly just, be- 
cause what he asserted in conversation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by some momentary 
ardour of imagination, and, as it can be delivered 
only from memoiy, may be imperfectly represented ; 
so that the picture at first aggravated, and then un- 
skilfully copied, may be justly suspected to retain 
no great resemblance of tlie original. 

It may, however, be observed, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of those to 
whom the administration of affairs, or the conduct 
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of parties^ has been intrusted ; who have been con- 
^dered as the advocates of the crown, or the.guar^ 
dians of the people ; and who have obtained the most 
impUcit confidence, and the loudest applauses. Of 
one particular person, who has been at one time so 
popular as to be generally esteemed, and at another 
so formidable as to be universally detested, he ob- 
served, that his acquisitions had been small, or l&at 
his capacity was narrow, . and that the whole range 
of bis mind was from obscenity to politicks, and 
ft'om politicks to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations 
on great characters was now at an end. He was 
banished from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and 
turned again adrift upon the world, without prospect 
of findii^ quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the. virtues by which he was distin- 
guished, he had made no provision against a misfor- 
tune like this. And though it is not to be ima- 
gined but that the separation must for some time 
have been preceded by coldness, peevishness, or 
neglect, though it wa$ undoubtedly the consequence 
of accumulated provocations on both' sides ; ye* 
every one that knew Savage will readily believe, thajfc 
to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder ; that, 
though h^ might have transiently suspected it, he 
had never suffered any thought so unpleaaing to sink 
into his mind, but that he had driven it away by 
iG^musements, or dreams of future felicity and afflu- 
-enccj and had never taken any measures by which 
he might prevent a precipitation from plenty to indir 
gence. ' ■ ■ • 
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This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to 
which Mr* SaVE^ was exposed by them, were soon 
known both to his friends and enemi^ ; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of 
both, how much is added to the lustre of genius by 
the ornaments of wealth* 

His condition did not appear to excite much com* 
passion ; for he had not always been careful to use 
the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation 
which ought to have been with more than usual cau* 
tion preserved by him, who knew, if he had reflected, 
that he was only a dependant on the bounty of ano- 
ther, whom he could expect to support bim no longer 
than he endeavoured to preserve his favour by com- 
plying with his inclinations, and whom he never- 
theless set at defiance, and was continually irritating 
by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance 
to prove, that superiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pride seldom fails 
to exert itself in contempt and insult ; and if this is 
often the effect of hereditary wealth, and of hdnours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is some 
extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this 
unhappy man may have been betrayed, that his 
prosperity was heightened by the force of novelty, 
and made more intoxicating by a sense of the misery 
in which he had so long languished, and perhaps of 
the insults which he had formerly borne,' and which 
jhe might now think himself entitled to revenge. It 
is too common for those who have unjustly suffered 
pain, to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same 
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injustice, aiid to imagine that they have a right to 
treat others as they have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known ; and some passives 
of his Introduction to The Author to be let sufficiently 
shew, that he did not wholly refrain from such s^ire^ 
as he afterwards thought very unjust when he was 
exposed to it himself ; for, when he was afterwards 
ridiculed in the character of a dists^ssed poet, fae 
very easily discovered, that distress was not a proper 
subject for merriment, nor topick of invective, ^e 
was then able to discern that if misery be the efiect 
of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill-for* 
tune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be insulted, 
because it is perhaps itself a punishment adequate to 
the crime by which it was produced. And the hu- 
manity of that man can deserve no panegynck, who 
is capable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of 
the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred 
to him in the first and last parts of his life, were, 
1 am afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at least tbey 
were, like many other maxims, treasured up in his 
mind rather for shew than use, and operated veiy 
little upon his conduct, however elegantly he miglit 
sometimes explain, or however forcibly he might 
inculcate, them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
which he had enjoyed with such wanton thought- 
lessness, was considered by many as an occasion of 
triumph. Those who had before paid their court 
to him without success, soon returned the contempt 
yhich they had suflfered ; and they who had received 
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favours from hira, for of such favours as he could 
bestow he was very liberal, did not always remem- 
ber them. So much more certain are the effects 
of resentment than of gratitude : it i^ not only to 
many more pleasing to recollect those faults which 
place others below them, than those virtues by 
which they are themsdves comparatively depressed : 
but it is likewise more easy to neglect, than to re- 
compense ; and though there are few who will prac- 
tise a laborious virtue, there will never be wanting 
multitudes that will indulge in easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, from those whom he never esteemed, and 
with whom he never considered himself as levelled 
by any calamities : and though it was not without 
some uneasiness that he saw some, whose friendship 
he valued, change their behaviour ; he yet observed 
their coldness without much emotion, considered 
them as the slaves of fortune and the worshippers of 
prosperity, and was more inclined to despise them, 
than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as at his first appearance in the world. His story, 
though in reality not less melancholy, was less af- 
fecting, because it was no longer new ; it therefore 
procured him no new friends ; and those that had 
formerly relieved him, thought they might now con- 
sign him to others. He was.now likewise considered 
by many ratjier as criminal, than as unhappy ; for 
the . friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, 
wereaufficiently industrious to publish his weaknesses, 
; whicR 
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tirhi<ih were indeed very numerous ; and nothing was 
forgotten^ that might make him either hateful or ri- 
diculous. 

It cannot but be imagined^ that such representa^ 
tions of his fauhs must make great numbers less sen^ 
sible of his distress 5 many^ who had only an oppor- 
tunity to hear one part^ made no scruple to propa- 
gate the account which they received ; many assisted 
their circulation from malice or revenge ; and. per- 
haps many pretended to credit them^ that they might 
with a better grace withdraw their rq^rd, or with- 
hold their assistance. 

' Savage^ however, was not one of those who suf- 
fered himself to be injured without resistance^ nor 
was less diligent in exposing the &ults of Lord Tyr- 
connel^over whom he obtained at least this advan- 
tage, that he drove him first to the practice of out- 
ride and violence ; for he was so much provoked by 
the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to his 
courage, to beat him at a cofl^-house. But it hap- 
pened that he had left the place a few minutes ; and 
his lordship had, without danger^ the pleasure of 
boasting how he would have treated him. Mr. Sa- 
-Vige went next day. to repay his visit at his own 
house ; but was prevailed on, by his domesticks, to 
retire without insisting upon seeing him. 
• Lord' Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of 
some actions, which scarcely any provocations will be 
thought sufficient to justify ; such as seizing what he 
had in his lodgings, and other instances of wanton 
crueky, by which he increased the distress of Savage, 
without any advantage to himself. 

Voju X. ' Z These 
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Thcw mateBl aecasatiom were retotte4 on both 
Me^ fior Many years, wMt the utmost degtee of 
virulence and rage ; • and time seemed rather to mtfr 
iMnt tfaa«i diminbfa th€»r iceeotmMlti Thiit the tn- 
gcr of Mr. Sots^ sboitkl be kept dihe^kiiatiititsestge^ 
bMaase he fek crery day the eoMeqtfsnees^ o£ tlte 
qnsirrdi/, but it might t€9sonMj hftve bee^ hop^di 
Amt Lord Tyrcomiel migbit baste rdtented, wd ftl 
le»g^k have fotgc^ those prorocaAidns^ whicb^ hoBiir^ 
evec they miglft hav^ once mtfflined: him, had not 
id. Mility taKh hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never mffhiped 
hioi to solieh a rOeofteiliatk)D y he retwmed reproach 
for repfoaeh^ and insiik fer innit ; hb superiorly of 
wit supplied the disadvanta^ of his fortawv Mad 
enabled him to form a piffty^ and prgttdicef great 
numbers in hb favour. 

But though this might be some grattflcatioift of hk 
vanky) it afiorded very little reKef to Isus neoetsitiea ; 
and be was v^vy frequently reduced to aneommon 
faardsbdpa^ of which, however, he never made any 
fiiean or imiportunate compkints, being foroied r«bher 
to bear misery with lortitude, than enjoy {m>q)eri^ 
with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose 
the cruelty of his mother ; and therefore, I bt^ew^ 
about this time, published The Bastardy a poeos re* 
markable for the vivadoas sallies of thought in the 
beginnings where he makes a pompous enumeral^mi 
of the tmagiiiary advuitages ik teise birth ; and the 
patftaetick sasitiments at the iend> where hs recoifttl 
tixe real cahunitks which he soifered by the cruMtof 
hi» parents. 

The 
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The vigoijr ar^d spjirit of the verses, the peculiar 
Gipcumstftnc^. of the wthor, the novelty of th§ sub- 
ject, and the notqifiety of the story to which the al- 
lusioBs ^re made, procure^ thi.^ perfoxmauce a very, 
fevourable reception ; great nuioab^rs were immedi- 
ately dispersed, and edition were .multiplied witl^ 
^iBusual rapidity. 

Oiv^ circiim?tai:\ce att^i^ded the piijbiic^tipn w^icl;^ 
. Savage used to relate with great $atij|fi^tion. Hia 
i^ptber^ to. whom th/e poem was with " due reverence'* 
inscribBd, he^epec} th^p to be at Sf^th, where s^^ 
coqld «i*ot eoavai^ieuUy i?e^ire froflfx ce«fi|ure, or cqn- 
c€^ hjarself fiiom Qbaervntion ; and i;p ^oocier 4i4 the 
r^p^tatjqn 9f the poem begin to spread, than sl^e he^rii 
it repeated in all places of c^BQOv^rf^ ^ nor could 
she ent^r %\if a^s^^m^-ropiipi^, qv cro^ the walks> 
without beii^ ^kl^d w4th i^me lii^es from The 

This wa9 perhaps t|ie first til^ that dhe ever dis-* 
cf^vered a 9§n$^ of shame, ^i^d qn ^h^^ occasion th(^ 
power of wt was very con^piciiQus ; the wretch who 
had, without seruple^i prpcljiiqaefi herself ^)a sMiulterei$9> 
and who had fi^^t end^^yofifed; to starve her son, tbiexi 
to tf^n^port \{\my, ^nd afterwards to ha^ \\iv^x ^9 
HQt sible to beai* the repFeseptjfttion o£ her own cqar 
duct ; but fled iroia reproach, thoiigh sfte felt n» 
pjain fro^ gMilt, ^lid kft %dj ip the utrnpst haitf^ 
to shelter hcpp^elf an]pi:jg tfe^e prow<Jj| Qf London* 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, tli^t, 
thpiigh h^ could oot refori^ his mother, WcQOld 
punish h^F, apd th^^t he 4id not ^way4 wS»t 

2 9 The 
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The pleasure which he received from this increase 
of his poetical reputation, was sufficient for some 
time to overbalance the miseries of want, which this 
performance did not much alleviate ; for it was sold 
for a very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though 
the success was so uncommon that five impressions 
were sold, of which many were undoubtedly very 
numerous, had not generosity sufficient to admit the 
unhappy writgr to any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmost elevation of heart, and 
referred to by him as an incontestible proof of a 
general acknowledgement of his abilities. It was 
indeed the only production of which he could justly 
boast a general reception. 

But though he did not lo^e the opportunity which 
success gave him of setting a high rate on his abilities, 
but paid due deference to the sufi^rages of mankind 
when they we^ given in his fevdur, he did not suflfer 
his esteem of himself to depend upon others, nor 
found any thing sacred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to cehsure him ; he then 
readily shewed tilie folly of expei^ting that the pub- 
iiqk should jiidge right, observed how slowly poetical 
merit had often forced its way into the world ; he 
contented himself with the applause of men of judg- 
ment, and was somewhat disposed to exclude all 
those from the character of men of judgment who 
did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more fiivourable to man-^ 
kind than to think them bUnd to the beauties of his 
works, and imputed the slowness of their safe to other 

causes : 
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eauses ; either they were published at a time when the 
town was empty, or when the attention of the pub- 
lick was engrossed by some struggle in the parlia- 
ment, or some other object of general concern; or 
they were by the neglect of the publisher not dili- 
gently dispersed, or by his avarice not advertised with 
. sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, or libe- 
rality, was always wanting ; and the blame was laid 
rather on any person than the author. 

By arts like these, arts which eveiy man practises 
in some degree, and to which too much of the little 
tranquillity of life is to be ascribed, Savage was al- 
ways able to live at peace with himself. Had he in- 
deed only made use of these expedients to alleviate 
the loss or want of fortune or reputation, or any other 
advantages which it is not in a man's power to bestow 
upon himself, they might have been justly mentioned 
as instances of a philosophical mind, and very pro- 
perly proposed to the imitation of multitudes, who, 
for want of diverting their imaginations with the 
same dexterity, languish under afflictions which 
might be easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and rea- 
son were universally prevalent ; that every thing were 
esteemed according to its real value ; and that meq. 
would secure themselves from being disappointed, in 
their endeavours after happiness, by placing it only 
in virtue, whi "h is always to be obtained ; but, if 
adventitious and foreign pleasures must be pursued, 
it would be perhaps of some benefit, since that pur* 
suit must frequently be fruitless, if the practice of Sa- 
vage could be taught, that folly might be an antidote 
(O folly, and one fallacy be obyiated by anotlier. 

But 
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But the danger of this plesisihg mtoxitjation must 
not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after ha- 
lving observed the life of Slivagte, ne^ to be caulioneci 
against it. By imputing none of his miseries to him- 
self^ he continued to act upon the same principles, 
and to follow the same path ; was never made v^riser 
by his sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune 
from falling i nto another. He proceeded throughout 
his life to tread the same steps on the same circle ; 
always tipplaUding his past conduct, or at least for- 
getting it, to iimuse himself with phantoms of hap- 
piness, which were dancing before him ; and wil- 
lingly turned his eyes from the light of reason, 
when it vvould have discovered the illusion, and 
shevm him, what he never wished to see, his reaJ 
state. 

• He is even accused, after having lulled his imagi- 
nation with those- ideal opiates, of having tried the 
same experiment upon his conscience; and, having 
accustomed himsejf to impute all deviations from the 
right to foreign causes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occasion too easily reconciled to himself; and 
that he appeared very little to regret those practices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reigning 
error of his life was, that he mistook the love for the 
practice of virtue, and was indeed not so much a 
good man, as the friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed himj'^that he ah^iys 
preserved a strong sense of the dignity, the beaut}^> 
and the necessity, of virtue -^ and that he never con- 
tributed deliberately to spread corruption amongst 
mankind. His actions, which w^ere generally pre- 
cipitate, were often blameable ; but bis writings, 

being 
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ikie ^xtiltatioH of tlie i»«i4^ a»4 die propagatioii of 
Hioralkjr md piefrf . 

T^ese writkigs fiiay iiBppeiv^ Hi^ H^mn bis 

fftiUfigs ^aU be fbrgetten ; and Ifeer^re be4D<B8t''be 
considered, upon the wbdfe, as e beaefectpr to 4fce 
^orld : nar can \m personal essample 4o aip|r ^rt^ 
sinoe M^hoever hears of his Elites wiH ti6ar ^ef ifae 
f»}seried w^tcfa they ^roni^t* xfpe^ liim, aiid K^kli 
woald deserve less pity, had not li^is con^itkm been 
siK^ as made his fimks pardoniible. He finay be'€<m^ 
sidered as a chiM exposed *o aH tfie tenaptatkwis of 
indigence, at an age when, vesdkrtion was «ot yse^ 
strengthened by convietion, nor virtue donfirmed tijr 
-habit ; a crrcumstanee which, « km Ba^eu^ he 
laments in a very alSecting ffiafmer*: 

No Mother's; care 



Shielded my infant innocence with priiycr ^ 

No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 

CallM forth iiQ^ virtues, or fifOBi^^ioe »e»tBaiii'fl. 

The Bastai^dj however 4t mighrt-provdfce^orHwatify 
His mother, could not be «3Epec»ted to mek feeir to 
compassion, so that be was still under lihe^amewanft 
of the iiecessaries of life; and be ^bearrfoFe exerted 
all the interest which his wit, or 'his birth, or his 
misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eusden, the place of Poet 'Laure^rt, and 
prosecuted his application with so much diligence, 
that the King publickly declared it his intention to 
l)estow it upon him ; but such was the fatcof tSavage, 
ihat even the King, wheii he intended his advan- 
tage, was disappointed in his isdiemes ; for the^Lord 

Cham- 
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Chamberlain^ who has the disposal of the laarci}^ as 
one of the appendages of his office^ either did not 
know the King^s design^ or did not approve it> or 
thought the nomination of the Laureat an encroach- 
ment upon his rights^ and therefore bestowed the 
laurel upon CoUey Cibber. 

Mr. lavage, thus disappointed^ took a resolution 
of applying to the Queen^ that, having once given 
him life, she would enable him to support it, and 
therefore published a short poem on her birth-day, 
to which he gave the odd title of " Volunteer Lau- 
** reat/* The event of this essay he has himself re- 
lated in the followng letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in ^^ TheGen- 
^^ tleman's Magazine/' whence I have copied it en- 
tire, as this was one of the few attempts in which 
Mr. Savage succeeded. 

« Mr. Urban, 

*^ In your Magazine for February you published 
^^ the last * Volunteer Laureat,' • written on a very 
^* melancholy occasion, the death of the royal pa- 
^' troness of arts and literature in general, and of the 
^^ author of that poem in particular ; I now send you 
" the first that Mr. Savage wrote under that title.-r- 
^^ This gentleman, notwithstanding a very considerr 
*' able interest, t)eing, op the death of Mr. Eusden, 
*' disappointed of the Laureat's place, wrote the foir 
" lowing verses ; which were no sooner published, but 
f^ the late Queen sent to a bookseller for them. The 
^^ author had not at that time a friend either to get 
f^ him introduced, or his poem presented at Court; 
f^ Y^Xi such was the unspeakable goodness of that 

** PfincesS| 
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^'Princess, that, notwithstanding this act o€ cere- 
^' mony was wanting, in a few days after pubhcation, 
" Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, 
^^ and a gracious message from her Majesty, by the 
" Lord North and Guildford, to this effect: ' That 
*^ her Majesty was highly pleased with the verses ; 
^* that she took particularly kind his lines there re- 
^' lating to the King; that he had permission to 
^^ write annually on the same subject ; and that he 
^' should yearly receive the like present, till sonie- 
^^ thing better (which was her Majesty's intention) 
^^ could be do^ie for him.' After this, he was per- 
^' mitted to present one pf his annual poems to hef 
^^ Majesty, had the honour of kissing her hand, and 
^^ met with the most gracious reception. 

" Yours, fee." 

Such was the performance *, and such its recep- 
tion ; a reception, which, though by no means un- 
kind, was yet not in the highest degree generous : 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 
panegyrick, shewed in the Queen too much desire 
of hearing her own praises, and a greater regard to 
herself than to him on whom her bounty was con- 
ferred. It was a kind of avaricious generosity, by 
which flattery was rather purchased than genius 
j-ewarded. 

. Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same 
allowance with much more heroick intention : she 
Jiad no other view than to enable him to prosecute 

^ This poe^ is insert^ in the Jate Collection. 
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his studies, and to set himself ahore <he wairt of 
assistance, and was contented with doing good with- 
out stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make 
exceptions, but was ravished with the favours which 
he had received, and probably yet more with tJiose 
which he was promised: he considered himself now 
' as a favourite of the Queen, and tlid not doribt hut a 
ifew annual poems would establish him in ^ome pro- 
JStable employment. 

He therefore assumed Ihe title of ^^ Volunteer 
^^ Laureat," not without some reprehensions from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of " Lau- 
^^ reat** was a marlc of honour conferred by the King, 
from whom all honour is derived, and which there- 
fore no man has a right to bestow upon himself; 
and added, that he might with equal propriety style 
himself a Volunteer Lord or Volunteer Baronet. It 
cannot be denied that the remark was just; but 
Savage did not think any title, which was conferred 
upon Mr. Cibber, so honourable as that the usurpation 
of it could be imputed to him as an instance of very 
exorbitai^t vanity, and therefore continued to write 
under the same title, and received every year the 
same reward. 

. He did not appear to consider these epcomiums as 
tests of his abilities, or as any thing more than annual 
hints to the queen of her promise, or acts of cere- 
mony, by the performance of which he was entitled 
to his pension, and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty each 
year, except that for some of the last years he regu- 
larly 
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JaVly inserted them iti " The GentlemeAi's Magaziffe^" 
'by which they Were dispersed over the "kingdonri. 

Of isome of them he had himself so low an opinion, 
that he intended to omit them in the collection i0f 
poems, for which he printed "proposals, and solicited 
•subscriptions ; nor can it seem strange, that, being 
<jonfined to the saime subject, he should be at some 
times indolent and at others unsuccessful ; that he 
should sometimes delay a disagreeable task till it 
•was too late to perform it well ; or that he should 
sometimes repeat the same sentiment on the same 
occasion, or at others be misled by an attempt 
after novelty to forced conceptions and far-fetched 
images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
snpplied him with some variety; for his businesl^ 
tvas, to pYaise the Queen for the favours which he 
][iad received, and to complain to her of the delay of 
those which she had promised : in some of his pieces, 
therefore, gratitude is predominant, and in some dis- 
content ; in some, he represents himself as happy in 
her patronage ; and, in others, as diconsolate to find 
himself neglected. 

♦Het* promise, like other promises made to this 
unfortunate man, was nev^r performed, though he 
took sufficient care that it should not be forgotten; 
The publication of his " Volunteer Laureat'' pro- 
cured him no other reward than a regular remittance 
of fifty pounds. ' 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments as 
to neglect any opportunity that was offered of ad- 
vancing his interest. When the Princess Anne was 

married. 
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married^ he wrote a poem* upon her depai^ure^ 
only, as he declared, " because it was expected from 
*' him,'* and he was not willing to bar his own pro- 
spects by any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it ; and there- 
fore it is likely that it was considered at court as an 
act of duty, to which he was obliged by his depen- 
dence, and which it was therefore not necessary to 
reward by any new favour : or perhaps the Queen 
really intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it superfluous to lavish presents upon a man 
whom she intended to establish for life. 

About this time not only hi^ hopes were in danger 
of being frustrated, but his pension likewise ofjbeing 
obstructed, by an accidental calumny. The writer 
of '^ The Daily Courant,'* a paper then published 
un^er the direction of the ministry, charged him 
with a crime, which, though not very great in itself, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him, and 
might very justly have incensed the Qqeen against, 
^ him. He was accused by name of influencing elec- 
tions against the court, by appearing at the head of a 
lory mob ; nor did the accuser fail to a^ravate his 
crime, by representing it as the eflfect of the most 
atrocious ingratitude^ and a kind of rebellion against 
the Queen, who had first preserved him from an in- 
famous death, and afterwards distinguished him by 
her favour, and supported him by her charity. The 
charge, as it was open and confident, wa& likewise 
by good fortune very particular. The place of th^. 

* Printed in the late Collection. 
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transaction was mentioned^ and the whole series of 
the rioter's conduct felated. This exactness made 
Mr. Savage's vindication easy ; for he never had in 
his life seen the place which was declared to be the 
ficene of his wickedness^ nor ever had been present in 
any town when its representatives were chosen. This 
answer he therefore made haiste to publish, with ali 
the circumstances necessary to make it credible ; and 
very reasonably demanded, that the accusation should 
be retracted in the same papery that he might no 
longer suffer the imputation of sedition and ingrati* 
tude. This demand was likewise pressed by him in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who, 
either trustii^ to the protection of those whose -de- 
fence he had undertaken, or having entertained «ome 
personal malice against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, 
by retracting so confident an assertion, he should 
impair the credit of his paper, refused to give^im 
that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it hecessary, to his 
own vindication, to prosecute him in the King^s 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill efiects from 
the accusation, having sufficiently cleared his inno- 
cence, he thought any farther procedure would have 
the appearance of revenge ; and tlierefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in 
the same court against himself, on an information in 
which he was accused of writing and publishing an 
obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distin- 
guished; and, when any controversy became popu«- 
kr, he never wanted some reason for engaging in i^ 

with 
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. with great ardour, aad anpeuiog ait the bead of the 
party which he had chosecu A^ he was nevev cele- 
brated for his^ prudence^ he had no sooner taken hi^ 
side, and informed himself of the ctnef topieka of 
the dispute, than he took all opportunities of asaert- 
iog* and propagating his principles, without much 
regard to his own interest, or any other visible deai^ 
than that of drawing upon himself the attention of 
mankind* 

The dispute between the Bishop of London and 
. the Chancellor is well known to have been for soHie 
time the chief topick of political conversation ; and 
therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance of liis eharacter, 
endeavoured to become conspicuous among the cobt 
trovertists with which every coiFee^house was filled 
on that occasion. He was an inde&tigable oppose? 
pf all the claims of ecclesiastical power, though Im 
' did^ot know on what they were founded ; and was 
therefore no friend to the Bishop of London. But he 
had another reason for appearing as a warm advo- 
cate for Dr. Bundle ; for he was the friend of Mr. , 
Foster and Mr. Thomson, who were tlie fingnds of 
Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, 
which, however, as he imagined, concerned him so 
nearly, that it was not sufficient to harangue and 
dispute, but necessary likewise to write upon it. 

He tlierefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, " Tlie Piogress of a Divide ;" 
in which he conducts a profligate priest, by all the 
gradatioi^ of wickedness, from a poor curacy in the 
country to the .highest preferments of the Church; 
wd describes^ with that humour which was natural faA 

him 
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him, and that knowledge which was extended to tU 
thediversiti^ orhnman life, his behaviour in every 
station; and insinuates, that this priest, thus a^- 
ceoB^ished, fouiad at last a patron in the Bishop of 
London. 

When he was a^ked, by oi)e of bis friends^ on what 
pretence he could chaise the Bishop with such an 
action ; he had no more to say than that he had 
only tiiferted the accusation ; and that he thcMight 
it reasonable to believe, that he who obstructed the 
rise of a good man without reason, . would for bad 
reasons promote the exaltation of a villain* 

The clergy were universally provoked by this sa- 
tire ; and Sav^e, who, a« was his constant practice, 
had set his nam^ to his performance, was censured 
in ^* The Weekly Miscellany *** with severity, which 
he did not seem mclioed to forget. 

• - B^ut 

* A short satire was likewise published iu the same paper^ isu 
which were the foUowing lines : 

^' For chiel murder dootn'd to hempen death, 
Savage, by royal grace, prcdong*d his breath. 
Well might you think he spent his future years 
In prayer, and fasting, and repentant tears. 
— But, O vain hope ! — the truly Savage cries, 
'' Priests, and their slavish doctrines> I despise. 

r* Shall I 

" Who, by free-thinking to free action fir*d, 

'^ In midnight brawls a deathless name acquired, 

'' NoW stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ? — 

*^ No, arm'd witht rhyme, at priests ITl take my aim, 

'^ Though prudence bids me murder but their fem^.** 

" Weekly MiscEL|.AifjY." 

An 
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But a return of invective was not thought a suffix 
cient punishment. The Court of King's Bench was 
therefore moved against him ; and he was obliged to 
return an answer to a charge of obscenity. It was 
urged in his defence, that obscenity was criminal 
when it was intended to promote the practice of 
vice ; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced ob^tene 

An answer was published in " The Gentleman^s Magazine/* 
written by an unknown hand^ from which the foUqwiog lines 
are selected : 

'^ Transform'd by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine^ 
From malice free, and pushed without design 3 
In equal brawl if Savage lung*d a thrust. 
And brought the youth a victim to the dust ; 
So strong the hand of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Instead of wasting '^ all thy future yeirs, 
" Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears," 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest, and sink hjis high-church rage; 
To show whafr frauds the holy vestments hide. 
The nests of av'rice, lust, and pedant pride : 
Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 
And round the patriot twist the vjnreath divine; 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to feme 5 
In well-tun*d lays transmit a Foster's name j 
Touch ev'ry passion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
. Thus future times shaU royal grace extol -, 
Thus polished lines thy present feme enrol. 

But grant - 



• Maliciously that Savage plung*d the steel> 



And made the youth its shining vengeance feel j 
My soul abhors the act, the man detests. 
But more the bigotry in priestly breasts." 

Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1735« Dp. J. 
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ideas, with the view of exposing them to defestatiori, 
and of amending the age by shewing the deformity 
of wickedness. ^This plea was admitted; and Sir 
Philip Yorke^ who then presided in that court, dis- 
missed the information with encomiums upon the 
puriiy and excellence of Mr. Savage's writihgs. The 
prbsecution, however, answered in some measure thfe 
pufpose of those by whom it was set oil foot ; for 
Mr. Savage was so far intimidated by it, that, when 
the edition of his poem was sold, he did not venture 
to reprint it ; so that it wad in a short time forgot^ 
ten, or foi^otten by all but those whom it of- 
fended. ' : 

It is said that some endeavoUfs were used to in- 
cense the ^een agaiufst him i but he found advo^ 
cates to obviate at least part of their effect ; for, 
though he was never advanced, he still continued to 
receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy Upon him than anjr 
incident of his life ; and, as his conduct cannot be 
vindicated, it is pfoper to secure his memory from, 
reproach, by informing those whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the provo- 
cation ; and that, tliough, whenever he thought he 
had any reason to complain of the clergy, he used 
to threaten them with a new edition of *> The Pro^ 
*^ gress of a Divine,'* it was hii^ calm and settled 
resolution to suppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation 
for the folly or injustice with which he might be, 
charged, by writing another poem called "The 
" Prepress of a Free^tliinker," whom he intended to 

Vol. X.' A A lead 
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lead thraugh all the sttiges of vice tod foUj^^ to con- 
vert faim from virtue to wickedness^ and from rdi- 
gion to infidelity^ by all the modish sophistry used 
for that purpose ; and at last to dbmiss him by his 
own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss 
to mankind ; for he was too well acquainted with all 
the scenes of debauchery to have failed in his repre- 
sentations of them, and too zealous for virtue not to 
have represented them in such a manner as should 
expose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was^ like others^ formed and laid 
aside^ till the vigour of his imagination was spent, 
aiid the efiervescence of invention had subsided ; but 
soon gave way to some other design, which pleased 
by its novelty for a while, and then was neglected 
like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no cer- 
tain support but the pension allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exact 
caconomist from want, was very far from being suffi- 
cient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accustomed 
to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratifi^>- 
cation which they solicited, and whom nothing but 
' want of money withheld from partaking of every 
pleasure that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his paision was veiy 
particular. No sooner had he changed the bill, than 
he vanished from the sight of all his acquaintance^ 
and lay for some time out of the reach of all the 
enquiries that friendship or curiosity could make 
after him. At length he appeared again pennylesa as 

before 
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heSatey hixt nister inforiBed even tho6e whom he 
seemed to regaiti most, where he had been ; nor was 
his retreat ever discovered. 

This was his constant practice during d^ whoie 
time that he received the pension from the Queen: 
he regulariy disappeared and returned. He, indeed^ 
43i|firnied that he retired to study, and that the mon^ 
supported him in solitude for many months ; but hiis 
friends declared, that the short time in which it was 
spadt sufficiently confuted his own account of his 
conduct. 

His politeness and his wit sdll raised him fri^ids^ 
who were desircms of setting him at length free from 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
pressed ; and therefore solicited Sir Robert WalpoLe 
in his &vour with so much earnestness, that they 
obtained a promise of the next place that should 
become vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds 
a year. This promise was made vnth an uncom- 
mon declaration, ^^ that it was not the promise of 
^^ a minister to a petitioner, but of a frjend to his 
« friend.** 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set ^t ease 
for ever, and, as he observes in a poem written cdn. 
that incident of his fife^ trusted and was trusted; 
l>ut soon found that his confidence was ill-grounded, 
and this friendly promise was not inviolable. He 
spent a longtime in solicitatibns, and at Last despubned 
and desisted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had givai the 
minidt^ some reason to believe that he should not 
atpengtiien his own interest by advancing him^ for he 
had taken cane to distinguish himself in Gi^&94|pil9» 
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afe an Advocate for the ministry of the last years of 
Queen Anne, and was always ready to justify the 
conduct, and exalt the character, of Lord Bolin^ 
broke, whom he mentions with great regard in an 
Epistle upon Authors, which he wrote about that 
time, but was too wise to publish^ and of which only 
some: fragments have appeared, inserted by him in 
the' " Magazine" after his retirement. 

To idespair was not, however, the character of 
Savage; when one patronage failed, he had recourse 
to another. The Prince was now extremely popular, 
,and had very liberally rewarded the merit of some 
avritQPs whom Mr. Savage did not think superior to 
himself, and therefore he resolved to address a poem 
•to Hin^* 

< For this purpose he made choice of a subject 
; whidh could regard only persons of the highest rank 
a»d greatest affluence, and which was therefore pro- 
per' »for ia' poem intended to procure the patronage 
* of' a prince; and, having retired for some time to 
:llicbmbnd, that he might prosecute bis design in 
full tranquillity, without the temptations of pleasure, 
orthe solicifcations of creditors, by which his medi- 
tations were in equal danger of being disconcerted, 
Jie produced a poem " On Publick Spirit, with re- 
^^ gard to Publick Works." . 

The plan of this, poem is very extensive, and com- 
prises a multitude of topicks, each of which might 
furnish matter sufficient for a long performance, and 
of which some have already employed more eminent 
.writers ; but as he was perhaps Aot fully acquainted 
.with the whole extent of his own design, and was 
writing to obtian a supply pf wanta too.pressing to 
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admit of long or accurate enquiries, he passes negli- 
gently over many publick works, which, even in 
his own opinion, deserved to be more elaborately 
treated. 

But, though he may sometimes disappoint his 
reader by transient touches upon these subjects, 
which have often been considered, and therefore 
Naturally raise expectations, he must be allowed 
amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, 
in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of bene- 
ficence not yet celebrated by any eminent poet, 
though it now appears more susceptible of embellish- 
ments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and affect 
the passions, than many of those which have hitherto 
been thought most worthy of the ornaments of verse. 
ITle settlement of colonies in uninhabited countries, 
the establishment of those in security, whose mis- 
fortunes have made their own country no longer 
pleasing or safe, the acquisition of property without 
injury to any, the appropriation of the waste and 
luxuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of 
those gifts which Heaven has scattered upon regions 
uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be considered 
without giving rise to a great number of pleasing 
ideas, and bewildering the imagination in delightful 
prospects; and, therefore, w;hatever speculations they 
may produce in those who have confined themselvei^ 
to political studies, naturally fixed the attention, and 
excited the applause, of a po^t. The politician, when 
he considers men driven into other countries for 
shelter, and obliged to retire to forests and deserts, 
and pass their lives, and fix their posterity, in the 
remotest corners of the world, to avoid those hard- 
ships 
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f hips which they sufier o? fear in their native place, 
may very properly enquire, why the legislature does 
not provide a remecfy for these miseries, rtitber than 
encourage an escape from them. He may conclude 
that the flight of eVery honest man is a loss to the 
community ; that those who are unhappy without 
guilt ought to be relieved ; and the life, which ir 
overburthened by accidental calamities, set at ease 
by the care of the publick; and that those, who 
have by misconduct forfeited their claim to favour, 
ought rather to be piade useful to the society which 
thejr have injured, than be driven from it. But 
the poet is employed in a more pleasing undertaking 
than that of proposing laws which, however just or 
expedient, will never be made ; or endeavouring to 
Induce to rational schemes of government societies 
which were formed by chance, and are conducted 
by the private passions of those who preside in 
them. He guides the unhappy fugitive, from want 
mid persecution, to plenty, quiet, and security, and 
seats him in scenes of peaceful solitude, and undis- 
turbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sen- 
timents which this prospect of retirement suggested 
to him, to censure those crimes which have been 
generally committed by the discoverers of new re- 
gions, and to expose the enormous wickedness of 
making war upon barbarous nations because they 
cannot i^ist, and of invading countries because they 
^re fruitful ; of extending navigation only to pro^ 
pagate vice, and of visiting distant lands only to lay 
them waste. He has ass^ted the natural equality 
of mankind^ an4 emle^yourecl to suppress that pride 
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which inclines men to imagine that right is the con- 
(Sequence of power. 

His description of the various miseries which 
force men to seek for refuge in. distant countries^ 
affords another instance of his proficiency in the 
important and extensive study of human life^; and 
the tenderness with which he recounts them^ another 
proof of his humanity and benevolence. 

It is observable that the close of this poem dis- 
covers a change which experience had made in Mr. 
Savage*^ opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
youth^ and published in his Miscellanies^ he declares 
his contempt of the contracted views and narrow 
prospects of the middle state of life/ and declares his 
resolution either to tower like the cedar^ or be tram« 
pled like the shrub ; but in this poem^ though ad- 
dressed to a prince^ he mentions this state of life as 
comprizing those who ought most to attract reward, 
those who merit most the confidence of power, and 
the familiarity of greatness ; and, accidentally men- 
tioning this passage to one of his friends, declared, 
that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was 
comprehended in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit 
to condemn that absurd custom, which prevails 
among the English, of permitting servants to receive 
money from strangers for the entertainment that 
they receive, and therefore inserted in his ppem 
these lines : 

But what the fiow'ring pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 
If gates, which to access should still give way. 
Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay ; 
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. Jf perquisited varlets frequent stand, ' r 

And each new walk must a new tax demaijid 5 
What foreign eye but \yith cont^nipt s|urveys ? 
What Muse shj^U from oblivign snatch their praise ? 

But before the publication of his performance he 
recollected, that the Queen allowed heY garden anc( 
cave at Richmond to be shewn for money ; and that 
she so openly countenanced the practice, that she 
had bestowed the privilege of shewing them as a 
place of profit on a man, whose merit she yalue4 
herself upon rewarding, though she gave him only 
the liberty of disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, v^ith more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
these lines might be officiously represented as an 
insult upon the Queen, to whom he owe4 his life 
and his subsistence ; and that the propriety of his 
pbservation would be no security against the cen- 
sures which the unseasonableness of it might draw 
upon him ; he therefore suppi^essed the passage in 
the first edition, but after the Queen's death thought 
the same caution no longer riecessary, and restored 
it to the proper place. 

The po^m was, therefore, published without any 
pplitical faults, and inscribed to the Prince: h\x\ 
Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he could 
prevail to present it to hlin, had no other metho4 
of attracting his observation than the publication of 
frequent- advertisements, and therefore received no 
Reward from his pati'on, hqwever generous on'pthe^ 
pcQ^^ions. 
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This disappointment he never mentioned without 
indignation, being by some means or other confident 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his address to 
him r and insinuated, that if any advances in po- 
pularity could have been made by distinguishing 
him, he had not written without notice, or without 
reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented his poem 
in person, and serit to the printer for a copy with 
tliat design ; but either his opinion changed, or his 
resolution deserted him, and he continued to resent 
neglect without attempting to force himself iiito 
regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable than 
his patron ; for only seventy-two were sold, though 
the performance was much commended by some 
whose judgment in that kind of writing is generally 
allowed. But Savage easily reconciled himself to^ 
mankind, without imputing any defect to his. work, 
by observing that his poem was unluckily published 
two days after the prorogation of the parliament, 
and by consequence at a time when all those whq 
could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking 
leave gf others upon their dismission from publick 
aiFairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justification of the 
publick, that this performance is ^ot the liiost ex-r 
i3ellent of JVfr, Savage's works; and that, though it 
cannot be denied to contain many striking sentir 
jxjents, majestick lines, arid just observations, it is in 
general not sufl[iciently polished in the language^ or 
jPjiliyenQ4 ^^ the imj^er^^ or digested in the plan, 
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Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alle- 
viation of his poverty, which was such as very few 
could have supported with equal patience ; but to 
which, it must likewise be confessed, tteit few would 
have been exposed who received punctually fifty 
pounds a year ; a salary which, though by no mtens 
equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
found sufficient to support families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the necessities of life 
require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he 
returned in a short time to his former distress, and 
for some part of the year generally lived by chance, 
eiEiting only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meanness of his dress 
often excluded him, when the politeness and variety 
of his conversation would have been thought a suffi- 
cient recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
passed the night sometimes in meto houses, which 
are set open at night to any casual wanderers, some- 
times in cellars, among the riot and filth of the 
meanest and most profligate of the rabble ; and some- 
times, when he had not money to support even the 
expences of these receptacles, walked about the 
streets till he was weary, and lay down in the 
summer upon a bulk, or in the wintei*, with his 
associates in poverty, among the at^hes of a glass* 
house. 

In this manner were passed those days and those 
nights which nature had enabled him to have em- 
ployied in elevated speculations, useful studies, or 
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pleasing conversation. ' On a bulk^ in a cellar^ or in 
a glass-house^ among thieves and I^eggars, was to be 
found the author of The IVanderer, the man of 
exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curious ob« 
servations ; the man whose remarks on life tnight 
have assisted the statesman^ whose ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the moralist^ whose elo^ 
quence might have influenced senates, and whose 
delicacy might have polished courts. 

It cannot, but be imagined that such necessities 
mi^ht sometimes force him upon disreputable pnic-^ 
tices; and it is probable that these lines in The 
fVanderer were occasioned by his reflections on his 
pwn conduct: 

Though misery leads to happiness, and truth. 
Unequal to the load this languid youth, 
(O, let none censure, if untried by grief, * 
If, amidst woe, untempted by relief^) 
He stoopM reluctant to low arts of shame. 
Which then, ev'n then, he scorn' d, and blushed to 
name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be solicited for small sums, which the frequency of 
the request made in time considerable ; and he was 
therefore quickly shunned by those who were be- 
come familiar enough to be trusted with his necessi- 
ties ; but his rambling manner of lif^, and constant 
appearance at houses of publick resort, always pro- 
cured him a new succession of friends, whose kind* 
pess had not been exhausted by repeated requests ; 
so that he was seldom absolutely without resources, 
but had in his utmost exigencies this comfort, that 
he always imagined himself sure of speedy relief- 
It 
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It was observed, that he always asked , favours of 
rtiis kind without the least submission or apparent 
consciousness of dependence, and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliance, with his request as 
an obligation that deserved any extraordinary ac«- 
knowledgements ; but a refusal was resented by him 
as an affit>nt, or complained of as an injury ; nor 
did he readily reconcile himself to those who either 
denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any inti- 
mation that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by tbose 
who knew both his merit and distresses, that they 
received him into their families, but they soon dis- 
covered him to be a very incommodious inmate ; for, 
being always accustomed to an irregular nianner of 
life, he could not confiue himself tp any stated hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would 
prolong his. conversation till midnight, without con- 
sidering that business might require his friend's ap- 
plication in the morning; and, when he had per- 
suaded himself to retire to bed, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner; it was therefore 
impossible to pay him any distinction without the 
entire subversion of all oeconomy, a kind of establish- 
ment which, wherever he went, he always appeared 
jimbitious to overthrow. 

It must, therefore, be acknowledged, in justifica- 
tion of mankind, that it was not always by the neg- 
ligence or coldness of his friends that Savage was dis- 
tressed, but because it w^s in reality very difficult to 
preserve liiui long in a state of ease. To supply hina 
with money was a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner 
di4 h? see himself master of ^ sum sufficient to set 
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him free frotn care for a day, than he became pro- 
fuse and luxurious. When once he had entered a 
tavern, or engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never 
retired till want ^of money obliged him to some new 
, expedient. If he was entertained in a family, no- 
thing was any longer to be regarded there but amuse* 
ments and jollity ; wherever Savage entered, he im- 
mediately expected that order and business should 
fly before him, that all should thenceforward be left 
to hazard, and that no dull principle of domestick 
management should be opposed to his inclination, 
or intrude upon his gaiety. 

■ His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected 
him ; in his lowest state, he wanted not- spirit to 
assert the natural dignity of wit, and was always 
,ready to repress that insolence which the superiority 
.oC' fortune incited, and to trample on that reputation 
which rose upon any other basis than that of merit; 
he never admitted any gross familiarities, or sub^ 
mitted to be treated otherwise than as an equal* 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, 
one of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable for 
moderation in his prosperity, left a message, that he 
desired to see him about nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that his intention was to assist him ; but Was 
very much disgusted that he should presume to pre-^ 
scribe the hour of his attendance, and, I believe, re* 
fiised to visit him, and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible .temper, whether firmness or 
obstinacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, from whom he very frequently demanded, 
that the allowance which was once paid him should 
be.r^stored ; but with whom he never appeared to 
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entertain for a moment the thought of soliciting a 
reconciliation, and whom he treated at once with all 
the haughtiness of superiority^ and all the bitterness 
of resentment. He wrote to him, not in a style of 
supplicatiim or respect^ but of reproach, menace, 
and contempt ; and appeared determined^ if he ever 
regained his allowance, to hold it only by the right 
of conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man is richer 
^han that he is wiser than themselves, superiority of 
understanding is not so readily acknowle(^ged as that 
of fortune ; nor is that haughtiness, which the con^ 
sciousness of great abilities incites, borne with the 
same submission as the tyranny of affluence ; and 
therefore Savage, by asserting his claim to deference 
and regard, and by treating those with contempt, 
whom better fortune animated to rebel against him,^ 
did not fail to raise a great number of enemies in 
the different classes of mankind. Those who thought 
themselves raised above him by the advantages of 
riclies, hated him because they found no protection 
from the petulance of his wit. Those who were 
^teemed for their writings feared him as a critick, 
and maligned him as a rival, and almost all the 
smaller wits were his professed enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged his re- 
aentm^t as to intr^uce him in a farce, and direct 
him to be personated on the stage, in a dress like 
1^Jlat which he then wore ; a mean insult, which only 
ifistnuated that Savage had but one coat, and which 
was therefore despised by him radier than resented ; 
for, though he wrote a lampoon against Miller, he 
never printed it: and aa no other person ought to 
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fNrpsecute th^t revenge from which the perspn who 
was iiyured desisted^ I shall not preserve what Mn 
S$y^ «ttp{n^sed ; of which the pubUcation would 
iiKh^ have been a punishment too severe for so 
iilij)ot^t an assault 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage 
iiot the waiit of lodging or of food^ but the neglect 
and contempt which it drew upon him. He <;pmr 
plained th^t> as his affairs grew desperate^ he found 
bi^ reputation for capacity vi3ibly decline; that hjb 
opinion in questions of criticism was no longer re- 
garded^ wh^n his coat was out of fashion ; and that 
those who, in the interval of his prosperity, were 
isjways encouraging him to great undertakings by 
encomiums on his genius and assurances of success, 
now received, any mention of his designs with oold-^ 
ness^ tJio^ght that th^ subjects on which he proposed 
to write we^e very difficult, and t^r^re ready to inform 
him, that the eveht of a poem wa3 uncertain, that 
an author ought to employ much time in the consi- 
d^a^tion of his plan, and not presumeto sit down to 
write in confidence of a few cursory ideas, and a 
superficial knowledge ; difficulties were started, on 
ail sides, $md he was no longer qualified for any per- 
formanoe but " The Volunteer Laureat." 

Yet even tiiis kind of contempt nevar depressed 
him ; ioT he always preserved a steady confidenoe 
in^ his own capacity, and believed nothing above his 
reach which J)e should at any time earnestly endea^ 
vour to attaiii. He formed schemes of the same kind 
with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flat- 
tered himsdtf with advances to be made in science^ 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in some distant period 
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of his life. For the acquisition of knowledge he wA§ 
indeed far better qualified than for that of riches } 
for he was naturally inquisitive, and desiricHis of the 
conversation of those from whom any informaticm 
was to be obtained, but by no means solicitous to 
improve those opportunities that were sometimes of- 
fered of raising his fortune ; and he was remarkably 
retentive of his ideas, which, when once he was in 
possession of them^ rarely forsook him ; a quality 
which could itever be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expec-^ 
tatibn that the Queien Would some time i^ecoUect her 
promise, he had recourse to the usual practice of 
writers, and publishied pit)pOs$fls ' for printing his. 
works by subscription, to which he Was encouraged 
by the success oi^ many who had not a better right 
to the fevour of the publick ; but, whalfcever was the 
reason, he did iiot;find the World equally inclined to 
SaD^^our him ; smd heobserviBd, with some discontent^ 
that, though he 6^1^^} his works at half-a-guinea) 
he was able to jm'ocqtq but a small number in com-*^ 
^parisonwith those^who ^subscribed twice as much to 
Ihick. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his 
proposals neglected by the Queeh, who patronised 
Mr, Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited a 
competition, among those who attended the "court, 
who should most promote his interest, and who 
should first crffer a subscription. This was a distinc-^ 
tion to which Mr. Savage made no scruple of assert- 
ing, that his birth,' his misfortunes, and his genius> 
gave a fairer title, than could be pleaded by him ou 
whom it was conferred 
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Savage^s applications were, however^ not univer* 
sally unsuccessful ; for some of the nobility counter 
nanced his design^ encouraged his proposals^ and 
subscribed with great liberality. He related of the 
Duke of Chandos particularly, that^ upon receiving 
his proposals^ he sent him ten guineas* 

But the money which his subscriptions a£E>rded 
him was not less Volatile than that whiqh he re- 
ceived from his other schemes ; whenever a subscript 
tion was paid him> he went to a tavern; and, as 
money so collected is necessarily received in small 
sums, he never was able to send his poems to the 
pres9, but for many years continued his^ solicitation^ 
and squandered whatever he obtained. 

The project of printing his works was ftequently 
revived; and as. his pix>posais grew obsolete, new 
ones were printed with fresb^ dates. To form 
^schemes for the publication^ was oile of his favourite 
amusements; nor was he ever more at ease than 
when, with any friend who readily fell-in with his 
schemes, he was adjusting the print, forming the 
jadvertisements, and regulating the dispersion of his 
mew edition, whi^h he really intended some time to 
publish, and which, as long as experienqe had shewn 
him the impossibility of printing the volume to- 
gether, he at last determined to divide into weekly 
pr monthly numbers, that the profits of the ^rst 
igsiight supply the expences of the next. 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting ^uspence, living for the greatest part in 
fear of prosecutions from his creditors, and conse- 
quently skulking in obscure parts of the town, of 
vhich he was no stranger to the remotest corners* 
Vol. X. Bb But 
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But whereva: he came, his address secuiied Kim 
friends, whom his necessikiea soon aUeaated ; so that 
be had perhaps, a more nmneixius acquaintance than 
any man ever befidre attained, there being scarcely 
any pf^rson eminent on any account to whom he was 
not known, or whose character he was not in some 
degree able to delineate. 

• . To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance 
every circumstance of hi&life contdlMited. He exr 
c^\]ed in the arts of convetsatibn, and therefore wil* 
lingly practised them. £le had sdkiom any home, 
or even a lodging in whkh he could be private ; and 
Iherefore was driven into publidL^houses for the 
common conveniences of Kfe and. suppoais of nature. 
He wap always ready to cbmply with evecy inyitation, 
having no employment tx>wi^hoId hiin> and often 
no money to. provide for hinaself ; an^ by dining 
with one ooinpany, he liever failed of obtaining an 
introduction into another. 

Thus dis^pated was his life, and thus casual his 
subsistence ; yet did not the distraction of his views 
hinder him from reflection, iM>r the uncertainty o( 
his condition depi^ess his gaiety. When he had wan* 
dered about without any fortunate adv^entxire by 
which he was led into ^ tavern, he "sometimes retin^ 
into the fields, and was able to employ his mind in 
study, or amuse it with pleasing imaginations ; and 
s^eldom appeared^ to be melancholy^ but when some 
sudden misfortune had just fallen upon him, and 
even then in a feUr moments he would disentai^le 
himself from his perplexity, adopt the subject of 
conversation, and apply his mind wholly to die ob? 
jects that others presented to it* 

This 
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Was. yet imbiteei^d^ in l73^> ^^ ii0fr'ceiUuidtiw« 
Th6 deddi of the Qmen 6t^pti?(Mi him of ail thd 
^dospeets of prtfentiemt tfith whidi he bo long enter'^ 
lulled his imagination ; and, as Sh^ Rdbert Waipole 
IriKt before ^f^etif him tisasoi^tior believe that he nevjer 
kitefided the perfennaniee of hi» promise^ lie waf 
now abandoned again to fortntie. 

ff^iiMg,' hoBimyw, att t^t tini^ su^orted b^ a 
ftiend; SEftd ais it Wtts not' his custom to look oat fo# 
distant calamifties^ or to feel any other pain than* thak 
which tibwod itself upon hi^ senses^ he was not iwueh 
aflietedathife iMs, i»Adpei:hapS' comforted ^hstnisetf 
l!ha« his pension wonld be now- coiitiiiiMd:witbcradb 
&e annulil-tribute ot a'panegyriek. - 

Anothet< eicpectatiion c(mtribtited likewise to su^ 
port him; he had taken* a resdlirtion t& write a se^ 
eond tragedy upon the story of Sirl^ioikias Ovei^< 
bury^ in w^ieh he pteserved^a few lines: of -his ibmiei^ 
play, but made a total alteration of the ^ati; added! 
new incidents-, and introduced new characters; so» 
. tiiat it was a neW tragedy, not a revival of thfe former. 

Many of his friends blamed him* for not making 
choice of another subject; but, iii^ vindication of 
himself, he asserted, that it was not easy to find ar 
better; and that he thought it his infei»est to extin-' 
guish the memory of the first tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one less defective upon the 
same story ; by which he should entirely defeat the 
artifice of the booksellers, Who, after the dtatii of 
any author of reputation, are atlways industrious to 
swell his works, by uniting his worst productiiMur 
with his best. 
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In fbe execution of this scheme, however, he 
proceeded but slowly, and probably only ei^ployed 
himself upon it whai he could find no oth^r amuse^ 
ment; but he pleased himself with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire would be 
equivalent to all that he had lost by the death of his 
patroness* 

He did not, in oonfidence of his approaching 
riches, neglect the measures. proper to secure the 
continuance of his pension, though some <>f his far 
vourars thought him culpable for omitting tp write 
on her death ; but, on ha* birth-day necKt year, he 
gave a proof of the solidity of his judgment, and 
the power of his gmius. He knew that the track 
,of el^y h^ been so long beaten, that it was im- 
possible to travel in it without treading in the foot* 
steps of Aoae who had gone before him ; and that 
therefore k was necessary, thsA he might distinguish 
himself from the herd of encomiasts, to find out 
some new walk of funeral panegyrick. 

This difficult task he performed in such a manner, 
that his poem may be jusdy ranked among the best 
pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topicks, 
which any other man would have thought it very 
difficult to connect in one view, but which he has 
united in such a manner, that the relation between 
them appears natural ; and it may be justly said^ 
that what no other man would have thought x>n, it 
now aj^pears scarcely possible for any man to miss* 

The 
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The beauty of this peculiar combination of images 
is so masterly^ that it is sufficient to set this poem 
above censure ; -and therefore it is not necessary to 
mention many other delicate touches which may be 
found in it^ and which would deservedly be admired 
in any other performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added^ from 
the same poem, ^n instance of his prudence, an 
excellence for which he was not so often distin- 
guished ; he does not forget to remind the king, in 
the most delicate and artful manner, of continuing 
his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was 
for some time in suspence, but was in no great de- 
gree solicitous about it ; and continued his labour 
upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till the 
friend who had for a considerable time supported 
him, removing his family to another place, took oc- 
casion to dismiss him. It then became necessary to 
enquire more diligently what was determined in his 
affair, baring reason to suspect that no great favour 
was intended him,' because he had not received his 
pension at the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of 
retrieving his interest, whiqh were most likely to suc- 
ceed ; and some of those who were employed in the 
Exchequer cautioned him against too much violence 
in his proceedings: but Mr. Savage, who seldom 
regulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave 
way to his passion, and demanded of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, at his levee, the rea^n of the distinction that 
was made between him and the other pensioners of 
ihe Queen^ witii ^ degree of roughness which perhaps 

deter- 
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determiiK94 W«» *o vitbA»w wh»t had be€i» loply 

Wb^t^i^r w^ tl>e crioie of which he was ac(!used 
lor.suep^ctedy and whatever influence w^s employed 
against him, he r^peived soon^fjber a^acpount that 
took from him all hopes {>f regaiivn|^. 1)1^ p^iiHHon i 
imd h^. bad iio9^ |ito {NTo^pect qf $ub$i6tence btit from 
Imb phy, f^n^ he ]i:n(eiv no vr^y of living for thg tioae 
i^equired to finish it. 

So p^iil|ar ,were the misfortunes of this maaa^ 
t^prived of an estate and titlq by a p^rttculai^ law, 
exposed and abandoned by ^ mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortuqe which hi(3 fat^r bad aUotted 
him, he entered the world v^ithout a friend; and 
tbpiigh hk »abiliti€is forced themselves into esteem 
and Jteputation^, he iivas never able to obtain aiiy reaj 
advantage, aad whatever proi^pects arose, were al- 
ways iut^rcepled as he began to approach them. 
The king's intentions in his favour were frustrated j 
his dedication id me prince, whose generosity on 
every other occfision.was eminent, procured him no 
reward; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himself 
upon keeping his promise to others, broke it to him 
without r^ret ; find the bounty of the Queen ^as, 
after her 4^th, withdrawn from hiin, and frotfi hin^ 
only. 

Such wf re his misfortunefJ, whi<?h yet he bore, not 
Qnly with decency, but with cheerfulness ; por waa 
his gaiety plouded even by his last disappointments^ 
tlipugh hfl was in a shbrt time reduced to the lowest 
dcgpep of distress, and often wanted both lodging 
^ud food; At tliig time h^ gave ano&er instwice <rf 
tjie iwurmounts^bfe obstinacy of hi» spirit j his dothw 
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were woendut; and he received notice^ that at ^ 
ooffiee-faouse some clothes and linen wevt left foF 
him : the person who sent them did not, J believe, 
inform him to whom he was to be obliged^ that he 
might spare the perplexity of, acknowledging the 
benefit ; but though the offer was so far gen^ous, it 
was made with some neglect of ceremonies, which 
Mr. Savage so much resented, that h^ refused the pre- 
sent, and declined to enter the house till the clothes 
^t had b^&x designed for him were taken away. 

His distress was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefinre, thought it proper to concert some 
measures for his relief; and one of them wrote a 
;Ietter to him, in which he wpressed his concern 
'^^ for tile miserable withdi^wing of his pulsion;'* 
^nd gaVQ him hopes, that in a short time he should 
find himself supplied with a competency, *^ without 
** 9rny d^peiidence on those little creatures which we 
^^ are pli^Bed to call the Great" 

The sdbsme prc^osed for this happy and indepen- 
dent subsistence was, that he should retire into WaIeSj» 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to 
be raised by a subscription, on which he was to live 
^vately in ^ pheap place, without aspiring any more 
tp afilu^ce, ^ having any farther care of reputation. 
- This otfer Mr, Savage gladly accepted, though 
mTe&k intentions very different from those of his 
Iriendsf far they proposed that he should continue 
an exile from London for ever, and spend all the re- 
fitoiniiig part of hi^ life at Swansea ; but he designed 
^5nly 16 take the oj^ortunity, which their scheme 
<4^fl^if6d hiln5 df f^tf^aling for a short iime^ that Ke 
tttigtrt j)tBpW6his|^yJprth^St»^ tmd his xAher 
^ worlj 
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^orks for the press, and then return to London to 
exhibit his tragedy^ and live upon the profits of 
his own labour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed viery great 
improvements, which would have required much 
time, or great application ; and, when he had finished 
them, he designed to do justice to his subscribers^ 
by publishing them according to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for 
the country, of which he had no knowledge but 
from pastorals and songs. He imagined that he 
should be transported to scenes of flowery felicity, 
like those which one poet has reflected to another; 
and had projected a perp^ual round of innocent 
pleasures, of which )ie suspected no interruption 
from pride, or iguorance, or brutality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, that 
•when he was once gently reproached by a friend for 
submitting to live upon a subscription, and advised 
rather by a resolute exertion of his abilities to sup- 
port himself, he could not bear to debar himsdf 
from the happiness which was to be found in the 
calm of a cottage, or lose the opportunity of listen- 
ing, without intermission, to the melody gf the 
nightingale, which he believed was to be heard from 
every bramble, and which he did not fail to mention 
as a very important part of the happiness of a 
country life. 

While this scheme was ripening, bis friends di- 
rected him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be secure from bis creditors;^ 
•nd sent him eyery Monday a $»ine^ which h^ com- 
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jnonly spent before the iiext morning, and trusted, 
after his usual manner^ the remaining part of the 
iveek to the bounty of fortune. 
• He now began very sensibly to fed the miseries 
of dependence. Those by whom he was to be sup- 
ported began to prescribe to him witli an air of au-^ 
thority, which he knew not how decently to resent^ 
iior patiently to bear ; and he soon discovered, from 
the conduct of most of his subscriber^, th^t he was 
yet in the hands t)f ^^ little 9reatures;** 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he 
gave many instances, of which none appeared to 
raise his indignation to a greater height than the 
method which was taken of furnishing him with 
clothes. Instead of consulting hhn, and allowing 
him to send a tailor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they proposed to send for k 
tailor to take his measure, and then to consult how 
they should equip him* 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
such as Savage*;3 humanity would have suggested to 
him on a like occasion ; but it had scarcely deserved 
mentionj, l\ad it not, by affecting him in an uncom* 
mon degree, shewn the peculiarity of his character. 
Upon hearing the design that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the most violent ago* 
nies of rage ; and, being asked what it could be that 
gave him such disturbance, he replied with th^ 
utmost vehemence of indignation, ^^ That they had 
^^ sent for a tailor to measure him." 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear 
pf renewing his uneasiness. It is probable that, 
vpon recoltectioUy he submitted with a good grace to 

what 
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what he could not avoid, fmd that he <Bscovered n* 
Tesentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not hnmhled to implieit and 
universal compltanee ; for when the gentleman, who 
had first informed him of the design to support him 
hy a suhscfiptron, attempted to procure a reconcilia- 
tion with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no meani; 
he prevailed upon to cdihply wiA the measures that 
were proposed* 

A letter was written for him * to Sir William 
Lemon, to prevail 'upon Him to interpose his g6od 
offices with Lord Tyrcohnd, in which he solicitedl 
Sir William's assistance *^for a man who really 
^* needed it as much asany man could well do ;" and 
informed him, that he was retiring '^^ for ever to a 
*^ place where he should no mt)re trouble his rela-* 
^ tions, friends, or enemies ;" he confessed, that his 
passion had betrayed him to some conduct, with re- 
gard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he could not but 
heartily ask his pardon; and as he imagined Lord 
Tyrconnel's passion might b^ yet so high ttiat h^ 
would not " receive a letter from him," begged that 
Sir William would endeavour to soften him ; and 
expressed his hopes that he would comply with this 
request, ^nd that ^^ so small a relation would not 
!* harden bis heart against him.'* 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter 
to him, ^as not very agreeable to Mr. Savage; and 
therefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 
inclined to approve it. But when he read it, he 
found xt contained sentiments entirely opposite to 

* By Mr. Pc^fe, Dr. J. . 
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bis own> nad^ as he asserted^ to tbe truths ahcl there- 
fore, instead of cc^ying it^ wrote his friend a letter 
JuU of Baasculioe resentment and warm expostu^ 
Utions, He very justly observed, that the style wa« 
too supplicatory, and the representation too abjec^ 
and that he ought at l^a3t to have made him com** 
plain with ^* the dignity of a gentleman in distress."^ 
He declared that he would not write the paragraph 
in which he was^ to ask Lord Tyrconaaers pardon; 
for, ^^ he despised his pardon^ and therefore could 
^^ not heartily, and would not hypocriticaJly, ask it** 
He remarked that his friend made a very unrea^ 
iBonahle distinction between himself and him ; for, 
fays he, ^' when you mention men of high rank in 
^^ your own character," they are " those little crea- 
^' tures whom we are pleased to call the Great f but 
when you address them " in mine," no servility is 
sufficiently humble. He then with great propriety 
explained the ill consequences which might be ex* 
pected from such a letter, which his relations would 
print in their own defence, and which would for 
ever be produced as a full answer to all that he 
should allege against them ; for he always intended 
to publish a minute account of the treatment which 
he had received. It is to be remembered, to the 
honour of the gentlemai? by whom this letter was 
drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reasons-, 
4nd agreed that it ought to be suppressed. 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription 
was at length raised, which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were paid by one gen- 
fiemufi* ; ^ch was the generosity of mankind, that 

f M^\ Pope. B. 
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what bad been done by a player lyithout solicitation^ 
could not now be effected by application and in- 
terest ; and Savage had a great number to court and 
to obey for a pension less than that which Mrs. Old-* 
field paid him without exacting any servilities. 

Mr. Savage, however, was satisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance, 
tiioagh scanty, would be more than sufficient for 
hun, being now determined to commence a rigid 
oeconomist, and to live according to the exactest rules 
of frugality ; for nothing was in his opinion more 
contemptible than a man, who, when he knew his 
income, exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, that in- 
stances of such folly were too common, and lamented 
that some men were not to be trusted with their own 
money. 

Fiill of these salutary resolutions, he left London 
in July 173^5 having taken leave with great tender- 
ness of his friends, and parted from the author of 
this narrative with tears in his -eyes. He was fur- 
nished with fifteen guineas, and informed, that they 
would be sufficient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his supJ)ort in Wales for some time ; 
and that there remained but little more of the first 
collection. He promised a strict adherence to his 
maxims of parsimony, and went away in the stage- 
coach ; nor did his friends expect to hear from him 
till he informed them of liis arrival at Swansea. 

But, when they least expected, arrived a letter 

' dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 

which he sent them word, that he was yet upon the 

road, and without money ; and that he therefore 

could not proceed without a renuttance. They then 
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wnt him the money that was in theii* hands^ with 
which he was enabled to reach Bristol^ from whence 
he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an^ embargo laid upon the 
shipping, so that he could not immediately obtain a 
passs^ ; and being therefore obliged to stay there 
some time, he with his usual felicity ingratiated him- 
self with many of the principal, inhabitants, was in- 
vited to their houses, distinguished at their pubjick 
feasts, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vainity, and therefore easily aigaged his afiection. 

He began very early afiter his retirement to conK" 
plain of the conduct of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them so much by his letters, that 
they withdrew, however honourably, their contri- 
butions ; jand it is believed, that little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a year,.whijch. ware al- 
lowed him by the gentleman who proposed the sub- 
scription. , . , 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, 
the place originally proposed for his residence, whem 
he lived about a year, very much dissatisfied with 
the diminution of his salary ; but contracted, as in 
other places, acquaintance with those who were most 
distinguished in that country, among whom he has 
celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some verses 
which he inserted in '^The Gentleman's Magazine *.'* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acta 
were wanting when he left I/>Qdon ; and was desirous 
of coming to town, to bring it upon the $tage. This 
design was very warmly opposed ; and be was ad- 

* Beprmted in the late Collection. 
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nseAy hy his chief benefactor^ to put k intd tll« 
hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Maltet^ that it 
might be fitted for the stage^ at>d to allow his fpiends 
to re<?eivef the profits^ out of which an annn^pensibn 
should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost con- 
tempt. He was by no means convinced that the 
judgment of those, to whom he was requirecl to sub* 
mit, was superior to his own. He was now deter-* 
mined> as he expressed it, to be ^^ no l6nger*kept iit 
^^ leading-strings/^ and had no elevated- ideel'of ^^ his 
*^ bounty, who proposed to pension him out o^ the 
♦' profits of his own labours.** 

He attempted in Wales to promote a^ subscription 
for his works, and had once hopes of success ; but 
in a short time afterwards formed a resbkttion of 
leaving that part of the country, to which he thought 
it not reasonable to be confined, for the gtatificatioii 
of tlwse who, having promised him a liberal income^ 
)iad no sooner banished him to a remote comer, 
Aan they reduced his allowance to a salary scarcely 
equal to the necessities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which,, in his 
own opinion at least, he had not deserved, was sucb^ 
that \\e broke off all correspondence with most of 
his contributors, and appeared to consider them as 
persecutors and' oppressors ; and in the latter part of 
his life declared; that their conduct toward him since 
his departure from London ^^ had been perfidious- 
** ness impro^ng on perfididusness, and inhumanity 
^ on inhumanity.'' 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of 
Mr. Savage did not sometimes incite him to satirical 
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dtaggers^ions of the bd:iaviour of those by whom he 
thought himself reduoedto them. But it must be 
granted^ thet the dimmulioR c^ his allowance iffas a 
great liardUiip^ and tliat those who withdrew their 
subseiriptions from a mam, who,'«ipoa the faith of 
<^eir pr^biise, had gone ifito a kind of banishmenl, 
and abandoned all tiiose by whom he had been be^ 
fore relieved in his distresses^ will find it no^ easy task 
to vindicate their conduct. 

It may b6 alleged^ and^ perhaps justly, that he 
was |]%tutaAt uiid contemptuous^; that lie more fre- 
quently mprdaohed his subsdi^bers for not givii^ 
faiip more, dian thanked thein for what he received; 
but it is to be remembered^ that his conduct, and 
this is the worst charge that can be drawn up agaiast 
him, did them no real injury, and that it therefore 
ought i;ath^ to have been pitied -than resented; at 
feast, the resentment it might provoke ought to have 
been generous and manly ; epithets which his con- 
duet will hardly deserve that starves the man whom 
he has pa^uaded to put himself into his power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by 
Savage, th^t they should, before they had taken 
away what they promised, have replaced him in his 
former state, that they should have taken no advan- 
tages from the situatfon to which the appearance of 
their kindness had reduced him, and that he should 
have been recalled to London before he was aban- 
doned. He might justly represent, that he ought to 
have been considered as a lion in the toils, and de- 
mand to be released before the dogs should be loosed 
lipoh him. 

He 
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He endeavoured^ indeed, to release himielf, asd^ 
iiFith an intent to return to London^ went to Bristol^ 
where a repetition of the kindness which he had for-^ 
merly found invited him to stay. He was not only 
caressed and treated^ but had a collection made for 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but his negligence did not suffer him to consider, 
that such proofs of kindness w^e not often to be 
expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was 
in a great degree the effect of novelty, and mighty 
probably, be every day less ; and therefore he took 
no care to improve the happy time, but was encou- 
raged by one favour to hope for anoth^, till at 
length generosity was exhausted^ and ofiiciousne^ 
wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice 
of prolonging his visits to unseasonable hours,, and 
disconcerting all the families into which he was ad- 
mitted. This was an error in a place of commerce, 
which all the charms of his conversation could not 
compensate ; for what trader would purchase such 
airy satisfaction by the loss of solid gain, which must 
be the consequence of midnight merriment, as those 
hours which were gained at night were generally lost 
in the morning? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiQsity of the inha- 
bitants was gratified, found the number of his friends 
daily decreasing, perhaps without suspecting • fo^ 
what reason their conduct was altered ; for he still 
continued to harass, with his nocturnal intrusions, 
those that yet countenanced him, and admitted him 
to their houses. 

But 
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But he did not spend all the time of his residence, 
at Bristol in visits or at taverns ; for he sometimes 
returned to his studies, and began several consi- 
derable designs. When he felt an inclination to 
write, he always retired from the knowledge of his 
friends, and lay hid in an obscure part of the suburbs, 
till he found himself again desirous of company, to 
which it is likely that intervals of absence made him 
more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to 
London, to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but^ 
having neglected to depart with the money that was 
raised for him, he could not afterwards procure a 
sum sufficient to defray the expences of his journey ; 
nor perhaps would a fresh supply have had any 
other etFect than, by putting immediate pleasures 
into .his power, to have driven the thoughts of his 
journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriving 
a scheme for the morrow, distress stole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His conduct had alr(eady 
wearied some of those who were at first enamoured 
of his conversation; but he might, perhaps, still 
have devolved to others, whom he might have en- 
tertained with equal success, had not the decay of 
his clothes made it no longer consistent with their 
vanity to SKimit him to their tables,^or to associate 
with him in publick places. He now began to find 
every man from home at whose house he called ; and 
was therefore no longer able to procure the neces- 
saries of life, but wandered about the town, slighted^ 
and neglected^ iin quest of a dinner, which he did not. 
always obtain. 
Vol, X. Co To 
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To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
officers for small debts which he had contracted; 
and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the small 
number of friends from whom he had still r^son to 
hope for favours. His custom was, to lie in bed the 
greatest part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmost privacy, and, after hsiving paid his 
visit, return again before morning to his lodging, 
which was the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the other, he suffered the utmost extremities of 
poverty, and often fasted so long, that he was seized 
with faintness, and had lost his appetite, not being 
able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of his 
stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided him- 
self a decent coat, and determined to go to London, 
but unhappily spent his money at a &vourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Bristol, where he was 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who sheltered him in his 
house, though at the usual inconveniences with 
which his company was attended j for he could nei- 
ther be persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to 
rise in the day. , ' 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 
misery he was always disengaged and cheerful : he 
at some times pursued his studies, and at others con- 
tinued or enlarged his epistolary correqx>ndence ; 
nor was he ever so far dejected as to endeavour to 
procure an increase of his allowance by any other 
methods than accusations and reproaches*. 

He 
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He had nAvF no longer any hopes of assistance 
from his friaick at Bristol^ who as merchants^ aii<i 
hy consequence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot 
be apposed to have looked with much compassion 
up^n ne^gienfce and extravagance, or to think atiy 
QK<^eHence equivalent to a fault of such consequence 
as neglect of GSboonomy. It is natural to imagine^ 
. that many of those, who would-have relieved hii real 
Iraats, wefe discouraged from the exertion of their 
benevolence by obee;rration of the use which was 
iktade of their favours, and convtcfion that reHef 
wotfM only be momentary, ind that the same neces^ 
sity would quickly return. 

At last be quitted the house of his friend, and re- 
tamed to his lodgiiig at the inn, still ifttendiiig to set 
out in a few ds^s for Li^hdon ; but on the loth of 
January 1742-39 halving been at: supper with two of 
Im^ friends, he was at his return to his lodgingsi «r-> 
tested for a debt of about eight .pounds, which he 
owed at a eofiee*house, and conductiBd to the house 
of a sheriff's officer. The account which he jgiires 
of this misfortune, in a letter to one of the gende- 
inen with whom he had stipped,4s too remaiicable to 
be omitted. 

" It was not a little unfortunate for me, that 1 
^* spent yesterday's evening with you ; becaiise thd 
" hour hindered me from entering on my new lodg- 
^* ing; however, I have now got one, but such aft 
*' one as I believe nobody would chuse. 

^^ I wsffl arretted at the suit of Mrs. Read, j«st a^ 
*^ I was going up stairs to bed, at Mr. iJowyer's ; but 
^* taken in so private a manner, that I believe i^bod^r 
" at the White Lion, is apprised of it; tintoogti I Idt 

c c ^ 5^ the 
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*^ the officers know the strength, or rather weakness, 
^' of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmost 
*^ civihty ; and even when they conducted me to 
** confinement, it was in such a manner, that I verily 
<^ believe I could have escaped, which I would rather 
" be ruined than have done, notwithstanding the 
'^ whole amount of my finances was but three pence 
** halfpenny. 

^* In the first place, I must insist, that you will 

*^ industriously conceal this from Mrs. S-r s, be- 

** cause I would not have her good-nature suffer that 
^* pain which, I know, she would be apt to feel on 
" this occasion. 

^^ Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of 
*^ friendship, by no means to have one uneasy thought 
"on my account; but to have the same pleasantry 
*^ of countenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, 
** which (God be praised!) I have in this, and have 
*^ had in a much severer calamity. Furthermore,! 
^* charge you, if you value my friendship as truly as 
" I do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the least 
^^ resentment against Mrs. Read. I believe she has 
" ruined me, but I freely forgive her ; an\l (though 
^^ I will never more have any intimacy with her) I 
** would, at a due distance, rather do her an act of 
*^ good, than ill will. Lastly, (pardon the expression,) 
^^ I absolutely command you not to offer me any 
" pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting me 
" any from any one of your friends. At another 
^^ time, or on any ^other occasion, you may, dear 
" friend, be well assured, I would rather write to 
" you^in the submissive style of a request, than that 
".of a'^ewmptory command. 

'' How- 
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** 'However, that my truly valuable friend may not 
^^ think I am too proud to ask a favour, let me in- 
^^ treat you to let me have your boy to attend me 
*^ for this day, not only for the sake of saving me the 
^^expence of porters, but for the delivery of some 
^^ letters to people whose names I would not have 
*^ known to strangers. 

'^ The civil treatment I have thus far met from 

*^ those whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to 

^* the Almighty, that though he has thought fit to 

^^^ visit me (on my birth-night) with affliction, yet 

" (such is his great gobdness !) my affliction is not 

^^ without alleviating circumstances. I murmur not ; 

^^ but am all resignation to the divine will. As to 

^^ the world, I hope that I shall be endued by 

^^ Heaven with that presence of mind, that serene 

*' dignity in misfortune, that constitutes the character 

*^ of a true nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of 

^^ coronets ; a nobility arising from the just principles 

*^ of philosophy, refined and exalted by those of 

<^ Christianity.'* 

He continued five days at the officer s, in hopes 
that he should be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
necessity of going to prison. The state in which 
he passed his time, and the treatment which he re- 
ceived, are very justly expressed by him in a letter 
w^iich he wrote to a friend : " The whole day," says 
he, *^ has been employed in various people's filling my 
^^ head with their foolish chimerical systems, which 
^^ has obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) 
^^ to digest, and accommodate myself to every dif- 
" ferent person's way of thinking; huniod from one 
f^ wild system to another, till it has quite made a 

*^ chaos 
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^^ chaos of my imagination^ and nothing done — 
'* promised— disappointed — ordered to send^ every 
^* hour, from one part of the town to the other.** 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and 
applauded^ found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the same^ they all refused to preserve him from 
a prison at the expence of eight pounds ; and there- 
lore, after having been for some time at the officers 
house " at an immense expence," as he observer in 
his letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expence h^ was enabled to support by the 
generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon receiving 
from him an account of his conditicmj immediately 
sent him five guineas, and promised to promote hia 
^bscription at Bath with all his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a 
freedom from suspenee, and rest from the disturbing 
vicissitudes of hope and disappointment: he now 
found that his friends were only companions, who 
wete willing to share his gaiety, .but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer ex- 
pected any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed gf one gentleman, 
-that he offered to release him by paying the debt ; 
but that Mr. Savage would not consent, I suppose, 
hecause he thought he had before been too burthen^ 
pome to him. 

He was offered by some of his fi^ends that a col- 
lection should be made for his enlargement ; but he 
^^ treated the poposal,** and declared* *^be should 

* In a letter after lis confinwacBt, Dr. J. 

•' again 
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^' again treat it^ with disdain. As to writing any 
^^ mendicant letters, he had too high a spirit, and de*, 
^^ termined only to write to some minist^s of gtate^ 
** to try to regain his pension." 

He continued to complain *. of those that had sent 
him into the country, and objected to them, that he 
had '^ lost the profits of his play, which had been 
^^ finished three years ;'* and in another letter declares 
his resolution to publish a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how ^^ he had been used.'' 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a v^ 
short time recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheer- 
fully applied himself to more inofifensive studies. 
He indeed steadily declared, that he was promised a 
yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the sum ; but he seemed to resign himself to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the remem- 
brance of it in his amusements and employments. 

The cheeriulness with which he bore his confine- 
ment appears fi-om the following letter, which he 
wrote, January the 30th, to one of his friends in 
London* 

^* 1 now write to you from my confinement in 
^^ Newgate, where I have been ever since Monday 
*' last was se*nnight, and where I enjoy myself with 
^^ much more tranquillity than I have known for up- 
^^ wards of a twelvemonth past ; having a room en- 
^^ tirely to myself, and pursuing the amusement of 
^^ my poetical studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
*^ to my mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now 
^^ all collected in myself; and, thou^ my person is 



* hstiuss, Jan. 15. 
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* " in confinement, my mind can expatiate on ample 
*^ and useful subjects with all the freedom imagina- 
*' ble. I am now more conversant with the Nine than 
^^ ever, and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I may be 
** allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assure you, 
^^ Sir, I sing very freely in my cage ; sometimes 
" indeed in the plaintive notes of the nightingale ; 
" but at others in the cheerful strains of the lark." 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from 
one subject to another, without confining himself 
to any particular task ; and that he was employed 
one week upon one attempt, and the next upon 
another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, 
to be mentioned with applause ; and, whatever faults 
may be imputed to him, the virtue of suffering well 
cannot be denied him. The two. powers which^ in 
the opinion of Epictetus, constituted a wise man, 
are those of bearing and forbearing ; which it cannot 
indeed be affirmed to have been equally possessed by 
Savage ; and indeed the want of one obliged him very 
frequently to practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the 
prison, with great humanity ; was supported by him 
at his own table, without any certainty of recom- 
pence ; had a room to himself, to which he could at 
any time retire from all disturbance ; was allowed to 
stand at the door of the prison, «nd sometimes taken 
oat into the fields * ; so that he suffered fewer hard- 
fihips in prison than he had been accustomed to un- 
dergo in the greatest part of his life. 

f Sec this confirmed, Gent Mag. vol. LVH. 1140. N. 

The 
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The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a 
gentle execution of his office, but made some over- 
tures to the creditor for his release, though without 
effect ; and continued, during the whole time of his 
imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost tender- 
ness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state 
which makes it most difficult; and therefore the hu- 
manity of a gaoler certainly deserves this public at- 
testation ; and the man, whose heart has not been 
hardened by such an employment, may Ije justly pro- 
posed as a pattern of benevolence. If an inscription 
was once engraved *^t® the honest toll-gatherer," 
less honours ought not to be paid " to the tender 
^* gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquaintances ; but they 
did not amount to a subsistence, for the greater part 
of which he was indebted to the generosity of this 
keeper ; but these favours, however they might en- 
dear to him the particular persons from whom he re- 
ceived them, were very far from impressing upon his 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Bristol, 
and therefore he thought he could not more properly 
employ himself in prison, than in writing a poem 
called " London and Bristol delineated*.'* 

When he had brought this poem to its present 
«(tate, which, without considering the chasm, is 
not perfect^ he wrote to London an account of his 

* The Author preferred this title to that of '' London aud 
" Bristol compared 5" which, \fhen he began the piece, he in- 
lended to prefix to it. Dr. J. 

de- 
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design^ and informed his friend ^y that he was deter- 
mined to print it with his name ; but enjoined him 
not to communicate his intention to his Bristol ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman^ surprised at his reso- 
lution^ endeavoured to dissuade him frcfflfi publishing 
it, at least from prefixing his name ; and declared^ 
that he could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy 
with his resolution to own it at its first appearance. 
To this Mr. Savage returned an answer agreeable to 
hb character^ in the following terms : 

" I received yours this morning ; and not without 
^ a little surprise at the contents. To answer a quech 
*^ tion with a question, you ask me concerning Lon- 
^^ don and Bristol, why will I add delineated 9 Why 
*' did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to his Re- 
^ ligion of Nature ? 1 suppose that it was his will 
^^ and pleasure to add it in his case ; and it is mine 
•' to do so in my own. You are pleased to tell me, 
*' that you understand not why secrecy is enjoined, 
^* and yet I intend to set my name to it. My answer 
^^ is— I have my private reasons, which I am not 
*^ obliged to explain to any one^ You doubt my iriend 

** Mr. & ^ would not approve of it ^— And what 

** is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you ima- 
*• gine that Mr. S ■ is to dictate to me ? If any man 
" who calls himself my friend should assume such an 
^ air, I would spurn at his friendship with contempt. 
^ You say, I seem to think so by not letting him 
*^ know it -^ And suppose I do, what then ? Perhaps 
♦^ I can give reasons for that disapprobation, very fo- 
*^ reign from what you would imagine. You go on 

* This friend was Mr. Cave the printer. N, . 

f- Mr. Strong, of the Post-office. N. 

" in 
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^^ in sayings Suppose I should not put my name to 
^^ it-«-My answer is^ that I will not suppose s^ny such 
^^ thing, being determined to the contrary : neither, 
^^ Sir^ would I have you suppose, that I applied to 
*^ you for want of another press : nor would I have 
<^you imagine, that I owe Mr. S— — obligations 
« which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate 
adherence to his own resolutions, however absurd ! 
A prisoner ! supported by charity 1 and, whatever in^ 
suits he might have received during the latter part of 
his stay at Bristol, once caressed, esteemed and pre* 
sented with a liberal collection, he could forget on a 
sudden his danger and his obligations, to gratify the 
petulance of his wit, or the eagerness of his resent- 
ment, and publish a satire,^ by which he might rea- 
sonably expect that he should alienate those who then 
supported him, and provoke those whom he could 
neither resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of which it is 
probable that only his death could have hindered 
him, is sufficient to show, how much he disregarded 
all considerations that opposed his present passions, 
and how readily be hazarded all future advantages for 
any immediate gratifications. Whatever was his pre- 
dominant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered 
him from complying with it ; nor had opposition any ^ 
ether effect than to heighten his ardour, and irritate ^ 
his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside, while he 
wasemployed in soliciting assistance irom several great 
persons ; and one interruption succeeding another, 
bindered him from supplying the ehasm, and perhaps 

from 
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from retouching the other parts^ which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finished in his own opinion ; for 
it is very unequal, and some of the lines are rather 
inserted to rhyme to t)thers, than to support or im- 
prove the sen$e ; but the first and last parts are worked 
up with great spirit and elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for the most part 
in study, or in receiving visits : but sometimes he de- 
scended to lower amusements, and diverted himself 
in the kitchen with the conversation of the criminals ; 
fcr it was not pleasing to him to be much without 
company ; and, though he was very capable of a ju- 
dicious choice, he was often 'contented with the first 
that offered ; for this he was sometimes reproved by 
bis friends, who found him surrounded with felons : 
but the reproof was on that, as on other occasions, 
thrown away ; he continued to gratify himself, and 
to set very little value on the opinion of others. * 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he 
made use of such opportunities as occurred of bene- 
fiting those who were more miserable than himself, 
and was always ready to perform any office of huma- 
nity to his fellow-prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding "with any 
of his subscribers except one, who yet continued to 
remit him the twenty pounds a year which he had 
promised him, and by whom it was expected that he 
would have been in a very short time enlarged, be^ 
cause he had directed the keeper to enquire after the 
^state of his debts. . 

However, he took care to enter his name according 
to the forms of the court *, that the creditor might 

* Sec Gent. IMag. vol. LVII. 1040. N. 

bQ 
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be obliged to make Kim some allowance, if he wa« ^ 
continued a jirisoner, and, when on that occasion he 
appeared in the hall, was treated with very unusual 
respect 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards raised. 
by some accounts that had been spread of the satire; 
and he was informed that some of the merchants in- 
tended to pay the allowance which the law required, 
and to detain him a prisoner at their own expence. 
This he treated as an empty menace ; and perhaps 
might have hastened the publication, only to shew 
how much he was superior to their insults, bad not 
all bis schemes been suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received 
from one of his friends *, in whose kindness he had 
the greatest confidence, and on whose assistance he 
chiefly depended, a letter, that contained a charge 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms 
as sudden resentment dictated. Henley, in one of hit 
advertisements, had mentioned " Pope's treatment 
^' of Savage." This was supposed by Pope to be the 
consequence of a complaint made by Savage to Hen- 
ley, and was therefore mentioned by him with much 
resentment. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn pro-, 
testation of his innocence, but however appeared 
much disturbed at the accusation: Some days after- 
wards he was seized with a pain in his back and side, 
which, as it was not violent, was not suspected to be 
dangerous ;. but growing daily more languid and de** 
jected, on the 25th of July he confined himself to /hist 

* Mr. Pope, See some extracts of letters from thatg^tle-'' 
man to and concerning Mr. Savage^ in Ruif head'* Ljfe of Pope, 
p. 502. R.' - ' *; 

room. 
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^ room, aiid a fever seized his spirits. The s3nnptoiii^ 
grew every day nore formidable, but his condition 
did not enable him to procure any assistance. The 
last time that the keeper saw him was on July the 
3 ist, 1 74^ ; when Savage, seeing him at hh bed-side, 
said, with an uncommon earnestness, " I have soeie^ 
** thing to say to you. Sir ;" but, after a pause, Hioved 
Itis hand in a melancholy manner ; and, findmg him^ 
self unable to recollect what he was going to commu^ 
nicate, saic^ ^' 'Tis gone !" The keeper soon after left 
him ; and the next morning he died. He was buried 
in the church-yard of St, Peter, at the expence of the 
keeper. 

Such were the life and deatli of Richard Savage, 
a man equally distinguished by his virtues and vices ; 
and at once remarkable for his weaknesses and abilir 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, 
a long visage, coarse features, and melancholy as- 
pect; of a grave and manly deportment^ a solemn 
dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance, softened into an engaging easiness of manners. 
His walk was slow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was easily excited to smiles, but very 
Seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his appi^ 
Iwnsion quick, and his memory so tenacious, that he 
was frequently observed to know what he had tearnjod 
from others, iri a short time, better than those by 
whom he was informed ; and could frequently recol- 
lect incidents, with all their combination of circum- 
Aances, which few would have regarded at the pre- 
sent 
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seiil tim^ but which the qniekhess of his appnehenw ^ 
tsion impressed upon him. He had the pedfliar felt^ 
eity that his attention never deserted him ; he wai 
present to every object, and regardful of the mo«t 
trifling occurrences. He had the art of escaping 
from his own reflections, and accommodating him-* 
self to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the small time which he 
i^nt in visibleendeavours to acquire it. He mingled 
in cursory conversation with the same steadiness of 
attention as others apply to a lecture ; and amidst the 
appearance of thoughtless gaiety^ lost no new idea 
that was started^ nor any bint that could be improved. 
He had therefore made in cpflfee-houses the name pro*- 
ficiency as others in their closets : and it is remark- 
able, that the writings of a man of little edncatioiv^ 
and little reading have an air of learning scarcely to 
be found in any other performances, but which per- 
haps as often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgmait was emiikently exact both with re- 
gard to writings smd to men. The knowledge of life 
was indeed his chief aitkiihlient ; and it is not with- 
out some satisfaction, that I can^ produce the sufifage 
of Savage in favour of humah nature, of which he 
never appeai?ed to entertaan subh odious ideas as 'dome 
who perhaps hdd neithelf his judgment nor expe-^ 
rience, have published, either in ostentation of their 
jsagacity, vindication of their crimes, or gratification 
of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
conversation, of which he knew how to practi^ aH 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, bcrt ait 

once 
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once modest and easy^ open and respectful ; his Ian-*' 
guage was vivacious and elegant^ and equally happy 
upon grave or humorous subjects. He was gene- 
rally censured for not knowing when to retire ; but 
that was not the defect of his judgment^ but of his 
fortune : when he left his company, he was frequently 
to spend the remaining part of the night in the street, 
or at least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, 
which it is not strange that he delayed as long as he 
could; and sometimes forgot that he gave others 
pain to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said> that he made use of his abilities 
for the direction of his own conduct ; an irregular 
and dissipated manner^f life had made him the slave 
of every passion that happened to be excited by the 
presence of its object, and that slavery to his passions 
reciprocally produced a life irr^ular and dissipated. 
He was not master of his own motions, nor could 
promise any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his oeconomy, nothing can be 
added to the relation of his life. He appeared to 
think himself born to be supported by others, and 
dispensed from all necessity of providing for himself; 
he therefore never prosecuted any scheme of advan- 
tage, nor endeavoured even to secure the profits 
which his writings might have afforded him. His 
temper was, in consequei^ce of the dominion of his 
passions, uncertain and. capricious ; he was easily en- 
gaged, and easily disgusted ; but he isaccused of retain- 
ing his hatred more tenaciously than his benevolence. 
He was compassionate both by nature and principle, 
and alwap ready to perform offices of humanity ; 
but when he was provoked (and very small offences 

were 
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. were sufficient to provoke him), he would prosecute 
his revenge with the utmost acrimon}' til! his passion- 
bad subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of Httle value ; for^ 
• though he was zealous in the support or vindication 
of those whom he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to trust him, because he. considered himself as disr 
charged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour 
or gratitude ; and would betray those secrets which 
jn the warmth of confidence had been imparted to 
him. This practice drew upon him an universal ac- 
cusation of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that lie 
was very ready to set himself free from the load of an 
obligation ; for he could not bear to conceive him- 
self in a state of dependence,- his pride being equally 
powerful with his other passions, and appearing in 
the form of insolence at one time, and of vanity at 
another. Vanity,, the most innocent species of pride, 
was most frequently predominant: he could not easily 
leave off, when he had once begun to mention him- 
self or his works : nor ever read his verses without 
stealing his eyes from, the page, to discover in the 
faces of his audience, how they were affected with 
any favourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always care- 
ful to separate his own merit from every other man's, 
and to reject that praise to which he had no claim. 
He did not forget, i;i mentioning his performances, 
to mark every line that had been suggested or amend- 
ed ; and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed 
three words in " The Wanderer" to the advice of 
his friends, 

VoL.X. Dd ^ His 
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\ His veracity was questioned, but with little reason ; 
* his accounts, though not indeed always the same, 
were generally consistent. When he loved any man^ 
he suppressed all his faults : and, when he had been 
offended by him, concealed all hh virtues : but his 
characters were generally true, so far as he proceed- 
ed ; though it cannot be denied, that his partiality 
might have sometimes the effect of falsehood. 

In c^ses indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, truth, 
and justice : he knew very well the necessity of good- 
ness to the present and future happiness of mankind, 
nor is there perhaps any writer, who has less en- 
deavoured to please by flattering the appetites, or 
perverting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to in- 
fluence mankind in any other character, if one piece 
which he had resolved to sujjpress be excepted, he 
has very little to fear from the strictest moral or re- 
ligious censure. And though he may not be alto- 
gether secure against the objections of the critic, it 
must however be acknowledged, that his works are 
the productions of a genius truly poetical; and, what 
many writers who have been more lavishly applauded 
cannot boast, that they have an original air, which 
has no resemblance of any foregoing writer, that the 
versification and sentiments have a cast peculiar to 
themselves, which.no man can imitate with success^ 
because what was nature in Savage would in ano- 
ther be affectation. It must be confessed, that his 
descriptions are striking, his images animated, his 
fictions jnstly imagined, and his allegories artfully 
pursued ; that his diction is elevated, though some- 
times forced, and his numbers sonorous and majestick, 

though 
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though frequently sluggish and encumbei-ed. Of his <^ 
style, the general fault is harshness, and its general"* 
excellence is dignity ; of his sentiments, the prevail- 
S ing beauty is simplicity, and uniformity the prevail- 
ing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none^ who can- 
didly consider his fortune, will think an apology 
either necessary or difficult. If he was not always 
Sufficiently instructed in his subject, his knowledge 
was at least greater than could have been attained by 
others in the same state. If his works were some- 
times unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably be ex- 
})ected from a man oppressed with want, which he 
has no hope of relieving but by a speedy publication. 
The insolence and resentment of which he is accused 
were not easily to be avoided by a great mind, irri 
tated by perpetual hardships, and constrained hourly 
to return the spurns of contempt, and repress the in- 
solence of prosperity ; and vanity may surely be readily 
pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no other 
comforts than barren praises, and the consciousness 
of deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, who 
have slurtibered away their time on the down of 
plenty ; nor will any wise man presume to say, " Had 
" I been in Savage's condition, I should have lived 
** or written better than Savage.'' 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, 
if those, who languish under any part of his suffer- 
ings, shall be enabled to fortify their patience, by 
reflecting that they feel only tliose afflictions from 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; 
or those, who, in confidence of superior capacities 

or 
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^ or attainments, disregard the common maxims of 

life, shall be reminded, that nothing will supply the 

want of prudence ; and that negligence and irregu^ 

larity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, ' 

wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 



END OF THE TENTH VOLUME- 
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